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CHAIRMAN’S TASK FORCE ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 
AGENDA 
DATE: Wednesday, May 15, 1991 
TIME: | 7:00 o’clock p.m. 


PLACE: Room 233, Hamilton City Hall 


iL GENERAL 
a) Declaration of Interest: Municipal Conflict of Interest Act 


® b) Minutes of Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development Committee 
Meeting - April 17, 1991 


C) Purpose of Meeting 


- To prepare for the June 15, 1991 Community Forum 
- To discuss process for July 16, 1991 Visioning Retreat 


d) Chairman’s remarks 
De BUSINESS ITEMS 
2.1 +Preparation for the June 15, 1991 Community Forum (Brenda Poland) 
a) Role of Task Force and Working Group Members 
b) Details of Agenda 
2.2 Ideas for the July 16, 1991, Visioning Retreat: Role of facilitator 


Brenda Poland and Mark Hornell to discuss this issue. 


Chairman’s Task Force on Agenda May 15, 1991 
Sustainable Development 


3: 


FOR THE INFORMATION OF THE TASK FORCE 


a) Updated Task Force and working group membership lists 
b) Communique - Ontario Round Table on Environment and Economy 
Cc) Article: "The Earth’s Best Friends" - American Demographics, February 
1991 
d) Book excerpt: "Picturing a Sustainable Society", from "State of the World 
1990", a Worldwatch Institute Report on Progress Toward a Sustainable 
Society (to be distributed 
e) Article: "Planner as Visionary" by John Sewell - Ontario Planning 
Journal, Jan./Feb. 1991. 
OTHER BUSINESS 


Time of next meeting and items for the Agenda. | 


ADJOURNMENT 


MINUTES OF THE CHAIRMAN’S TASK FORCE 


/ ) 


SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 


The Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development met at 7:00 p.m. on Wednesday, 
April 17, 1991, in Room 233, Hamilton City Hall. 


Present: 


Absent: 


Also Present: 


| 1. a) 


b) 


c) 


d) 


Chairman (Councillor) D. Ross 

Councillors D. Granger, T. Cooke 

R. Korol, J. McCulloch, G. Smuk, B. McHattie, J. Michaluk, 

P. Ashenhurst, J. MacDonald, J. Walkem, P. Caulfield, J. Nriagu, 
P. Earl, M. Boyak, 


G. Simmons, D. Lamont, L. Goshgarian, S. French 


M. Hornell, B. Poland, S. Galbraith, B. Pearce, M. Fischbuch, M. Emo, 
D. Sider, M. Caplan, G. DeSantis, K. Pidsadny 


Declaration of Interest re: Municipal Conflict of Interest Act: (None) 


Minutes of Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development Committee 
Meeting - February 13, 1991 
(Granger/Michaluk) be received and adopted as presented. CARRIED 


Preliminary Vision Statement (handout) 


(MacDonald/Granger) 
That this item be received and referred to the working groups. CARRIED 


Chairman’s remarks: Appointment of New Members 


(McCulloch/MacDonald) 

a) That Harvey Jardine be appointed to the Chairman’s Task Force on 
Sustainable Development, replacing D. Wilson who resigned as a 
member; 


b) That Sandy Adam be appointed to the Chairman’s Task Force on 
Sustainable Development, replacing P. Earl, who resigned as a 
member; 


C) That this be referred to the Economic Development and Planning 
Committee for information; 


d) That the term of the appointment be for the remainder of the Term 
of Reference for the Task Force. CARRIED 


Regional Chairman’s Task Force Minutes April 17, 1991 
On Sustainable Development 


2. BUSINESS ITEMS 


2.1 


22 


Environmental Commitment Programme 


Scott Galbraith introduced Len Olynk of Olynk, King & Duda Advertising, 
and staff member Annette Schultz of the Economic Development and 
Planning Department. 


Len Olynk addressed the Environmental Commitment Programme, 
Environmental Awareness - Advertising and Promotion Campaign respecting 
the Commitment Awards Programme. Members were requested to comment 
on the programme to date. 


June 17, 1991, Business Appreciation Night will be accepting nominations and 
entries for a Fall announcement - Business Opportunities in the Environment 
Symposium, October 1991. 


Mr. Galbraith advised members that the Naturalist and Conserver Society 
were asked to be included in this programme initiated by the Region. This 
suggestion came from the Chairman’s Advisory Committee on Environmental 
Issues. 


Members suggested addressing the agricultural aspect of Sustainable 
Development. Members suggestions were as follows: Agricultural concerns, 
educational (institutional) involvement, on-site field trip of the nominee, 
amend the Logo deleting the symbol of the "dove". 


Chairman Ross thanked members for their suggestions and staff will address 
committee’s suggestions. Councillor Ross volunteered to be a part of the 
development selection criteria and judging panel for the programme award. 


Mr. Galbraith will update committee members on the progress of the 
programme. 


Assessment of Preliminary Visioning Exercise, process and product 


The Parliamentary Vision statement will be referred to the working groups 
and will be discussed at the next meeting of May 15, 1991. 


4 Regional Chairman’s Task Force Minutes April 17, 1991 
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Working Group Progress Reports 


Members reported on the various working groups addressing issues of public 
response, concerns, attitude and overall success of the working groups to date. 


Status Reports and Updates 


a) Factsheet and Discussion paper update 
b) Focus groups 
c) © Community Forum 


M. Hornell and B. Poland updated members on the factsheets completed to 
date, discussion papers in the final stages, completion of the outcome of the 
focus groups, and the publicity for the community forum with a mail 
distribution of approximately 143,000 newsletters in the Spectator - May ’91. 
In addition, there will be displays on Friday, April 26, 1991, at Eastgate 
Square and on Friday, May 3, 1991, at Jackson Square. 


d) Ontario Round Table 
B. Poland attended a workshop in Muskoka on the "Ontario Round Table". 
S) Healthy Communities Workshop. 


J. MacDonald attended the "Healthy Communities Workshop" and reported 
on the City of Sudbury’s changing image. 


f) Burlington Sustainable Development Committee. 


P. Ashenhurst introduced Mr. Ray Rivers, Chairman of the Sustainable 
Development Task Force from the City of Burlington. Mr. Rivers thanked 
members for the invitation and addressed his committee’s Terms of Reference 
and accomplishments to date. 


Process and Timing Concerns (Social Planning Research Council) (letter 
attached) 


Mr. M. Caplan, Vice-Chairman of the Social Planning and Research Council, 
and delegation addressed committee members. 


Regional Chairman’s Task Force Minutes April 17, 1991 
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After a lengthy discussion, the Task Force concluded that it will attempt to 
adhere to the time frames laid out in the current work plan. However, if 
problems arise with time constraints, extensions to adopted deadlines can be 
made at that time. 

iene FOR THE INFORMATION OF THE TASK FORCE 


(Ashenhurst/Korol) 
That the following items be received: 


a) Letter from Weldon E. Rasmussen (attached) 


b) Article by Wendell Berry, "Out of Your Car, Off Your Horse". The Atlantic 
Monthly, February 1991 (attached) 


C) Article by Ish Theilheimer, "Community-driven Development Planning in 
Sudbury". Transition, December 1988 CARRIED 


4. NEW BUSINESS 


July 16th Visioning Retreat at St. Joseph’s Centre of Spirituality, Tuesday, July 16, e 
1991 


SY OTHER BUSINESS 
The next meeting is scheduled for May 15, 1991, 7:00 p.m., Room 233, City Hall. 
6. ADJOURNMENT 


On motion (Ashenhurst/Korol) the meeting adjourned at 10:45 p.m. CARRIED 


Chairman 


Secretary 


Task Force Members’ Phone Numbers 


Business Residence 

Councillor Don Ross 546-2730 

Councillor Terry Cooke 546-2730 

Councillor Don Granger 575-1212 x3275 

Judith McCulloch 523-5600 522-6494 
Sandy Adam 528-2511 x3341 

Peter Ashenhurst 529-6316 

Mark B. Boyak 525-5991 

Dr. Susan French 525-9140 x2404 632-7908 
(Dr. Pat Caulfield) 525-9140 x2699 627-9990 
Lydia Goshgarian 549-8327 
Harvey Jardine 385-2462 

Dr. Robert M. Korol 525-9140 x4847 628-2677 
Donald D. Lamont 489-7100 x341 689-5036 
Jim MacDonald 574-8549 
Brian McHattie 627-1076 
John Michaluk 521-2061 

Dr. Jerome Nriagu 336-4784 

Gil Simmons 522-9974 
Gavin Smuk 628-6678 
Jeannette K. Walkem 689-7203 


Task Force on Sustainable Development 
Working Group Members 


1. Human Health 
Task Force: Pat Caulfield 525-9140 x2699 
Judith McCullough 523-5600 


Diane Dent 575-2042 (B)/ 574-0554 (H) 
William Paterson 547-3856 (H) 
Bert Phillips 525-4550 (B)/ 575-3188 (H) 
Alan Schrock 664-5818 (H) 
Deborah Welland 659-7094 (H) 


Staff Coordinator: Brenda Poland 546-4162 


2. Ecosystem Integrity 
Task Force: Bob Korol 525-9140 x4847 (B)/ 628-2677 (H) 
Jim MacDonald 574-8549 (H) 


Dr. John Coakley 336-4881 (B)/ 527-5219 (H) 
Kathy Disher 628-0035 (H) 

Chuck Farrauto 549-4999 (B)/ 577-1961 (H) 
James Lindsay 528-2511 x5075 (B)/ 523-4539 (H) 
Dave Robinson 385-5395 (B)/ 627-4943 (H) 

Larry Vanden Pol 529-9000 (B)/ 679-6804 (H) 

Dr. Oliver Wesley-James 529-0355 (B)/ 627-0636 (H) 


Staff Coordinator: Doug Frost 546-2193 

3. Natural Areas 

Task Force: Peter Ashenhurst 529-6316 (B) 
Brian McHattie 627-1076 (H) 

Donna Eaton 546-1202 (H) 

Don Fraser 547-1417 (B)/ 692-5189 (H) 

Clyde Johnson 664-2250 (B)/ 385-3653 (H) 


Staff Coordinator: Brenda Poland 546-4162 


4, Community Design 

Task Force: Mark Boyak 525-5991 (B) 
Jeannette Walkem 689-7203 (H) 
Gil Simmons 522-9974 (H) 


Tony Greco 574-9010 (B)/ 575-3870 (H) 
Brian McKibben 627-5793 (H) 
Rita Michael 524-1384 (H) 
Steven Orstowski 657-2090 (B)/ 522-4157 (H) 
Anne Redish 627-7036 (H) 
Dr. George Stone 637-3355 (B)/ 383-1619 (H) 


Staff Coordinator: Mark Bekkering 546-2150 


5. Culture and Learning 
Task Force: Don Granger 575-1212 x3275 (B) 
Don Lamont 489-7100 x434 (B)/ 689-5036 (H) 


Helene Fallen 528-9520 (H) 
Donald McVicar 544-3761 x3664 (B)/ 664-2838 (H) 
Gerald Milinkovic 335-1146 (B)/ 627-7275 (H) 


Staff Coordinator: Mark Bekkering 546-2150 


6. Community Well-Being 
Task Force: Jerome Nriagu 336-4784 (B) 
Harvey Jardine 544-2944 (B) 


Bryan Adamczyk 545-3008 (B) 
Otto Boril 648-0572 (H) 
David Caulfield 627-9990 (H) 
Helen Geagen 627-1553 (H)/ 574-1334 (messages) 


Peter Hoyle 383-2611 (B)/ 383-3550 (H) 
James Winn 546-3350 (B) 
Barbara Nicholls 529-5000 (B) 
Marion Emo 389-1321 (B) 


Staff Coordinator: Mark Hornell 546-2195 


7. Economy, Livelihood, and Education 
Task Force: John Michaluk 521-2061 (B) 
Sandy Adam 528-2511 X3341 (B) 


Joseph Dal Ferro 742-8344 (B)/ 544-3853 (H) 
Carlo DiGiacinto 662-5300 (B)/ 578-0428 (H) 
Peter O'Hagan 54904774 x391 (B)/ 575-2864 (H) 
Derek Schmuck 528-8411 (B) 


Staff Coordinator: Luciano Piccioni 546-2152 

8. Food and Agriculture - 

Task Force: Lydia Goshgarian 549-8327 (H) 
Gavin Smuk 628-6678 (H) 


Philip Ashmore 385-5334 (B)/ 544-2944 (H) 
Joanne Hunt 648-1789 (H) | 


Staff Coordinator: Gary Wilson 546-4320 
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March, 1991 - Communique Number 3 


The Sectoral Task Forces which were mentioned in the last Communique are now into their 
work programs. In that Communique, we promised an updated list of Sectoral Task Force and 
Native Circle members. That list is enclosed. 


The Native Circle and all of the Task Forces have been meeting and are now finalizing the 
issues they plan to look at and their work plans for completing their reports. As soon as they 
have done this, we will let you know how you can provide your views to the Task ne and 
the Native Circle. 


The Round Table itself met on March 22, 1991. The members began discussion about the shape 
% and content of the final strategy paper. 


A Green Breakfast, to be held on Earth Day - Monday, April 22, 199i - will provide the Task 
Forces and the Native Circle with an opportunity to gather views on sustainability in their sector. 
The breakfast will be held at the Toronto Four Seasons Yorkville and will cost $30.00. 
Following an opening presentation by Ruth Grier, Chair of the Round Table, those attending the 
breakfast will have an opportunity to talk to individuals from the task force of their choice. If 
you are interested in attending, please contact Andrew McCammon at (416) 757-0499. 


The Round Table recently helped a number of local groups interested in the round table process 
set up a conference to share information on setting up round tables, local group interaction and 
the relationship between local groups and the Ontario Round Table. Representatives of 32 local 
groups attended the conference which was hosted by the Muskoka Round Table. Participants 
were very pleased by the conference which gave them the opportunity to share experiences and 
knowledge. For those who are interested in the proceedings from the conference, please contact 
the Round Table at (416) 327-2032. 


790 Bay Street, Suite 1003 
Toronto, Ontario M7A 1Y7 


& (416) 327-2032 
a Fax (416) 327-2197 
ae DERE Ee, 


790, rue Bay, Bureau 1003 
Toronto (Ontario) M7A 1Y7 
(416) 327-2032 

Télécopieur (416) 327-2197 


A number of you may recently have requested copies of the Challenge Paper and were told that 
they were out of stock. The Challenge Paper has now been reprinted and is again available. 
Please contact Héléne Leclerc at (416) 327-2161 for copies. 


The Round Table, as a member of the Arbor Week Steering Committee, is again supporting and 
promoting Arbor Week activities throughout Ontario. This year, Arbor Week runs from April 
26 to May 6, 1991. Plans are now nearing completion for a number of events, hosted by 
numerous organizations including the Arbor Day Council of Canada, the International Society 
of Arboriculture, Landscape Ontario, the Ontario Association of Landscape Architects, Trees 
for Today and Tomorrow and Union Gas, all of whom will be planting trees throughout the 
province. For further information on Arbor Week Activities, contact: Bob Alexander at the 
Round Table Secretariat at (416) 327-2032; Tony DiGiovanni at Landscape Ontario at (416) 629- 
1184; Kevin Williams, City of Oshawa Parks Department at (416) 723-1115; Ron Kelly at the 
Guelph University Arboretum at (519) 824-4120 ext. 3587; Jim Coates of the Ontario Forestry 
Association at (416) 493-4565; or, Steven Struger, Ministry of Transportation at (416) 235-3653. 


In response to our request in the last Communique, we have received a number of reports and 
articles that you have prepared on sustainable development. To those who sent them in, thank 
you. If anyone still wishes to send something in, we would be happy to receive it. 


A reminder as well that the video is still available for those interested in seeing it or showing 
it to larger groups. The display is also available for conference and other venues. 


As mentioned in our last newsletter, if you have any questions about Round Table activities, 
please do not hesitate to call anyone at the Secretariat. 


Richard A. Findlay 
Director 
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SECTORAL TASK FORCE MEMBERS 


Agriculture and Food 


Chair: 


Members: 


Fiona Nelson, Trustee, Toronto Board of 
Education ; 

John Girt, President, John Girt & 
Associates 

Gracia Janes, President, Preservation of 
Agricultural Land Society (P.A.L.S.) 
Ken Knox, Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Agriculture & Rural Services Division, 
Ministry of Agriculture and Food 
Brenda McIntosh, Farmer 

Reta Moyer, Partner, Dutton Moyer & 
Associates 


Grant Collins, Farmer, Round Table 
Member . 

Louis (Smokey) Bruyere, Native Circle 
Representative 


@....: and Minerals 


Chair: 


Members: 


Roger Higgin, Member, Ontario Energy 
Board 

Mike Amsden, Vice-President - 
Environmental Services, Falconbridge 
Limited 

Rosalie Bertell, President, International 
Institute of Concern for Public Health 
George Davies, Assistant Deputy 
Minister - Policy Development & 
Coordination Division, Ministry of Energy 
Maureen Farrow, Partner, Coopers & 
Lybrand Consulting Group 

John Gammon, Assistant Deputy 
Minister - Mines & Minerals Division, 
Ministry of Northen Development and 
Mines 

Gerry Hatch, Chairman - Hatch 
Associates Limited, Consulting Engineers 
Norm Rubin, Director of Nuclear 
Research, Energy Probe 

Paul Shervill, Manager - Environmental 
Affairs, Union Gas Limited 


Janine Ferretti, Executive Director - - 
Pollution Probe, Round Table Member 
Randy Kapashesit, Native Circle 
Representative 


Forestry 

Chair: John Naysmith, Director, School of 
Forestry, Lakehead University 

Members: David Balsillie, Assistant Deputy Minister 
- Policy, Ministry of Natural Resources 
Ted Boswell, President, E.B. Eddy Forest 
Products Limited 
Brennain Lloyd, Founding Member, 
Northwatch 
Terry Quinney, Provincial Coordinator - 
Fish & Wildlife Services, Ontario 
Federation of Anglers & Hunters 
Michelle Swenarchuk, Canadian 
Environmental Law Assoc. 
Jerry Woods, Canadian Paperworkers’ 
Union 
Cecil Flenniken, Chairman & C.E.O. - 
Canadian Pacific Forest Products Limited, 
Round Table Member 
Rob Cormier, Native Circle 
Representative 

Manufacturing 

Chair: Barbara Heidenreich, Executive Director, 
Canadian Institute for Environmental Law 
and Policy (C.I.E.L.A.P.) 

Members: Irving Granovsky, President, Atlantic 
Packaging Products Limited 


Damaris Hansman, Hansman Equipment 
Robert Redhead, Director - Government 
Relations, Laidlaw Inc. 

Pat Sullivan, Amalgamated Clothing & 
Textile Workers Union 

Phil Howell, Assistant Deputy Minister - 
Policy & Development Division, Ministry 
of Industry, Trade & Technology 


Colin Isaacs, Environmental Consultant, 
Round Table Member 

Margaret Sutherland, Native Circle 
Representative 


Transportation 


Chair: 


Members: 


Dale Martin, Councillor, Metropolitan 
Toronto 

Judi Cohen, Superintendent - 
Environmental Assessment & Research, 
Toronto Transit Commission 

Dave Guscott, Executive Director - 
Municipal Transportation Division, 
Ministry of Transportation 

Phil Jessup, Environmental Consultant 
Annie Labaj, National Representative - 
Education Department, Canadian Auto 
Workers 

John McCullum, President, Transport 
2000/Ontario 

Jim McFarland, Vice-President - 
Environment, Imperial Oil Limited 
Tayce Wakefield, Director of Public 
Relations, General Motors of Canada 
Limited 


Doreen Cachagee, Native Circle 
Representative 


Native People’s Circle 


Chair: 


Members: 


Louis (Smokey) Bruyere, Native 
Consultant 

Sue Anderson, Chairperson, ONWA 
Environmental Committee 

Doreen Cachagee, Chief, Chapleau Cree 
First Nation 

Robert Conmier, Native Entrepreneur 
Randy Kapashesit, Chief, Mocreebec 
First Nation 

Mark Krasnick, Deputy Minister, Ontario 
Native Affairs Secretariat 

Fred Plain, Elder, Chiefs of Ontario 
Margaret Sutherland, Environmental 
Consultant 


Dean Jacobs, Round Table Member 


Urban Development and Commerce 


Chair: 
Members: 


Helen Cooper, Mayor, City of Kingston 
Jim Bullock, President & C.E.O., 
Cadillac Fairview Ltd. 

Monica Campbell, Supervisor of 
Environmental Health Asessment & 
Research - Environmental Protection 
Office, City of Toronto 

John Cox, Partner, John E. Cox & 
Associates 

Bob Paehlke, Professor - Political Studies 
& Environmental and Resource Studies, 
Trent University 

Marcia Sypnowich, Assitant Deputy 
Minister - Municipal Policy Development, 
Ministry of Municipal Affairs 

Marcia Valiante, Environmental 
Consultant 


Sylvia Sutherland, Mayor of 
Peterborough, Round Table Member 
Fred Plain, Native Circle Representative 
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| by Joe 
and Thomas 


aving the environment is a high 
priority for most American citi- 
zens. But as consumers, most of 
us still are not willing to act on 
our beliefs. Over three-quarters 
(78 percent) of adults say that our nation 
must “make a major effort to improve the 
quality of our environment,” according to a 
recent study commissioned by S. C. John- 
; son and Son and conducted by the Roper 

Organization. But at the same time, most 

say that individuals can do little, if 


Joe Schwartz is senior editor of American 
Demographics, and Thomas Miller is senior 
vice president of the Roper Organization in 
New York City. 


the environment. Most of them blame business, but only 
a minority are doing anything to help. All Americans fall 
into one of fi ve environmental types: “True-Blue Greens,” 
“Greenback Greens,” “Sprouts,” “Grousers,” and “Basic 
Browns.” But the green consumers are an elite group. 


American Demographics / February 1991 


Schwartz 


Mittler 


anything, to help improve the environment. 

Public concern about the environment is 
growing faster than concerns about any 
other issue monitored by Roper—at least 
before the Persian Gulf crisis and the soft- 
ening of the economy. Businesses are tun- 
ing in to this trend by producing “green” 
products, services, and advertising cam- 
paigns. But banking on environmental 
awareness can backfire, because the ma- 
jority of Americans are already convinced 
that businesses are not environmentally 
responsible. Also, they are generally skep- 
tical about the environmental claims being 
made in advertising and on labels. 

If your company is launching “green” 
products or practices, you need to consider 


Tom, Joyce, and Larissa Hatfield. 
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Different groups need<* 
. to hear environmental « 
“<= information in: 


: different ways. : : ae 


re 


how these attitudes will affect every aspect 
of your marketing, advertising, and 
public relations campaigns. The 
most environmentally active 


better educated than those who 
take no actions. Green consum- 
ers are among the most influen- 
tial Americans, but so far their 
influence has not swayed the 
bulk of the population. Different 
groups need to hear environmen- 
tal information in different ways. 


BLAMING BUSINESS 


Americans tend to blame businesses for the 
environmental problems they see at global, 
national, and local levels. More than eight 
in ten Americans say that industrial pollu- 
tion is the main reason for our environmen- 
tal problems, and nearly three-quarters of 
the public say that the products businesses 
use in manufacturing also harm the envi- 
ronment. Six in ten Americans blame busi- 
nesses for not developing environmentally 
sound consumer products, and an equal 
share believes that some technological ad- 
yancements made by businesses eventually 
produce unanticipated environmental 
problems. 

Americans blame themselves, too. Sev- 
enty percent say that consumers are more 
interested in convenience than they are in 
environmentally sound products, and 53 
percent admit that consumers are not will- 
ing to pay more for safer products. 

In theory, almost every American is pro- 
environment. But the ardent environmental 
attitudes that come out in opinion polls cool 
down significantly when you look at con- 
sumer behavior. Perhaps bad-mouthing 
businesses is easier than making important 
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lifestyle changes and accepting some of the 
blame. 

Consumer behavior usually affects the 
environment at two points. First, consumers 
can either buy or reject environmentally 
unsound products. After the purchase, they 
affect the environment by either recycling 

products or sending 
them to the local 
y landfill. 


Male ...ccccesceesesseccescssnssesssoesoosere 
Female cccvsccccevecsscscsoccccceoconsensseees 53 

EDUCATION °°” 3 

Less than high school .....ecccccceseese 


, 21% 
High school graduate .....ccccssscsecees 38 
Some college ecuseuccccvecesocesors 22 


College graduate OF MOTE .occccceoseee 19 
. OCCUPATION 
-. Executive / avicvaiai Senetessuecese 
sh White Collar ..cocccccsore 
Blue Collar .cccocccocsscscccossccesessesscese 28 
MARITAL STATUS ae 


© Married ..ccccccsssccscesecssscssocccecserecee 62% 
Not married ....2c.0.ec000000 svcnsvecsee cro SPs 
_ POLITICAL / SOCIAL IDEOLOGY 
COmservative ..crccccrssssssssesscesseeosere 39% 
_ Middle of the road........ cecccenseeesee 37 


liveral eee 20 
REGION : 
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Midwest eet ieee ter naceet, 126 
Soa, 8S 
Waste erent 19 


~ RACE 

Whi Be cecocccccccccccssscscasencccesseosecesese 85% 
Black -cccccccccccsssesecscecccscccoseoeceess 10 

~ Other .ccccccevessecscsccccccccccsccceccseenees 4 
WITH CHILDREN UNDER AGE 13... 34% 
MEDIAN AGE (in years) sccscccscceesrsose «= 41 
MEDIAN INCOME (in thousands) «0... $27.1 


Note: Typology is based on degree of participation in 


Fewer than one-quarter of al aera, are 
“True-Blue Greens” or “Greenback Greens.” 
But these groups are dominated by ie 
the most desirable consumers: women, eu 
the affluent, and the college ‘educated. 
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92% 80% 
11 37 Cee 13 13 
3 y ne Gib 6 3 
34% 43% ~ 33% 33% 32%. 
44 34) 2: 42°: °. 39 42° 
$32.1 $31.6 $32.0" $24.9 $21.2 


“environmentally friendly” practices (see second table for list). 


moment, recycling appears to be the most 
rapidly growing pro-environmental behav- 
ior. Between March 1989 and February 
1990, the share of Americans who say they 
regularly recycle bottles and cans rose from 
41 percent to 46 percent, and the share who 
regularly recycle newspapers rose from 20 
percent to 26 percent. Those who sort their 
trash on a regular basis rose from 14 per- 
cent to 24 percent of all adults. 

Altruism isn’t the only force behind the 


43% 40% 
26 33. 35 39 41 
28 29—«2.d 18 16 
31% 24% 25% 23% 


3 Source: The Roper 
Be ersten: New York, NY 
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“= Read labels .s.s0. aint Uns testusceanensosscceuaasetens 
si “Use biodegradable plastic garbage bags ..... 
Use biodegradable soaps; hates aohae eeeeaeee 


Avoid products { from ‘specific companies .. 


ss "Buy products made from, packaged in 
recycled materials seccscosscsereceserssssnscsssevees 


Buy products in refillable packaging Ean 


Avoid ‘restaurants using styrofoam | 
:- containers pea Se cue 


"Cut down on ‘car a 
Mite to politica s 


NAt Not ase 


recycling boom. Many states and munici- 
palities have passed “bottle bills” and other 
mandatory recycling laws. People may be 
complying with the new rules and may even 
be doing more than is required. But in 
many cases, legislation stimulated their be- 
havioral changes. 

More than half of all adults (52 percent) 
never recycle newspapers. Only 16 percent 
say they avoid products that come from en- 
vironmentally irresponsible companies, and 
just 7 percent regularly avoid restaurants 
that use foam containers. Only 8 percent of 
Americans say they regularly cut down on 
their driving to protect the environment. 
More than three-quarters (76 percent) say 
they just motor on as usual, even though 
most acknowledge that emissions from pri- 
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vate automobiles area leading cause of air 
pollution. 


ENVIRONMENTAL TYPES 


The size of the gap between environmental 
attitudes and behavior varies widely. In its 
report, Roper used a clustering technique to 
divide Americans into five behavioral seg- 
ments, based primarily on whether or not 
they engaged in a list of “environmentally 
friendly” practices (see chart). 

> True-Blue Greens account for 11 per- 


cent of the adult population. Members of 
this group are unique because their behav- 
ior reflects their very strong environmental 
concerns. They are the leaders of the green 
movement among the general population. 
More than half (54 percent) of this group 


will not buy products from companies that 
they perceive as environmentally irrespon- 
sible, compared with just 16 percent of the 
general population. Moreover, 59 percent 
regularly recycle newspapers—more than 
twice the national average—and 59 percent 
avoid buying aerosol products. 

True-Blue Green consumers tend to earn 
more and have more education than most 
Americans. Their median household income 
is $32,100, versus $27,100 for the national 
median reported by Roper’s sample. Half 
have college educations, versus 41 percent 
of all adults. Twenty-five percent of this 
group are executives or professionals, ver- 
sus 16 percent of the public. A majority (55 
percent) live in the West or Northeast, and 
51 percent live in large urban areas. 

True-Blue Greens are far more likely 
than the general public to support car- 
pooling laws, to use biodegradable soaps 
and detergents, and to depend on environ- 
mental groups as a major information 
source. They are more likely than average 
to say that their political views are liberal. 
But they’re not all fans of big government: 
True-Blue Greens also have the largest 
share of conservatives. They are the least 
likely to consider themselves “middle of the 
road” on political and social issues. 

True-Blue Greens are proof that envi- 
ronmentalism is neither a conservative nor 
a liberal cause. It bridges the ideological 
gap. i 

> Greenback Greens are as numerous as 


True-Blue Greens, at 11 percent of the 
adult population. They are the group most 
willing to pay more money for environmen- 
tally safe products. Greenbacks will pay 20 
percent more, compared with 7 percent for 


the general public. continued on page 32 


more and have more” 
education thant. most. 
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continued from page 29 

Greenbacks will pay freely for environ- 
mental solutions, but they will not give up 
free time or their desire for convenience. 
They are willing to pay substantially more 
than others for less-polluting gasoline, for 
example, but they are no more likely to cut 
back on their use of automobiles. And they 
are less likely than True-Blue Greens to 
practice almost all of the pro-environmental 
activities that require individual effort. 


~ The median household income of Green- 


back Greens ($31,600) is similar to that of 
the True-Blues. Also, 54 percent are col- 
: lege educated. A solid majority of this 
group (59 percent) say they are too busy to 
make changes in their lifestyle in order to 
help the environment. Perhaps this is be- 
cause 43 percent have children under the 
- age of 13, compared with 34 percent of the 
general public. — 
> Sprouts are a key group. Compared 
with the first two groups, they hold am- 
bivalent views about environmental regu- 


lations. They are also less certain about 
which side to take when confronted with the 
trade-off between protecting the environ- 
ment and encouraging economic develop- 
ment. But they are more inclined to adjust 
their lifestyles than any other group except 
the True-Blues. And at 26 percent of adults, 
they can make a difference. 

A large majority (75 percent) of Sprouts 
support regulations requiring that house- 
hold products be sold in refillable contain- 
ers, 42 percent regularly recycle news- 
papers, and 40 percent believe that indi- 
viduals can do a lot about air pollution from 
automobile exhaust. 

Like the two pro-environmental groups, 
the Sprouts are well educated, have higher- 
than-average household incomes, and are 


“* Greenbacks will pay” : 
freely for environmental: 


solutions, but they will 
not give up convenience: 
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ite cover) own 80 acres 8 just north of Hy- ae 


- giene, a hamlet of perhaps 500 people 


a in Boulder County, Colorado. ee “waste. To illustrate this point, 
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flies for Continental “nin€ brand- new 
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He’s proud of the new can 


es “ erusher. he designed that up at an auction for $110. 


“The pistons a are the. size of milk- 


ing ; stools!” he exclaims.” 


© erushes three cans at once. 


"Next to their garage, the Sattlers keep a. - 


; iate drum full of aluminum cans—none © 


Catherine hauls out a stack of newspa- 


more likely to be employed in executive or 


those of all Americans. They are the all-im- 


professional positions. They are the group 
most likely to be married. But Sprouts are 
no more likely than other groups to have 
young children at home. 

Sprouts are a key segment because their 
political and social views closely reflect 


portant “swing” group, both in debates over 
government regulation and environmental 
policy and in determining how far the green 
movement will spread into the marketplace. 

> Grousers are the fourth environmental 


consumer group identified by Roper. At 24 
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Kris Hill 


pers. She looks at Martin as vif ses 8 ene to 
imagine him using a 200-pound milking stool. 
“Recycling is voluntary,” she says. 

I was amazed to learn that Colorado, de- 
spite its , environmentally conscious image, 
has no mandatory recycling a at the state or 
local level. Kris Hill started Hygiene’ $ pro- 


gram to fulfill her 500-hour- community ser- . 


vice sentence. She had ‘committed civil 
disobedience against a corporéte polluter i in 


Wichita. Her idea was to Tet I local youth . 


groups and service organizations ; share the 


work and income of a voluntary recycling 


effort. Kris’ s motaer: ee keeps: ihe 
project going. 


.' Clark’s Market 


On the third Saturday of each stilt, 


~ Western Disposal of Boulder delivers a cus-” 
- tom-built sorting bin to Hygiene’s commer- ° 


cial center—Clark’s Market. A different - 
sponsor group each month stands by to me 
load the bin and guard against costly “con- 


taminants” like telephone books and glass 


windshields. All day long, people come to » 
unload their latest accumulation of valuable 
trash. Some of them stop to chat and catch | 


up on the latest local news. 


The people I met in Hygiene view Reins : 


as a natural part of western-style frugality 


and resourcefulness. Many, like Martin — 


Sattler, point out connections between recy- 


Harvey Nelson’s holiday tractor... 


By oyce Hatfield do their ‘part ith n Delbert the 
‘Pet Pig, 600 pounds of steaming g pork-flesh 


Delbert’s “special: pen,. in front of the feed 
‘store, is God? s own recycling bin “Customers. 
“drop off garden debris, floor. sweepings, and: 


Gitte 1? ay" 


“milk wastes from nearby { arms. “Delbert 


‘really cleans up on Halloween ‘pumpkins, 
says Tom a “He doesi’ t eat. anything 
‘that costs money.” = To m Par ker r 


percent of adults, they are indifferent to the 
environment. However, they rationalize 
their indifference. They see consumer in- 
difference as the mainstream attitude, and 
they see themselves as part of that main- 
stream. In 11 out of the 14 environmentally 
friendly practices, Grousers exhibit a lower 


level of commitment than the national aver- 
age. 

Grousers’ median household income is 
below average ($24,900). Sixty-nine percent 
have a high school education or less, and 31 
percent are blue-collar workers. A huge 
majority (88 percent) say that companies, 


not the public, should solve environmental 


problems; 84 percent say they are too busy 
to make lifestyle changes for the environ- 
ment; and 77 percent say that other people@am™ 
aren’t making sacrifices, so why me 
they. Only 17 percent regularly recycle 
newspapers, compared with 26 percent of 
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the general public. They are willing to spend 
only 4 percent more for environmentally 
safe products, compared with the general 
public’s 7 percent. 

> Basic Browns are the fifth, and larg- 
est, of the environmental consumer groups, 
at 28 percent of adults. They are character- 
ized by a virtual absence of any pro-envi- 
ronmental activities. But unlike the 
Grousers, they do not rationalize their be- 
havior or point to the alleged shortcomings 
of other people. Instead, their indifference 
stems from the belief that there is not much 
individuals can do about most environmen- 
tal problems. They are also the group least 
likely to support government environmental 
regulations. 

Basic Browns are the most socially and 
economically disadvantaged group of the 
five. They have the lowest household income 
($21,200), and 69 percent have a high 
o: education or less. (Three out of ten 

ave not finished high school.) They have 
the largest proportion of workers in blue- 
collar occupations, the highest percentage of 
men (55 percent), and the highest percent- 
age of people living in the South (48 percent) 
of all five segments. 


GREEN CONSUMERS 


People who regularly engage in pro-envi- 
ronmental consumer behavior are an elite 
group, with higher-than-average levels of 
educational attainment and household in- 
come. On the other hand, people who are 
least likely to be environmentally involved 
are among the least prosperous Americans. 

In the study, the greenest consumers— 
the True-Blues and the Greenbacks—have 


Although the Grousers: 
and Basic Browns are: 
in the majority,. 


the environmental 
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‘live in Maine. Legislators there want 
to see 50 percent of municipal solid 
waste recycled within three years. 
Maine has a returnable bottle law, 


«. requirements to recycle office paper, 


and a ban on aseptic containers. But 


~ cmost recycling by consumers will be 
~ voluntary. 


Two in five Maine households (42 
percent) say they now recycle goods 


in addition to returnable bottles and 
~ cans, compared with 24 percent in 
' the Roper survey who sort trash. 


Almost two-thirds (62 percent) of 


"= Maine recyclers have begun to re- 


Evan Richert and Barbara Nash are re- 
'” searchers at Market Decisions in South 
’ . Portland, Maine. In 1990, Market Decisions 
“ ‘interviewed 400 residents for the Maine 


: Waste Management Agency. 


The greenest of all consumers may 


cycle in the Fe te years, and a 


third, (33 percent) have begun in the 


last two years. Seven in ten Maine 


recyclers say they recycle out of con-. 


cern for the environment. 


Recycling cuts across deny: coi 


lines, but recyclers and nonrecyclers 
have distinct characteristics. In 
Maine, recyclers live disproportion- 
ately in rural communities and small 
towns: 48 percent of those surveyed 
who live in rural areas recycle their 
trash, compared with only 27 per- 
cent of urbanites. One reason is that 
rural people often have to take their 
own trash to 4 landfill or transfer 


station. Once you see where your. 


trash ends up, you are more likely to 
become a recycler.’ : ’ 


Maine’s recyclers are more likely — 


than the state average ‘to have college 


a median household income of almost 
$32,000, or 40 percent higher than the ay- 


erage household income of an environmen- 


tally “indifferent” person. Solid majorities 
of the most environmentally active Ameri- 
cans have been to college, while majorities 
of the least active groups havé not. 

A final demographic predictor is gender: 
women are more environmentally active 


than men. This gender gap is particularly 


important because women still do most of 
the household shopping. Their dominance 
in supermarket aisles and at retail counters 
might make the positioning and eventual 
success of certain “green” products easier to 
achieve. 

Although Grousers and Basic Browns 
make up the majority of U.S. households, 
that doesn’t mean that the environmental 
market is a myth. Vast majorities of Ameri- 


educations. But 56 percent of those 
aged 65 and older are recyclers, 
compared with only 37 percent of 
those under age 35. Older people re- 
_.. member the hard times of the 1930s © 
and 1940s, when scrap metal and 
__ newspaper were worth a few extra 
-: The household 
ve clers tend to go to extremes. Those | 
— = with incomes of under $25,000 and 
"those with incomes of $50,000 or 
“more are near-average recyclers. 
But nearly two-thirds of Maine’s 


incomes of recy-" 


ne middle-income households do not . 


“so. reeyele.: Snes a8 
oc + Reeyclers are also more likely to 
zi -buy low-waste products. Forty-two 
“percent say they ‘uswally use cloth 
“towels and napkins; compared with 
* =31 percent of nonrecyclers. Thirty- 
“+2 nine percent say. they'often buy in 
~~ bulk to avoid excessive packaging, 
"compared with 32 percent of 
“*. nonrecyclers. And 31 percent of re- 
= cyclers say they avoid products that 
ne ‘are not recyclable, compared with 
> 19 percent of nonrecyclers. 
252" solid majority. of Maine resi- 
: se dents favor aggressive legislation 
__ against. disposable: products and 
throwaway packaging, whether they 


we 


precede behavioral ones. 


The first stage—deep public concern 
about environmental problems—has cer- 
tainly been reached. So far, voters have 
been largely unwilling to take the next step 
and approve sweeping changes. But the im- 


“are apparent. 


cans are worried about our environmental 
future. So far, only a minority have 
adopted more environmentally responsible 
lifestyles. But attitudinal changes generally 


recycle or not. As these attitudes 
pick up steam, businesses will be 
faced with a mixture of problems 
and opportunities. Two conclasions 


ket. - 


First, businesses can curry favor —Evan 


with college-educated, 
upper-income, and 
older consumers by 
reducing waste in their 


packaging and product : In Maine, older and rural people.are more- 

lines. Second, they can recyclers than young peopl sity folks 

introduce convenience 5) (percent of Maine residents Who say they recycle their household old trash, 
Serko reer ._ by selected charact ics,’ 990! gi 


to the recycling move- 
“ment. The survey 
found that while Main- 
ers overwhelmingly 
endorse recycling, 
many don’t think their 
communities can meet 
the state’s 50 percent 
goal. The reason: in- 
convenience and lack 
of knowledge about 
what to do with waste. 
Businesses that de- 
sign and promote con- 
venience products like 
home separation sys- 
tems, composting 


equipment, mulching ese ee per 


lawnmowers, and 


portant attitudinal shifts of the 1980s should 
gradually change environmental behavior in 


the 1990s. 
The stage, it seems, is finally set for the 


“sreening of America.” ® 


ee 
TAKING IT FURTHER 


Publications: Green MarketAlert is a monthly 
newsletter that analyzes the implications of the 
environmental movement on consumers. Address 


other products will be a welcom 
-ally to states trying to meet ambi- eae 
tious recycling goals. They will also eae, 
tap into a rapidly growing new mar- 


Richert and Barbara Nash 


“~~ Not Just Talking Trash 


inquiries to MarketAlert, 345 Wood Creek Road, 
Bethlehem, CT 06751; telephone (203) 266-7209. 
In Business bills itself as the magazine for envi- 
ronmental entrepreneuring. To find out more, 
write The JGPress, Box 323, Emmaus, PA 18049; 
telephone (215) 967-4135. 

For a copy of Roper’s study of environmen- 
tal consumers, contact Tom Miller at the Rope 
Organization, 205 East 42nd Street, New we 
NY 10017; telephone (212) 599-0700. 

Reprints of this article are available; call 
(800) 828-1133. 
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The following is an edited version of the 


planner’s vision? Is it anyone's vision? 
Have we mixed up the role of visionary, 
prophet and doomsayer? Are planners the 
kind of people we want to have visions? 

| immediately thought of a book 
purchased almost 20 years ago, entitled 
Designing the New City; it gives vision of a 
place called Toroid, a city of around a 
million people, in what the author called 
the ideal shape—a toroid, or donut of 
linked clusters names (in ironical Greek) 
Terminus, Factoris, Centralis, Colosseum, 
Universitas, and Senatus. Who needs 
that kind of vision except to say that’s the 
wrong way to do things? 

The author of Toroid—an engineer by 

name of Gibson—closes his book 


“signer of Tapiola, the town on the 
outskirts of Helsinki. It is the classic 
cri de coeur of the misunderstood 
planner: 


* 
, 
f 
- 


by John Sewell 


planner adoy 
best.” 

Second, and it follows directly, too 
often the visionary planner turns out to 
be a crackpot—or dangerously close to a 
know-it-all demagogue. These kinds of 
planners have been dreadfully wrong- 
headed many too many times. 

Let me give a few examples of the 
superiority mode. Le Corbusier—of 
whom Peter Hall says bitterly “The evil 
that Le Corbusier did lives after him”— 
put together these words in praise of the 
planner: 

The harmonious city must first be 
planned by experts who understand 
the science of urbanism. They must 
work out their plans in total freedom 
from partisan pressures and special 
interests; once their plans are 
formulated, they must be 
implemented without opposition. 

And here is Kent Barker of CMHC, 
the chief planner of Ajax in the late ‘40s: 

The town planner is probably the 
most consistently frustrated 

professional man. This is so 

because he is generally dealing 
with existing cities, 
bedevilled with traffic 
congestion, obsolete 
housing, and all the 


Mineo cone ee | 
e PLANNER AS VISIONARY = : 


keynote address at the recent OPP! 
conference. 


he title I’ve been given to work 
with is pretty daunting: what 
are we to make of today’s 
planners? Is today's city the 


John Sewell 


Ah, the problems with reality. 

There are two problems with this all 
too common approach. First, it assumes 
there is something wrong with other 
people—that they are too dumb to 
understand the genius of vision. The 


a quote from Heikki van Hertzen, 


Every time you want 
to make an important 


reform or present a modern 

farsighted project, manifestations of 
you can expect to modern 

meet with civilization. 
stubborn By comparison, 
conservative and Ajax presented a 
deep prejudice. clean, 

Not only are uncomplicated 
authorities technical 


problem. We had 
no local politics 
with which to 
content, and no 
municipal council to 
convince or pacify. 
Barker's statement leads one 
to query whether the cleanliness of 
Ajax is what has made its plan so 
forgettable, as town plans go. 
But cjuite respectable planners can 
e ; Le Corbusier: spout things which are absolute 
The evil he did lives after him.” nonsense. Here's Ebenezer Howayd 
talking about what the planner can 


conservative, so are 
public opinion and 
the press. Most 
industrialists and 
businessmen think they 
are farsighted men of 
tomorrow. Among these 
men, in fact, the percentage of 
conservatives is even higher than 
the average of the public at large. It 
is hard to believe but it is true. It is 
such a problem that you cannot 
realize a new town project without 
finding a remedy for this obstacle. 
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deliver: 

Yes, the key to the problem how to 
restore the people to the land—that 
beautiful land of ours, with canopy of 
sky, the air that blows upon it, the 
sun that warms it, the rain and dew 
that moisten it—the very 
embodiment of Divine love for 
man—is indeed a Master Key, for it is 
the key to a portal through which, 
even when scarce ajar, will be seen to 
pour a flood of light on the problems 
of intemperance, of excessive toil, of 
restless anxiety, of grinding 
poverty—the true limits of 
Governmental interference, ay, and 
the relations of man to the Supreme 
Power. 

The solution proposed is a city which 
mixes the town and the country—the 
Third Way—in which he will lead people 
like a Moses: 

« it has been shown that an 
organized, migratory movement from 
over-developed, high-priced land to 
comparatively raw and unoccupied 
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land, will enable all who desire it to 
live this life of equal freedom and 
opportunity; and a sense of the 
possibility of a life on earth at once 
orderly and free dawns upon the 
heart and mind.” 

How many of us would vouch for how 
the migration from city centre to suburb 
has led to a North American nirvana, as 
Howard expected? 

Several decades later, the American 
architect Frank Lloyd Wright took the 
same missionary approach to city 
building. He also engaged in direct 
assault on the city, although from a 
somewhat different perspective and with 
an angry scowl, and even more of a 
crackpot image: 

Of all the underlying forces 
working toward emancipation of the 
city dweller, most important is the 
gradual re-awakening of the primitive 
instincts of the agrarian (p. 
64)...uniting desirable features of the 
city with the freedom of the ground 
in natural happy union: such 
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reintegration as here called 
Broadacre City....We have earned the 
good right to speak of this city of 
tomorrow, the city of Democracy, 
indulging in no double-talk, as the 
City of Broad Acres. (p. 74). 

A gradual awakening of the primitive 
instincts of the agrarian? Is the man for 
real? Yet here’s an example of the same 
kind of strange thinking coming from the 
mouth of Canadian architect A.S. 
Mathers in 1940: 

The technique of the tall building 
can be used to release the ground 
with its grass and trees for the use of 
the city dweller. The universal 
adoption of this principle in urban 
planning and housing would have 
most spectacular results. When you 
consider that is it possible as has 
been demonstrated by Corbusier in 
Paris to achieve densities as high as 
400 per acre by using buildings 150 
feet high and occupying only 12 per 
cent of the site leaving 88 per cent of 
the entire area for parks and other 
purposes adjacent to the buildings, 
not a mile away. The country is 
thereby brought into the city and you 
have the ideal of all town planners, 
the ‘city of green’ with no suburbs. 
The town ends abruptly at the farm 
lands surrounding it. We come back 
to the medieval concept of the town. 

Can you believe it? Let me end this 
section of my remarks with probably the 
most influential pronouncement ever 
made about the planning vision in North 
America, from the American planner 
Clarence Stein at mid century. This 
thinking spawned the disastrous urban 
renewal programs of the next twenty five 
years as well as the suburban sprawl 
which continues today, unrelenting: 

Existing cities cannot fit the needs 
of this age without a complete 
rebuilding. It is not merely that the 
elements and the details of plan and 
mass urgently require new forms, but 
that the relationship of these to each 
other must be radically revised. For 
this, one must begin with a clean 
slate and a large one. Therefore it 
seems to me that the sane policy is 
first to direct our energy toward 
building new and complete 
communities from the ground up: 
that is to say on open land outside 
developed urban areas. This we 
should do until such time as we have 
adequateby demonstrated, by 
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adequately demonstrated, by 
contrast, how unworkable and 
wasteful are the obsolete patterns of 

_ the old cities, and how completely 

& hey demand replacement. It is futile 
to attempt this in a small piecemeal 
manner. Meanwhile, where attempts 
are made to redevelop our old cities, 
it must be done on an adequate scale 
to form New Towns or at least 
modern neighbourhoods within the 
old cities but to a pattern far 
different from the old... 
Redevelopment will be valueless 
unless each scheme is part of a co- 
ordinated process that will 
ultimately make the old cities into 
New cities—modern cities.... 

So what goes so horribly wrong? Is it 
that planners can't be helpful visionaries? 
Is the “visionary planner” an 
oxymoron—as you might attribute to the 
phrase “visionary dentist”? 

No: we require planners to be 
visionaries. It's important that people say 
“Here is what physical form should be 
like. Here is the goal which we should be 
achieving." 

In fact, there's even a legal requirement 
that planners be visionaries. It’s called 
the Official Plan and although this 
i=<trument is hardly ever used this way, 

. Ei its intention. Official Plans are 
ew mostly full of platitudes and if 
someone wants to do something out of 
keeping, we foolishly change the Plan. 
What's needed, instead, is a compelling 
vision. 

How do we get that vision? 

First, we must take account of the 
changing milieu in the late twentieth 
century in which planners operate. I 
think there are three important factors. 

First, the state as a way of controlling 
society has lost a lot of its legitimacy. 
Some of this has to do with the failed 
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experiments in command economies— 
Soviet Union and its satellites in 
Eastern Europe is the most powerful 
example. Some has to do with state- 
dominated societies and the horror they 
inflict-—Germany under Hitler, for 
instance, or Chile or China. 

And this sentiment has even gone 
further, into a general sense that even 
liberal governments in civil societies are 
incapable of addressing serious problems 
such as poverty, housing, hunger. This 
perhaps is not true: with election of the 
NDP there is renewed hope in Ontario 
that government can be an effective 
force. 

Yet even at best of times government 
hates admitting there are problems it 
cant really solve. This means that 
people otherwise effective become 
impotent for fear of upsetting a political 
agenda. Planners can't tell you what 
they're doing because they're planning 
for someone else whose interest isn’t all 
that clear. Managers in government one 
doesn't fear, one often despises. 

Second, we've grown appropriately 
cynical of the brave promises of the 
private sector. The world no longer 
believes that forests will be 
replanted; that houses will be 
affordable; that buildings will be 
beautiful; that farmland will be 
preserved. Solutions don't lie 
within the private sector acting 
on its own. 

Third, many planning problems 
are created by planners. Some 
have been created by our 
visionary forefathers—Howard, 
Wright, Le Corbusier and 


others—but most have been 
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created by our planning systems. Why 
has Olympia and York grown to be one 
of the most successful development 
companies in the world? Because, says a 
pundit, it learned to overcome the 
planning process in Ontario, and it 
knows it will never again meet such a 
formidable enemy. 

Why are planners now talking so 
persuasively about the need for 
basement apartments? Because they 
recommended by-laws which prohibited 
them in the first place. Why is everyone 
talking about the Main Streets idea of 
apartments over stores? Because that 
idea, which was possible in virtually 
every Ontario municipality until the 
mid 1970s, has now been zoned into 
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oblivion: you can 
only do it after an 
approval period 
which allows the 
bank to get a 
stranglehold on the 
project. 

We've been 
planned into a 
straight jacket. 
Everywhere you turn 
there's a rule saying 
you need approval 
from a planner before 
proceeding. Now the 
planners have not 
done this entirely on 
their own: politicians 
have helped foment these controls. The 
planners went along for the ride. Maybe 
they instigated them—as they instigated 
the suburbs with low densities and 
restrictive zonings. 

What can we do in this complicated 
situation? How can we restore a rightful 
role to the visionary planner? 

Thinking of visionaries, | turned to 
the poet William Blake for inspiration. 


STRATEGIC PLANNING IN 
COMMUNITY ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 
April 4 - 7, 1991 


An intensive residential workshop-oriented program 
designed to address the needs and concems of economic 
development officers, senior municipal administrators, 
municipal planners, consultants, representatives from 
Chambers of Commerce, Boards of Trade and similar 
organizations and individuals who are active in the 
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Even Ebenezer Howard said some strange things. 


He wrote, “A spirit and a vision are not, 
as the modern philosopher supposes, a 
cloudy vapour, or a nothing; they are 
organized and minutely articulated 
beyond all that the mortal and perishing 
nature can produce.” 

And Blake being a self-acknowledged 
visionary did what all visionary planners 
do: he planned the perfect city, a Plan for 
the Holy City of the new Jerusalem, in 
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1801. As a Victorian 
writer noted eighty 
years later, it was “a 
beatific vision of a city 
as it might have been 
laid out by a heavenly 
town planner of the 
period.” 

It was a grid plan, 
with the Garden of 
Eden in the centre, 
accessed by three broad 
avenues leading from 
each of the four sides. 
The plan includes 12 
palaces, and two 
cathedrals, as well as 
many gardens. There is 
uncertainty as to exactly where the 
angels live—but that is, as we know, 
simply a matter of detail to be worked 
out at the Secondary Plan level. 

But the key is being precise: having a 
vision which is not a cloudy vapour, but 
organized and minutely articulated. 
That's the first rule. Be as specific as 
possible. Perhaps refer to what's been 
built that should be replicated. Be 
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explicit about form, density, street 
systems, mix. Don't leave general words 
2 . 
‘for people to pick among. Ensure your 


Corbusier thought was necessary. The 

planner must stress joint decision- 

making, and at the same time ensure the 

process doesn't subsume the problem. 
One strong argument about the 
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specifics support your general goals— 
e@: Ebenezer Howard and others who 
med, without any good evidence, 
that lower densities and more green space 
would provide a better city. 

Second, don’t assume that the vision 
must be something new and different— 
being new and different is the twentieth 
century disease. It is best encapsulated in 
the direction given to planners working 
on the British town of Peterloo, “Do 
anything as long as it hasn't been done 
before.” 

We can easily repeat or reinterpret the 
past, there's no sin in that. Maybe take 
one part of the municipality for which 
we are creating a vision and say, let's 
repeat that, but with changes. Or take a 
pleasing built form, and say—repeat that. 

Third, there’s nothing without a 
shared vision—one that you have with 
others. Get others on side. Neither 
governments nor private firms have the 
legitimacy to act independently. 
Consultation is necessary, and it will 
help ensure you're grounded in reality. 
The vision deteriorates when it assumes 
complete knowledge and control—as Le 


complicated planning process in Ontario 
with its layers of hearings, approvals and 
appeals, is that it disguises the fact the 
system has no teal goals. A corollary of 
being part of a serious process, is the 
need to wind down the non-serious 
processes. They should be collapsed for 
everyone's benefit. Things got 
complicated in the early 1970s because 
local communities didn't trust planners, 
but what's happened is the system has 
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become a forest of approval levers. 

We need to deregulate the bottom part 
of the land use control system so 
individuals, small people proposing small 
changes, are free to act. We must get 
serious about humility. Don't let the 
planner’s vision occupy all the space. 

Fourth, keep some distance from who 
is paying you. Remember that people 
have problems trusting governments and 
the private sector. Find ways of showing 
some independence, create the room for 
a vision to be expressed which is seen as 
something people are expected to 
respond to rather than adopt holus-bolus. 
Make the vision challenging. 

So I suggest four points: be precise in 
your vision; don’t assume you have to 
invent something new; and make yourself 
part of a constructive process with 
others, while junking the time- 
consuming destructive processes. 

The fourth point is the most difficult: 
getting the distance, finding the room to 


do this, given all the politicians and 
resident groups and developers out there. 
Maybe this is the real challenge. 

This conference is one good place to 
toss around this issue. Maybe we can talk 
about how alternatives can be put to 
others so the vision is clear. Or how we 
can write convincingly about the vision 
we have of the places where we live and 
work. Or how to be constructively 
critical of each other's vision. 

We have three days to talk about 
visions and formulate ways of taking 
these ideas to the outside world. May we 
use these days well—not just to share the 
technical aspects of what is being done, 
but devising ways in which we can use 
our skills to help our cities, our country, 
to have visions to what our cities and our 
country might be. 

The promise of the vision was outlined 
by Ebenezer Howard: 

I will undertake, then, to show how in 
my plan equal, nay better, opportunities 
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of social intercourse may be enjoyed than 
are enjoyed in any crowed city, while yet 
the beauties of nature may encompass 
and enfold each dweller therein; how 
higher wages are compatible with 
reduced rents and rates; how abundant 
opportunities for employment and bright 
prospects for advancement may be 
secured for all; how capital may be 
attracted and wealth created; how the 
most admirable sanitary conditions may 
be ensured; how beautiful homes and 
gardens may be seen on every hand; how 
the bounds of freedom may be widened, 
and yet all the best results of concert and 
co-operation gathered in by a happy 
people. 


John Sewell is the former Mayor of 
Toronto. He now writes and lectures on 
cities and city politics. 


EAPIP TASK FORCE RELEASES ITS RECOMMENDATIONS 


arly this year, the 
E Environmental Assessment 

Program Improvement Project 

(EAPIP) Task Force publicly 
released its long-awaited 
recommendations in a document entitled 
Toward Improving the Environmental 
Assessment Program in Ontario. The 
recommendations have been referred to 
EAAC, and public submissions are now 
being invited. 

It is quite probable that to 
some EA practitioners, the 
recommendations will seems 
quite welcome. The public 
sector, for example, is likely 
to be pleased with the 
proposals concerning site 
acquisition, time limits and 
the director's right to 
determine acceptability. 
However, to the author, 
some of the 
recommendations seem to 
run counter to the notion of 
streamlining, and threaten to 
make the process lengthier, less 
informative, more complicated and 
more confrontational. 
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SUBMISSIONS TO EAAC INVITED 
by Jonathan Kauffman 


Since the recommendations are quite 
exhaustive, only a few key points are 
reviewed here. Hopefully, readers will 
obtain their own copies of the document, 
and judge for themselves how well the 
new recommendations meet their EA 


concerns. 
The PAC Phase and ADD Report 
A new Planning and Consultation 

(PAC) phase is proposed for the 


Choice of sites may be quicker, but 
design is longer. 
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beginning of the process. This would 
consist of an initial public notice of the 
EA, and a first public meeting, supported 
by a draft Assessment Design Document 
(ADD), containing, among other things, 
the proposed “alternatives to” and 
“alternative methods.” If it is intended to 
deal with both types of alternative 
concurrently, and not serially, this could 
be quite a positive development. 
Otherwise, the main value would 
only be to serve as a “straw 
man”, which is not without 
its merit, although the cost 
would be another report, 
and another hearing (see 
Scoping below). 

One component of this 
new phase is the 
recommendation that in 
the Consultation Plan of 
the ADD, the proponent 
should set out the methods 
of dispute resolution to be 
used in the planning and 

consultation phase. 


a formula for “who wins” is 
unlikely to lessen the adversarial nature 


Negotiating what is essentially 
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CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS 
TASK FORCE ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 


MEMBERS, TASK FORCE WORKING GROUPS 


MARK HORNELL 
TASK FORCE COORDINATOR 


PRELIMINARY VISION STATEMENT 


| have attached the preliminary vision prepared by members of the Task Force. The 


and a range of proposed components. This preliminary vision should serve as the basis for 


@ preliminary vision is made up of three major visionary statements supported by key concepts 


the creation of a Regional Vision Statement over the next few months. 


The working groups, coming from their particular perspectives, should address a number of 
basic questions to this material: 


Is the basic structure of the vision complete or are additional visionary 
statements required? 


Does the vision statement need further elaboration to make it more clear and 
comprehensive? 


Do the proposed components fit with the general visionary statements and 
concepts? Should some be incorporated into the visionary statements, are 
others supporting concepts or are some really goal or other types of statements? 
What is missing from the preliminary vision? 

ls the preliminary vision sufficiently long term? 


Are there aspects to the preliminary vision that do not fit with the concept of 
sustainable development? 


Working group members may identify other relevant questions that should be posed, as well 
as identify ideas from the public participation summary report or the working interpretation of 
@ sustainable development that should be included. 


Over the next two months the working groups should attempt to make the preliminary vision 
more complete, each working to improve the preliminary statement from the perspective of 
their subject area. Working groups should be prepared to present a verbal presentation at the 
community forum on June 15, 1991 that outlines their work to date on refining the vision. 
Following the community forum, working groups should prepare a final report to the Task Force 
(to be submitted by July 1, 1991), that sets out their respective recommendations for the 
Regional Vision. Working group recommendations should include a series of general visionary 
statements, backed up by key concepts, given expression through a set of goals appropriate 
to each. 


Background: What is a vision? 


A vision is the deepest expression of what we want. By creating a vision we are forced to 
take a stand for a preferred future. It is an expression of community optimism that captures 
the imagination and engages the spirit. A vision breaks with the predictable path and aims 
at something greater. To articulate a vision and act on it is the fundamental content of 
leadership. 


For Regional government, a vision serves two main purposes: first, it provides a common 
focus for further collective action through policies, programs and expenditures; second, it 
represents an agreement between government and citizens on the future toward which public 


action should be aiming. A vision provides citizens, political representatives and public 
servants with a common frame of reference. 


How does a vision differ from goals and objectives? 


Visions are given effective expression through the identification of goals and objectives. A 
vision is an idea of where we want to be in the future and goals and objectives describe, in 
somewhat general terms, how to get there. 
A goal is an aspiration and an objective is a target. Nevertheless, goals are useless unless 
they help separate the desirable from the undesirable. Thus they must be relatively specific, 
though they will be further refined and quantified when they are translated into objectives. The 
following statements are not goals: 

- Diversify the economy. 

- Decrease unemployment. 

- Clean up the water. 


These statements are vague, open ended wishes that identify neither what is desired nor what 
is to be prevented, and therefore, they provide no planning guidance. 


The following are examples of more explicit goal statements: 
- Increase the number of small capital intensive manufacturing firms in the region. 


- Double the proportion of local employment directly or indirectly related to 
agriculture. 
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Increase the total acreage of Carolinian hardwood forest under protection. 


Any goal being considered should be subjected to a three part "goal test”: 


We 


Does the goal derive from a future self-image of the community (the vision)? 
The self-image should be a long term one and should relate not only to a static 
state (e.g.: “more diversified economic activity"), but to a local dynamic as well 
(e.g.: "an increased rate of new business formation’). 


Does it derive from an intimate knowledge of the area based on both 
quantitative and experiential information? 


Does it adhere to the “what/which" rule? A goal must say what is to be the 
case with which individuals, organizations, activities and/or locations (though this 
should be expressed in non-numerical form). The goal should provide real 
guidance to the preferable course of action. 


This "goal test" asks nothing more than that a goal be derived from forethought, that it be 
based on factual information and experience, and that it be specific. 


REGIONAL CHAIRMAN’S TASK FORCE ON 
SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 


PRELIMINARY VISION 


INTRODUCTION 


This preliminary vision was prepared by the Task Force in a brainstorming session that 
occured on the evenings of March 20 and April 3, 1991. Task Force members initial visions 
focused around three major themes, which were identified by the facilitator from the public 
participation material and the initial working interpretation of sustainable development. 


PRELIMINARY VISION 


PEOPLE AND THEIR GOVERNMENT 


See eee 


Healthy, educated, empowered citizens participating In pro-active government decision 
making. 


Key Concepts: 
. Ownership of problems rests with those affected/responsible. 
- Government short and long term planning includes informed citizen input. 


- Government is pro-active rather than reactive in addressing issues within its 
jurisdiction. 


- Individual and collective health, affordability and security are considered in all 
planning and development. 


Proposed Components: 


ae Interlocking government structures within region with public input through small 
community groups which meet to provide input that is used in government decision 
making. 

2: New ways are found to get the public plugged into the governing process out of 


community, rather than self interest (perhaps electronic town meetings). 


3. Local news media play a positive role by reporting the news not just sensationalizing 
the negative; they become part of the vision. 


4, Research and recommendations are followed in planning processes; citizens can see 
that things result from their input. 


5: Government has in place a long term vision (greater than 3 years) that influences 
planning process within a sustainable development framework. 


6. Education process teaches children to be world leaders in sustainable development. 


re Citizens take responsibility for the values and morality of their children and themselves. 


10. 


13. 
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13. 
14. 


Delegation of a range of responsibilities to local governments by the Province and the 
federal government. 


Responsibility for local politics is shared by the public with politics becoming a staple 
of dinnertime conversation. 


Healthy exchange of ideas and information amongst government and educational 
institutions regarding sustainable development, as part of a larger coalition of public 
interchange. _ 


Work at tax reductions to create jobs: break the chain of raising taxes to create jobs 


(eg: create a healthy community reducing illness that requires taxes to pay for health 
care). 


People have pride in their community. 

Health promotion and prevention takes on greater importance. 
No food banks. 

ECOLOGY AND ECONOMY 


Respect for the Earth’s ecology and concern for the Integration of people and their 
environment underpin our economic planning; the need for economic growth Is 
balanced with the need for environmental management and ecological Integration. 


Key Concepts: 


- Jobs and conservation are both necessary. 

- Strong private and public sectors are both necessary. 

- Conservation and alternative technology need political support and promotion. 
- Green space, trees and natural areas are important in urban settings. 


- Urban and rural pollution control, recycling, wast and toxin disposal need equal 
planning time and attention. 


Proposed Components: 


1. 


Industrial business parks on the edge of the urban area are viable, active and growing 
in an appropriate way within established boundaries. 


Industrial areas are mixed/integrated with residential and commercial uses and green 
space in an appropriate way, allowing walking to work or the use of public transit. 


Model environmental research park development with a world wide reputation, with 
expertise in urban/rural research that exports outputs to the world (eg: ecological 
refuse treatment plant - Rhode Island model - leader in using garbage as a raw 
material). i 


10. 


Creek valleys in the region remain beautiful and unpaved. 
Few patients in cancer wards as a result of decreased pollution. 


People caring by total community caring for all aspects of community not just our own 
niche. Homes are connected to business and industry. 


Community that educates and keeps its 25 - 44 year olds. 


Incentives are given to businesses willing to work in sustainable development mode to 
attract 25 - 44 year olds. 


Need for landfill sites will be greatly reduced by extensive and viable reduction, re- 
use and recycling. 


Strong private sector free of public sector involvement within the parameters of 
sustainable development. 


MANAGED DEVELOPMENT 


Change Is managed with sensitivity toward people and our environment while ensuring 
equity and security for ourselves and future generations. 


Key Concepts: 


- Creativity and equality in the use of resources. 

- Needs of all citizens are taken into account. 

- Economy is diverse and self sufficient. 

- Controlled population growth. 

- Firm urban boundaries and farmland preservation. 

- Integrated transportation systems with alternatives to automobile travel. 


- Enhanced, aesthetically pleasing neighbourhoods. 


Proposed Components: 


Ve 


Railways are built over with mixed commercial and affordable residential development 
in Hamilton’s central area. 


Easy, uncongested movement of people in a way we are all comfortable with. 


Clean neighbourhoods with numerous parks being used with enhanced facilities for 
children. 


Diverse, individualized, richly varied neighbourhoods with a mix of families, economic 
activities (traditional/non-traditional), races and cultures and people who need support. 


Vibrant/safe downtown areas that are thriving and active. 


Strong farm economy within a thriving rural area witha range of recreational and other, 
non-farm rural businesses. 


A community of communities framed by green vegetation, built to a human scale that 
works on both social and physical levels. 


Green links between human settlements that include walking paths and bikeways. 
Industrial areas are cleaned up and developed as planned. 
No loss of green space. 


Maximum of one bag of garbage per home per pickup, with composting and gardening 
in every home. 


Greatly reduced automobile use with a model transportation system that integrates all 


modes of movement. 


Smokeless industry. 
People swimming at clean beaches on Hamilton Harbour. 


Most people living and working in the region with little traffic between Toronto and 
Hamilton. 


GO trains to the U.S. border at Niagara Falls. 


Active community all day and every day in all parts of the region; people stay here for 
all activities. 


People no longer are living on the streets. 
A face lift on old and new buildings developing pride in neighbourhoods. 
Preservation or architectural heritage. 


Good and frequent public transprotation from urban core to conservation areas. 
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DATE: Wednesday, January 9, 1990 1 


TIME: 7:00 o’clock p.m. 


PLACE: Committee Room, 15th Floor, Regional Offices 


ile GENERAL 
a) Declaration of Interest: Municipal Conflict of Interest Act 


b) Minutes of Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development Committee 
Meeting - November 28, 1990 


C) Purpose of Meeting 
- To establish working groups, structure and membership 
- To present a summary report on the autumn public participation process 
- To address vacancies on the Task Force 

d) Chairman’s Remarks 


Ze BUSINESS ITEMS 


2.1 Summary Report on the Fall 1990 Public Participation Programme 
(Mark Hornell) 


For information and discussion. 
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2.4 


Pas) 


2.6 


a) 


b) 


4.1 


ADJOURNMENT 
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Chairman’s Task Force on Agenda ; + © January 9, 1990 
Sustainable Development | @ 


Task Force Orin Groups (Mark Hornell) 
For discussion and decision. 

- Structure and Mandate 

- Membership 

- Schedule of Meetings and staffing 
Discussion Paver Series (Mark Hornell) 

For information and discussion. 

Task Force Vacancies (Don Ross) 

June Community Forum (Brenda Poland) 
For discussion 

- proposed purpose and program. 

Biological Terie Project (Brian McHattie) c) 


For information and discussion. 


2: FOR THE INFORMATION OF THE COMMITTEE ~ 


1990 State of Environment Report and Summary Report. (To be distributed 
at the meeting.) 


Articles: 


- Employability Resources Network Newsletter 
- Our Planet, column by David Suzuki 


4. OTHER BUSINESS 


Meeting Schedule for 1991 


| by 


MINUTES OF THE CHAIRMAN’S TASK FORCE ON 


The Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development met at 7:00 p.m. on Wednesday, sae 
November 28, 1990, in Room 219, at Hamilton City Hall. 


Present: 


Absent: 


Also Present: 


b) 


SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 


Chairman (Councillor) D. Ross 

Prof. S. French, R. Korol, J. McCulloch J. Walkem, J. Nriagu, 
G. Smuk, B. McHattie, J. Michaluk, P. Ashenhurst, M. Boyak, 
G. Simmons : 


Councillor T. Cooke - City Business 
Councillor D. Granger - Another Commitment 
J. MacDonald, D. Wilson, P. Earl, D. Lamont 


M. Hornell, B. Poland, B. Pearce, V. Abraham, D. Sider, M. Emo, 
G. DeSantis, G. Wilson, N. Ragetlie, V. Ramsay, F. Boyce, 
K. Pidsadny 


Declaration of Interest re: Municipal Conflict of Interest Act: (None) 


Minutes of Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development Committee 
Meeting - October 17, 1990 
(Michaluk/Simmons) be received and adopted as presented. 

CARRIED 


ja BUSINESS ITEMS 


ZL 


Post-Community Workshop Assessment and Preliminary Results. 


Mr. Hornell addressed members on the outcome of the Community 
Workshops. There were 157 attendees throughout the Region at the 
Workshop. Staff are investigating with Canada Post on the mail-out situation 
of the newsletter. The overall response was that citizens were in favour of 
long-term aspects of community quality, environmental protection, economic 
diversification and community health. It was noted how citizens valued the 
Region’s natural attributes, i.e., escarpment, harbour, Royal Botanical 
Gardens. Other concerns were recycling and Affordable Housing. Staff will 
prepare a report to summarize the outcome of the community workshops 
highlighting areas of commonality amongst the local municipalities. 


Regional Chairman’s Task Force Minutes November 28, 1990 
On Sustainable Development 
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Individually, members reported on the workshops that they attended. It was 
noted that there appears to be genuine concern in the overall intent of the 
workshops on Sustainable Development from citizen input. Members 
congratulated staff on their efforts. It was also noted that, if possible, these 
workshops were excellent packages that could be presented to other targeted 
areas such as the Real Estate Board, or the Law Society. 


End of the Year Assessment and Update. 


Mark Hornell explained that the first meeting in January, 1991, will be to 
address the concerns of Focus groups. There will be six focus groups prior to 
Christmas; 1990, and the remainder will be held in the new year. The 
Planning Department will prepare a series of discussion papers consisting of 
facts sheets, basic social stats, and land-use stats. The discussion papers will 
address a range of issues that are "issue-oriented" as opposed to "policy- 
oriented". Members were encouraged to provide feedback to the Planning 
Department on content of the discussion papers. The focus groups are a good 
instrument to expand the intent of the Sustainable Task Force’s mandate. 


Councillor D. Ross and Mark Hornell will address the vacancy of Councillor 
D. Wilson and Mr. P. Dawson. 


Hamilton/Burlington Ecocity Proposal. 


Mr. Farrell Boyce and Ms. V. Ramsay from the First Unitarian Church of 
Hamilton addressed members. 


A series of workshops will be held in 1991 to address the basic concept of a 
Hamilton-Burlington Bioregion, and provide the opportunity for citizens to 
formulate and discuss their own action plans to assist environmental reform. 
Workshops will address Ecosystems and Bioregions; Food for People in the 
Ecocity; Moving to the Ecocity, and Work We Can Do. 


It was noted that one workshop will specifically address the Steel Industry in 
Hamilton. . 


e 
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2.4 State of Environment 1990: Summary Report 


N. Ragetlie presented the draft, State of the Environment 1990 - Summary 
Report, to members. The purpose of the report is to increase awareness 
about the state of the Region’s environment; the effects of human activities 
on it, and the implications of changes on the environment, to provide a 
resource for continued public education and dialogue and, to help identify 
areas in which we have inadequate or limited knowledge. 


Members express concern on highlighting the different types of land 
severances that should be included in the report, in particular, agricultural 
severanices. 


3: NEW BUSINESS #1 


Councillor D. Ross introduced Bill Pearce, Head of Strategic Planning, to members. 
Mr. Pearce is replacing John Barr. 


NEW BUSINESS #2 
The letter of resignation from Peter Dawson was distributed to members. 
NEW BUSINESS #3 


The brochure "National Conference on Disaster Management 1991" was distributed 
to members. 


NEW BUSINESS #4 


The next meeting is scheduled for Wednesday, January 9, 1991, Committee Room, 
15th Floor, Regional Offices. 
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4. FOR THE INFORMATION OF THE COMMITTEE 


(McHattie/Michaluk) 
That these items be received for information: 


a) Ontario Round Table Update: Sustainable Development Codes of Practice; 
Summary of Initiatives by other municipalities. 


b) Christmas reading: 


- "Home Sweet Home: Solving the Household Hazardous Waste Problem". 
Alternatives 


- "Principles of a Sustainable Community". U.B.C. Symposium on Sustainable 
Development. 


- "Is Nature Good?" Places 
- Challenge, Newsletter of the Healthy Communities Project. 8 
Cc) Staff changes: Bill Pearce, new Head of Strategic Planning. | 


aE OTHER BUSINESS 


6. ADJOURNMENT 
The meeting adjourned at 9:00 p.m. 


Chairman 


Secretary 
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PLANNING & DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
STRATEGIC PLANNING 


Date: December 11, 1990 File: 764.91 1 — 
To: TASK FORCE MEMBERS 

From: BRENDA POLAND. Be ‘Ext. 4162 

Re: Preliminary outline of June Forum 


Work is under way to organize a Community Forum in June 1991. 
The objectives of this one-day forum are to: 
1. report working groups’ results (to date) 


2. provide an opportunity for the public to comment on the working groups’ 
results 


3. develop a dialogue between the Task Force and the public which will 
contribute to the Vision Statement 


4. exhibit young peoples’ ideas concerning a vision for Hamilton-Wentworth 
5. increase public awareness of sustainable development, especially as it applies 
to Hamilton-Wentworth 
Basic Information 
When: 9 am - 4:30 pm, Saturday, June 15, 1991 
Where: Hamilton Convention Centre 
Other: -free registration (including lunch) 
-possibility of child care, one-day bus passes, etc. 


-150 - 200 people expected 
-broadcast on Cable 14 television 


Tentative Activities 


Introduction ; ; . 
- welcome by Reg Whynott € 
- presentation of Task Force work to date (public consultation, working 
groups, etc.) . 
- questions from the floor 


Workshops 
- five concurrent sessions based on working group subject areas 
- format of small discussion groups 


Lunch 
- with a speaker 


Group Reports to the Task Force 
- brief overview of morning’s workshops 


Discussion and Public Submissions 
- opportunity for people to speak to Task Force members 


Dropin 
- held throughout the day 
- for the Forum participants and for people who are not attending the 
Forum 
- comprising: children’s visions, Community Workshop video (viewing 
times will be posted and/or advertised), Task Force display, & 
handouts 


Tentative Agenda 


8:30 am Registration 
9:00 - 10:25 Introduction 
10:25 - 10:45 ‘Break 

10:45 - 12:00 Workshops 


12:00 - 1:30pm Luncheon with speaker 


1:30 - 3:10 = ~—‘ Report to Task Force 
3:10 - 3:30 Break 
3:30 - 4:30 Discussion and Public Submissions 


Wrap-up by Don Ross 


Publicity 


1. Public service announcements, news releases 
- Magazines, radio stations, etc. 
- first deadlines early February 


2. Brochure | 
- outlining Forum program and including registration form 
- distribute late March 


3. Newsletter 
- i. results of Community Workshops, phone line, focus groups 
ii. overview of working groups 
iii. advertise Forum 
- distribute late March 
- insert in Spectator (Saturday) and available for pickup at 
various locations (ie. libraries, recreation centres, etc.) 


4. Advertising 
- Spectator, Toronto Star? 
- May 


5. Mall display 
- increase people’s exposure to Task Force work 
- similar material as in newsletter 
= May 


: OCR Development 
pem™& Lybrand 

* ® ing Group 
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JOB TRAINING FOR PEOPLE ON SOCIAL ASSISTANCE 


The purpose of this report, which was prepared 
in September, 1989 by Dianne Kinnon for the 
National Anti-Poverty Organization (NAPO), was 
to examine the strengths and weaknesses of job 
training programs from the perspective of those 
most affected by them. The study was funded 
by Employment and Immigration Canada and 
will be used by the Canadian Labor Market 
Productivity Centre in reviewing policies and 
programs for job training. 


NAPO researchers spoke with 89 former train- 
ees in group and individual interviews between 
July and September, 1989. NAPO worked with 
community-based organizations in 12 communi- 
ties and nine provinces to identify and select 
participants. With a few exceptions, interview- 
ees had been on social assistance when they 
began their training, and were no longer in the 
training program at the time of the interview. 


Those interviewed represented a broad cross 
section of social assistance recipients who have 
participated in job training. Seventy-one (80%) 
of the respondents were female and 18 (20%) 
were male. Their average age was 33 years and 
58 (65%) had at least one child living with them. 
Twenty-five (20%) participants identified them- 
selves as someone with a personal disability 
and 25 (29%) consider themselves to be from a 
distinct cultural or racial group. 


Research and analysis was based on the follow- 


- ing assumptions: 


¢ Job preparation includes any combination of 
the following courses: English or French as a 
second language; literacy programs; academic 
(high school) up-grading; life skills/goal set- 
ting in a group setting; job search prepara- 
tion; specific skills training; pre-trades and 
trades courses; community college and uni- 
versity study and work experience programs. 


¢ “Training” alsd includes the promotion of 
educational options; information and selection; 
individual support services; and financial and 
practical help for, trainees during training, 
during the time they look for employment and 
after they begin working. 


e Job training is not job creation. Job training is 
designed to help welfare recipients compete 
in the job market but does not guarantee them 
employment. 


Some Major Findings 


e Social assistance recipients have an over- 
whelming drive for independence and embrace 
real opportunities to become more employ- 
able. 


e Many individuals face a daunting array of 
financial, practical and psychological barriers 
to entering and completing training programs ~ 
and then making the transition to paia 
employment. 


¢ Social assistance recipients live in poverty 
and often have few resources to bring to train- 
ing. The system itself does much to erode 
their dignity and self-esteem. For many of them, 
returning to the workforce is a re-entry to main- 
stream society. 


e Even in provinces that have developed a strat- - 
egy to promote training, information flow is 
erratic and rarely sufficient for the recipient to 
make informed, independent educational 
choices. 


e In spite of the demand for training and the 
fact that existing courses only reach five per 
cent of those who are eligible, several prov- 
inces have introduced mandatory training and 
work experience programs. | 

... continued on page 2 
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* Although long waiting lists for some individual 
courses were found, a more significant 
problem for trainees was in progressing 
sequentially through a series of training stages 
when needed. 


e Extreme differences in the quality of the train- 
ing itself were demonstrated by participants’ 
Stories. Numerous examples of insensitive, 
paternalistic and rigid programs were re- 
counted. The two most significant factors in a 
good training experience for Participants were 
the flexibility of the program in meeting stu- 
dent needs and ability of the instructors to 
establish a rapport with the students. 


¢ A number of female participants recounted 
experiences of sexual harassment, most 
commonly during job placements. The more 
barriers they faced (for example, being dis- 
abled or from a visible minority), the greater 
their vulnerability. 


¢ Students at all levels Strongly favor “real” work 
experience in their employment preparation. 
Unfortunately, many examples of poor or in- 
appropriate placements were described, in- 
Cluding those with little supervision and those 
completely unrelated to training or job market 
needs. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


Three policy review priorities are Suggested by 
the research findings. Changes in job training 
programs at the federal and provincial levels 
should be directed toward: 


1) achieving consistently high standards in the 
quality of training; a 

2) reducing the financial and practical barriers 
to training for participants: and 


3) making the full range of training opportuni- 
ties available to social assistance recipients 
who want.them. 


These objectives will require the federal and 
Provincial governments to commit additional 
resources in recommended areas; to develop 
cooperation among the three levels of govern- 
ment, delivery agents and the community to better 
identify and address training needs; and to 
develop principles and minimum standards for 
program quality. @ 
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The Employability Resources Network 
55 Parkdale Ave., Ottawa K1Y 1E5 


(613) 728-1879 FAX (613) 728-9387 


Strategic Management Committee: 
J.P. Herzog, Coopers & Lybrand Consulting 
Group; 

Terrance Hunsley, CCSD; 

Keith Norton, The Norton Group Inc. 


Contract Administration/Technical Support: 
J.P. Herzog, Coopers & Lybrand Consulting 
Group 


Communications: Barbara Fox, Media Concepts 
Communications Inc. 


Information Resources: Harry MacKay, CCSD 


Demonstration Evaluation: Paul Opryszek, 
Coopers & Lybrand Consulting Group 


Quebec Liaison: J.B. Robichaud, CCSD 


The Employability Resources Network (ERN) isa 
three year demonstration project funded by Em- 
ployment and Immigration Canada under the in- 
novations program. 


ERN is the responsibility of three organizations: 
The Canadian Council on Social Development, 
Coopers & Lybrand Consulting Group and The 
Norton Group. Its purpose is to explore methods 
for helping unemployed people off social assis- 
tance and back into the job market, through the 
Promotions, evaluation and Cataloguing of em- 
ployability programs currently underway across 
Canada. 


There is no charge for this newsletter. Organiza- 
tions interested in being added to the mailing list 
should contact ERN at the telephone number 
listed above. 


Excerpts from the newsletter may be reprinted 
without permission. However, please be sure to 
properly attribute any excerpts. 


Views or opinions expressed in this newsletter 
do not necessarily coincide with official ERN 
policy. 


Produced by: 
Media Concepts Communications Inc. 
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HOW EUROPE IS DEALING WITH LONG-TERM UNEMPLOYMENT 


The following are edited excerpts from a paper 
presented by Peter Kuenstler, special consultant to 
ERGO, the European Commission's action-research 
program on long-term unemployment, to an ERN 
Colloquium in Winnipeg in September, 1990. 


While the overall unemployment total for the 12 
member countries of the European Community 
has been falling over the last two to three years, 
the proportion of long-term unemployed—those 
unemployed for 12 months or more—has been 
steadily rising from 45 per cent in 1985 to 55 per 
cent in 1988. 


The overall European Community unemployment 
rate is 8.5 per cent of the working population, 
about 13.7 million people. Seven million people 
are long-term unemployed. 


Concentration of long-term unemployed is no- 
ticeable in areas where traditional, heavy indus- 
try—which is often labor intensive—has been 
drastically restructured, or shut down. These in- 
clude coal and steel in the United Kingdom (UK), 
France, Belgium and Germany; shipbuilding in 
the UK, Germany and Greece; as well as textiles 
in France and the UK. General measures to deal 
with long-term unemployment include: 


Employment Services 


In its 1989 report on Eporment in Europe, the 
European Commission singled out one obvious 
trend in labor market policy: Most public employ- 
ment services increasingly focus on the disad- 
vantaged. 


As a result, there is a striking similarity in the 
broad approach to employment services found in 
the European Community, usually consisting of 
interviews at regular three-month intervals fol- 
lowed by programs tailored as much as possible 
to individuals. 


A second organizational trend is toward the es- 
tablishment of separate agencies, which operate 
at arm’s length from the policy-making ministry 
or department, and have responsibility for train- 
ing and employment services. Furthermore, some 
countries are also decentralizing their organiza- 
tional structure—to existing regions in Belgium; 
to working more closely with municipal and local 
government authorities in the Netherlands; to 
Training and Enterprise Councils in England and 


Wales and Local Enterprise Companies in Scot- © 
land. 


What is significant about the UK iniatives is that 
they have been constructed in such a way that 
private employers are in the majority and are 
expected to call the tune and to pay for it—or at 
least to contribute substantially more than in the 
past. Policy guidelines, monitoring of standards 
and so forth remain in the hands-of the central 
government agency. 


The effect of the Training and Enterprise Coun- 
cils in England cannot yet be assessed, but so- 
cial services critics have expressed concern that 
there will be a tendency to creaming off and 
elitist training, with the result that the most disad- 
vantaged.in the labor market will be neglected or 
dealt with only in a second-rate fashion. 


Counselling 


The timing and frequency of interviews is seen 
as crucial. Danish authorities have intensified their 
program of early intervention and careful follow- 
up on the principle that this will help in prevent- 
ing long-term unemployment. If this is to be ef- 
fective, however, interviewing and counselling 
have to be accompanied by numerous and var- 
ied possibilities for training, re-training, job offers 
and job guarantees. This is not always the situ- 
ation. 


In the UK, the reorganization of employment serv- 
ices and more intensive schemes for counselling 
have gone hand-in-hand with a tightening-up of 
measures covering eligibility for unemployment 
benefits and other forms of social security allow- 
ances. Part of this is a determined and well pub- 
licized campaign to detect and disallow—and 
where appropriate punish—fraudulent claimants. 
Regardless of the merits of such a campaign, it 
has put obstacles in the way of getting the best 
results from the intensification of the counselling 
programs. Some people feel that they are not 
seriously being offered help to find jobs but are 
being subjected to bureaucratic harassment. 


Training 


The German tradition of a ‘dual’ system based 
on a partnership between state and employers 


. . continued on page 4 
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has long been held up as a model. This relates 
mainly to initial training for young people, in which 
they spend 8 to 12 hours a week in vocational 
schools run by the state and 25 to 30 hours 
training in a workplace. This latter training may 
range from a specially equipped and staffed train- 
ing centre within a large firm to learning-by-doing 
under the supervision of a qualified worker in a 
one-person or other small workshop. In Germany, 
there are about 400 officially recognized and des- 
ignated careers for which one can train in the 
dual system. 


The success of the system depends on a high 
level of technical and professional qualifications 
as well as comprehensive accreditation and a 
sufficient number of training places offered by 
employers. During the 1980s, this condition was 
not met. In 1988, the Federal Ministry of Educa- 
tion forecast that by the end of the century, there 
would be a shortfall of one million training places. 
Clearly this state of affairs will be dramatically 
affected by the process of economic re-unifica- 
tion of Germany and the colossal additional task 
of finding employment for the whole of Germany. 


Special Employment Measures 


These can be divided into subsidies to employers 
to take on long-term unemployment and others, 
or special job creation schemes often involving 
the not-for-profit sector, or projects of community 
benefit. There is a clear division of opinion about 
this approach. 


It is argued that subsidized employment creation 
is not a cost-effective approach, that the jobs 
provided are of short duration, ending with the 
period of subsidization, and that they are often 
unreal, “Mickey Mouse” jobs. In the private sec- 
tor, it may simply end up being a temporary source 
of cheap labor. In the public sector, it may result 
in various bits of public work being transferred 
from the budget of the normally responsible local 
or central authority to the budget of the labor and 
employment authorities administering the spe- 
cial program. 


Evaluations done in the Netherlands, Ireland and 
the United Kingdom have shown a high number 
of cases in which the jobs would have been cre- 
ated anyway without the subsidy and where a 
worker has been replaced, rather than an addi- 
tional worker taken on. 
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Self-Employment and Enterprise 


Schemes to encourage the unemployed to start 
up in independent employment have become 
increasingly popular. The United Kingdom 
Enterprise Allowance Scheme has about 110,000 
entrants a year and provides a weekly allowance 
to supplement the receipts of a new business. Of 
the 600,000 who have joined the program since 


1983, 27 per cent had been unemployed for mare ~ 


than a year. Fifty-five per cent of all entrants 
were still in business after three years. 


SOME EXAMPLES 
Job Interview Guarantee (JIG) 


Job Interview Guarantee was introduced in the 
UK .on a restricted pilot basis in 20 inner city 
areas. Its objectives are to break down employ- 
ers’ reluctance to take on long-term unemployed 
from the inner city areas and to offer long-term 
unemployed the incentive of a guaranteed job 
interview. Among the most attractive features of 
the JIG scheme are screening and matching long- 
term unemployed to employer vacancies, and a 
work trial period on employer premises, while the 
long-term unemployed remains on benefits. 


Back to Work Counselling (Fianders, Belgium) 


Weer-Werk, which means roughly “back to work,” 
is the name of a program started by the Flemish 
Ministry of Employment in 1989. The program is 
voluntary and participation is encouraged by ad- 
vertisement in the media and through trade un- 
ions. Weer-Werk consists of intensive counselling 
over a period of time, seeking to use all available 
resources, skill training, preparatory training, work 
experience and job creation schemes to meéet 
the needs of individuals. 


ERGO 


ERGO is a three-year (1989-91) action-research 
program funded by the European Commission to 
identify and promote the interchange of good 
practice among measures, and to deal with long- 
term unemployment. The program operates in all 
12 member countries of the European Commis- 
sion, and there is also an exchange of informa- 
tion with other countries including Austria, Can- 
ada, Finland, Norway, Sweden and the United 
States. 


Peter Kuenstler is a director of CE] Consultants Ltd. in London, 
England. His address is: Room F38 Euston House, 81/103 
Euston Street, London, England NW1 2ET. 
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THE FUTURE OF ERN 


ERN began its third year of operation on 
June 1, 1990. By the time our mandate is 
completed in May 1991, ERN will have es- 
tablished a computerized information net- 
work with more than 700 projects; con- 
ducted more than 30 project evaluations; 
established an automated database of 
evaluation data that may be used for 
baseline comparisons; published a series 
of newsletters for 5,000 recipients; held 6 
colloquia; and, last but not least, provided 
direct funding and advisory services to 
projects across Canada worth in excess 
of $1.4 million. It has been a very busy 
and most rewarding period, due to the re- 
sults achieved and the hundreds of indi- 
viduals from coast to coast who have par- 
ticipated in the success story. 


If ERN ends next summer, will it be 
missed? 


We are interested in receiving feedback 
from you as we consider this question 
and contemplate our future. Would an 
ERN with a narrower scope, such as main- 
taining the information resource network, 
be of help and viable? Are there new serv- 
ices that we should provide? What about 
existing services such as project evalu- 
ation? 


The Directors of ERN are developing some 
basic plans to ascertain whether to 
continue this project, or conclude it as 
“mission accomplished.” Please take a 
minute to express your views. They are 
important! 


PENNY SIPKES JOINS 
CENTRE 


Paula Bright is now married and living in 
lowa, and we wish her well in her new 


life. We welcome as her successor, Penny 
Sipkes. As the only full-time person in 
the ERN Information Resource Centre, 
Penny will be our “human face and 
voice”—at least until the end of May 1991. 


PROJECT EVALUATIONS: WHAT 
WORKS FOR WHOM 


As part of its mandate, ERN undertook a series 


of project evaluations across Canada. By the 


end of the project, we shall have completed +2 
comprehensive reviews and more than 20 for- 
mative evaluations. For the latter, we are using 
the Statistical Administrative Reporting System 
(SARS) that we developed specifically to assist 
those projects that needed a simple way of main- 
taining client records and help in evaluating the 
“success” of the project itself. 


What follows is a brief update on what has been 
accomplished to date; the lessons learned; and 
what we hope to achieve in the remaining nine 
months. The final conclusions will be documented 
in a major report for Employment and Immigra- 
tion Canada and will be available to the public 
next spring through the ERN Information Re- 
source Centre. 


The Challenge 


When we started our evaluations, we faced two 
major challenges—how to convert program evalu- 
ation methodology from “program” orientation to 
“project” orientation and how to derive from dis- 
parate employability enhancement projects valid 
conclusions on “what works and for whom.” 


From Program to Project Evaluation 


Using well established program evaluation tech- 
niques, particularly those employed in the fed- 
eral government and based on our experience 
at Coopers & Lybrand, we developed a more 
focused approach to project evaluations. It calls 
for the identification of a set of six or seven 
“core evaluation issues” that meet the primary 
interests of the funder, the project director, and 
assist the development of the ERN evaluation 
database. 


Given the specific customization of our approach, 
we documented it in considerable detail, to en- 
sure consistency of our work across Canada 
and to assist anyone who wishes to carry out 
their own project evaluation. Both the Evaluation 
Standards and the SARS package are available 
from ERN. 


... continued on page 6 
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Deriving Valid Conclusions 


Our original complement of 12 projects was too 
small to make statements which could’ be 
adequately supported. The installation of the 
SARS package at a further 25 sites significantly 
enlarged our database. Although it could be 
argued that even 35 or so projects do not make 
for a large sample, the quality of our data 
improved considerably. 


Staging four regional conferences and an inde- 
pendent literature search further supported our 
study and provided a rich set of anecdotal and 
methodological examples. 


Conducting Evaluations 


All evaluations started with an evaluation as- 
sessment (feasibility study) that provided: 


* areasonably detailed description of the project; 


* an assessment of the quantity and quality of 
the available evaluation data; 


e a plan for the conduct of the evaluation, 
including the issues to be addressed and the 
research methods to be used; 


* an assessment report to gain concurrence. 


Next, we performed the evaluation itself, which 
normally consisted of: 


° a review of case files; 
¢ interviews with project staff; 
* a survey of participants; 


° obtaining comparison data from provincial 
authorities where they were willing to furnish 
such information; and % 


° issuing a comprehensive evaluation report. 
Where it was deemed that an evaluation could 
not be completed at this time due to insufficient 
data, we provided a SARS package to use for 
the accumulation of the needed information. 


Recognizing Success 


Very early into the evaluation process it became 
obvious that defining “success” is a complex 
matter. Some project managers consider suc- 
cess as the increased likelihood of a participant 
obtaining employment. Funders and government 
departments/agencies tend to measure success 
as the number of participants placed in jobs. 
Others introduce intangible dimensions into the 


~ 


definition like incremental financial improvement 
and well being. While all of these elements of 


success are important, the rate of placement in 


jobs is paramount to obtain and maintain project 
funding. 


Lessons Learned 


At the time of writing, seven project evaluations 
had been completed. Among the key conclu- 
sions: 


e There is a core set of interventions that form 
a model of a successful employability en- 
hancement project which include: 


e Job search training and practice; 
e Job maintenance training; 

¢ Life skills training; 

e Follow-up counselling; 


¢ Adelivery environment that simulates, and 
prepares the client for, the work world; 


¢ An “internship” or practice job placement 
that builds client experience and confidence 
with comparatively low risk. 


¢ Academic upgrading does not need to be an 
integral part of the project. People can be 
referred to existing programs. 


¢ Effective pre-program assessment and screen- 
ing is key to the success of an employment 
training project. 


° Generally speaking, most employability en- 
hancement projects are supply-driven in that 
a project is designed to make a group of un- 
employed individuals more employment ready. 
A more effective approach appears to be the 
demand-driven project. 


e This type of project works in tandem with pri- 
vate sector hosts/sponsors who provide spe- 
Cific training and placements in jobs for which 
there are labor shortages. Most of these spon- 
sors offer employment post-program to all 
those who have successfully completed train- 
ing. 

e Three types of information are required by 
employability enhancement project managers 
in order to deal with the full range of challenges 
they face: clinical data about the progress of 
individual clients in the program; administrative 
data about the human and capital resources 
of the program and their costs; and perform- 
ance data about the achievement of the 
program's objectives. @ 
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EMPLOYABILITY LITERATURE REVIEW: A SYNOPSIS 


English language literature on employability of 
social assistance recipients reveals that voca- 
tional training, upgrading, job development, flexi- 
bly delivered financial incentives and placement 
in jobs with adequate wages and prospects for 
advancement are all necessary ingredients to 
break the welfare cycle. 


The literature falls into three general categories. 
The first approach examines the link between 
income maintenance and employment and train- 
ing policies by addressing issues such as the 
pattern of growth of welfare-work programs; the 
impact of legislation; and changes in societal 
attitudes. The second approach highlights the 
reforms occurring in the area of social policy 
regarding income support and employment. The 
third approach focuses on the design, coordina- 
tion and evaluation of employment programs for 
welfare recipients. 


The literature points out the need to provide a 
variety of training to employability project partici- 
pants since welfare recipients do not constitute 
a homogeneous group. Some may only need 
training in how to search for a job. Others may 
require training in a particular skill, such as com- 
puter literacy, while others may need academic 
upgrading before moving on to any skill training. 


The literature also teaches the need for commu- 
nity-based employment programs to mobilize 
local resources in support of programs for the 
employment disadvantaged. For example, tech- 
nical training and marketing assistance might be 
given by different local service providers, which 
could have a positive impact on the economic 
self-sufficiency of low-income women. 


Three groups dominate the English language 
literature on employability: single mothers, youth 
and older workers. For single mothers, the pres- 
ence of pre-school children creates a significant 
disincentive to work. Therefore, the provision of 
adequate, affordable and accessible child care 


is considered essential for mothers on social 
assistance, to help them move toward self-suffi- 
ciency. 


The factor having the strongest influence upon 
youth attainment of employment is completion 
of formal education. Cooperative education is 
seen more and more as a necessary connection 
between schooling and employment. 


Older workers constitute the largest proportion 
of long-term unemployed. Two obstacles to their 
employment are low. educational attainment— 
illiteracy is much higher among older workers— 
and lack of relevant skills. They respond well to 
short-term, on-the-job training and work 
experiences. @ 


“Employability Literature Review - Fall 1990” by 
Nahid Faghfoury (English) and Claude Quiviger 
(French) can be ordered at no cost for the first 
copy ($5 for each additional copy) from the ERN 
Information Resource Centre, 55 Parkdale Avenue, 
Ottawa, Ontario K1Y 1E5. The English and French 
Annotated Bibliographies are also available. 


WATCH FOR 
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FORMAT IN 
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: = RN: Employability Resources Network 


ERN PUBLICATIONS | 


Unless otherwise marked there is no charge for the first copy of the following publications. Additional copies are available at $5 each. Please be 
selective, choosing only information that is of particular interest to you. Check off the ones required and mail or fax your order to ERN. Please send 


payment to Employability Resources Network for additional copies. 


CIFR. ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHIES ON EMPLOYABILITY: SECOND EDITION 
OC ENG. This bibliography features almost 300 entries in French and English of 


recent publications and research. The annotations are listed by target 
groups and by the country of origin (Canada, the US or International). An 
appendix with a list of journals is included. 


; A literature review 


EMPLOYABILITY LITERATURE REVIEW (FALL 1990); 
C ENG. of current information on the field of employability by Nahid Faghfoury 


QO 


(English) and Claude Quiviger (French). This combined English/French 
review is an ideal companion for the annotated bibliographies. 


The following publications are available in English only. 


: A “how to” guide for projects to establish effec- 
tive communications with the media, government and the general public; 
plus pointers on assessing the audience, presenting information and 
conducting an interview. 


USER'S GUIDE FOR EVALUATION OF EMPLOYMENT PROJECTS: Out- 
line includes evaluation assessment and framework; featuring elements 
of a successful evaluation, the risks involved, and data collection and 
analysis; plus appendices which focus on generic, core and high priority 
issues. 


; A com- 
puterized data entry system for capturing, processing and reporting client 
case information which can generate monthly statistical reports; includes 
three standard reports which can be modified. (SARS is a customization 
of the Statistical Package for the Social Services, hence SPSS/PC+ must 
be purchased prior to using SARS.) No charge for first copy of manual. 
The SARS package includes user’s manual, technical manual and diskette 
for $175. 


IN VANCOUVER: Cyclebreak | and |! projects are directed at assisting 
youths aged 17 to 22 break the cycle of dependence on income assis- 
tance. The projects include pre-employment and lifeskills training, a job 
placement component, job finding skills, training and long-term job keep- 
ing support. 


: Employment disadvantaged 
women and men in Calgary were individually assessed. Job search train- 
ing and practice, job maintenance and life skills all had major impacts. 
While the program follows a “learner-directed” model of education, par- 
ticipants are encouraged to “take charge” of their own lives. The study 
concludes that the program is successful in enhancing the employability 
of those who participate. However, the program appears to have little 


ws 


impact on social allowance costs. i 


; (Available November 
1990) This project has provided job-specific clerical training and aca- 
demic upgrading programs to severely employment disadvantaged par- 
ticipants. 


REPORT ON EVALUATION STUDY OF THE PEEL EMPLOYMENT SERV- 
ICES: The Regional Municipality of Peel, Ontario offers a range of pro- 
gramming to employable social assistance recipients. The study con- 
Cludes the Employment Services (ES) programming makes participants 
more employment ready. A primary reason for this is that participants are 
“taking care of family matters” as a result of counselling provided by the 
program. Social assistance savings attributed to ES programming were 
estimated at $2.1 million per year. These savings exceed the cost of 
running those parts of the program that were evaluated. 


GRAM: Déja Vu's six month training program focused on the needs of 
single parent or older single women on social assistance in Ottawa. The 
training was housed in a store where the women were provided with 
services to help them deal with social and personal barriers, while provid- 
ing them with retail training. Overall success ranged from 67 per cent to 
88 per cent with a cost benefit ratio of approximately 1.1 to 1. Lifeskills 
were believed to be an important component of the program. 
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REPORT ON THE EVALUATION STUDY OF THE MIRAMICHI JOB DEVELOP- 
MENT PROJECT: The Miramichi Job Development Project (MJD) provides 
pre-employment training for severely employment disadvantaged individuals 
from the region and places them in employment or in employment directed 
training. The study concludes that MJD participation significantly improves 
the clients’ abilities to gain employment but does not sufficiently focus on 
the skills considered highly important by employers. Incfeases in income are 
evidenced following MJD participation. However, MJD does not contribute 
to savings in social assistance programs. 


: The ESC offers five programs through which 
social assistance recipients are helped to make the transition to employ- 
ment. The service areas include Transitional Employment Program, Pre- 
Employment Program, Employment Support Services, Individual Program, 
and the funding of Job Finding Clubs. 


; The ERC provides the services of employment 
counsellors who work on a team basis with social assistance workers, to 
help clients make the transition to employment. After a thorough assess- 
ment, an individual action plan is developed with the client, followed by 
participation in the appropriate services to meet the client’s needs. 


HALIFAX: This project represents an iniative by Lifestyles Management to 
enhance the employability of participants while meeting the labor shortage 
needs of the Sobey’s retail food chain. It provides classroom training as well 
as job-specific training in meat, bakery or deli skills. 


: The price has yet to be determined for the follow- 
ing soon-to-be-published reports. Please inquire. 


STUDY SUMMARIES: Research study summaries in English and French, on 
significant works in the field. In a two to three-page format, each summary 
outlines the purpose of the project; the target group; the basic research 
questions examined; the methodology; along with the findings and conclu- 
sions. (Available January 1991) 


: : The life skills compo- 
nent of employability enhancement programs in Canada will be examined in 
this report in cooperation with the Halifax Social Planning Department. A 
selection of projects from ERN’s computerized information system will be 
profiled as to products, services, professionals and standards used in pro- 
gramming. The report will include an analysis of the use of lifeskills for 
various target groups; how the individual requirements are assessed and 
matched with services and the benefits received. (Available February 1991) 


; The ERN catalogue will describe the 
training products and instruments used by employability enhancement pro- 
grams in the delivery of services. A reference guide on where to obtain 
product information will also be included. (Available March 1991) 


: This study determines how various employ- 
ment preparation programs help disadvantaged clients overcome literacy 
problems. This project will result in a number of products, including a report 
on the dynamics and effectiveness of literacy training in employability proj- 
ects; an inventory of such projects in Canada; and an outline for a guide 
book-on helping functionally illiterate adults within employment preparation 
programs. (Available Spring 1991) 


FACT SHEETS: Analysis of the project's database will result in the produc- 
tion of fact sheets for each of the employability target groups. (Available 
April 1991) 


PRE-EMPLOYMENT TRAINING IN CANADA: GUIDELINES: The job skills 
training component of employability enhancement programs in Canada will 
be examined in this report such as resume writing, job search, interview 
skills and telephone skills. The report will suggest a list of items that can be 
included in pre-employment training, and specify how to focus on each 
target group. (Available April 1991) 


FRAT Nlawrelattar 


Sa 


snes 


5. The most important project components, in order of priority are: 


Life skills , 
Job Skills/Pre-Employment Training 

Assessments 

Individual Plan 

Follow up 

Vocational counselling 


Se ace ee ee eee 
Ee eee ——_—— 


._ 6. What are the four most important disincentives for SAR’s to obtain employment: 


Rank 


ee eee 
i. 
— ee 
a 


7. How should minimum salary levels which would offset financial disincentives be calculated? 
What factors should be considered? Be specific. 


ae ee ee 


SE 
=P ean sce me eee 


8. What are the minimum post-project Salary levels necessary to make a SAR’s project feasible? 


a ee 


9. What is more important: 
Rank 
To teach a participant how to get a job, or 
To find a job for the participant 


Other: Se a ee ee ee ee 
ieee hea. > = 
ia a. 


10. The most important information products in order of priority are: 
. ees Rank 
Guidelines to lifeskills training 
Guidelines to pre-employment training 
Profile of literacy training 
Research study summaries 
Catalogue of resources or ‘tool exchange’ 
Fact sheets on training of women, youth, etc. 


Other (Specify) pe ee ee a 
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Our focus 
on economy 
short-sighted 


VANCOUVER — The 
conomy is an overriding 
litical concern at all levels of 
‘overnment. But there is 
omething about our current 
conomic system that is 
andamentally flawed and 
ltimately destructive socially 
nd environmentally. — 

In part, it’s because it is built 
n the absurd notion of the 
ecessity for constant growth. 
‘essation of growthis  ~ 
erceived to be catastrophic for 


ne economy, even though we | 


ve in a finite world in which 
ndless growth is impossible. - 
econo- 
my is 
made 
; oat 
e by 
the fact 
that 
we, as 
biolog- 
ical 
beings, 
exist 
nee on the 
arth’s ctivity. Yet we are 
id thar we need continued 
conomic growth to afford a 
lean environment. So we rip 
p the Earth’s productive 
apacity in order to keep on 
rowing, even though this 
onflicts with the most 
indamental rule in economics: 


‘ou don’t spend all of your 
apital if you want to avoid 


tcy. 

Eoonanet have provided us 
‘ith various ways to assess the 
health” of the economy; for 
xample, the gross national 
roduct, which is the total 
1arket value of all goods and 
ervices in society created in a 
ear. 


and quantity of clean air, water, 
soil and biological diversity. 

And what about the things 
that don’t result in the 
exchange of money? 


The very glue thatkeeps the | 


_ social fabric of communities 


and families intact does not 
involve money and therefore is 
invisible to the GNP. The 
Perec ie ee ee 
time parent fails to register 
economically, while id baby- 
sitters, nannies and day-care 
workers do. 

All of the volunteer services 
performed at many levels of 
society, including care for the 
elderly, the disabled or the 
mentally handicapped, do not 


Sg cali on the GNP. 
ne of my associates belongs 


to the Lions Club and spends | 
weeks every year preparing for 
a road race for rane Utes 
He HIDE it imme , while 
prow ing severely 

dicapped people with some 
excitement and fun. The value 
to the community of this kind 
of volunteer work is beyond 
price, and yet it does not 
contribute to the GNP. 

The pre-eminence of the 


economy and the GNP tears at ~ 


these hidden social services in 
developing countries and 
impels them to pursue cash to 
service international debt and 
products of industrial 


countries. ‘ 

The role of the GNP in 
disrupting the social and | 
environmental underpinnings, 
of industrialized nations is 
illustrated in a story in 
Adbusters: — 


eee The GNP is a sacred measure 


of annual economic growth and 
positively encourages 
eal 
ing old- forest, 

a wild caribou Henin an unused 
pure aquifer, a deep-sea vent or 
an undammed watershed all 
have immeasurable ecological - 
value and perform countless 
“services” in the total planetary 
poe but do not register 
on the GNP. Only when people 
find a way to exploit them for 
financial returns does the GNP 
g0 


up. 

The GNP is also devoid of 
assessments of the social and 
environmental costs associated 
with the increase in goods and 
services. 

Suppose a maior fire at 
chemical or nuclear plant or 
pollution from a pulp mill 
spreads toxic compounds over 
a vast area and many people 
become very sick. More nurses, 
doctors, hospitals, janitors, 
medicines, etc. will be needed 
— so the GNP goes up. 

i eg begin to die as a 

t of that exposure to toxic 
substances, then there’s greater 
demand for undertakers, 
caskets, flowers, air travel for 
mourners, grave diggers and 
lawyers — the GNP rises 

er. 


As Ralph Nader has said, 
“Every time there’s a car. 
accident, the GNP goes up.” 

The GNP is so preposterous 


that it went up in 1989 because 
of the Exxon Valdez oil spill, 
the greatest marine disaster in 
American history. The GNP 
does not register the quality 


“Joe and Mary own a small 
farm. They are self-reliant, 
growing as much of their food 
as possible and providing for 
most of their own needs. Their 
two children chip in and the 
family has a rich home life. 
Their family contributes to the 
health of their community and 
the nation. . . but they are not 

ood for the nation’s business=—- 
use they consume so little. 
. “Joe and Mary can’t make 
ends meet, so Joe finds a job in 
the city. He borrows $13,000 to 


buy a Toyota and drives 50 
miles t 


o work every day. The 


’ $13,000 and his yearly gas bill 


are added to the nation’s gross 
national product. 

“Then Mary divorces Joe 
because she can’t handle his 
bad city moods any more. The 
$11,000 lawyer’s fee for 
dividing up the farm and assets 
is added to the nation’s GNP. 
The rece: who buy the farm 
develop it into townhouses at 
$200,000 a pop. This results in 
a spectacular jump in the GNP. 

“A year later, Joe and Mary 
accidentally meet in a pub and 
decide to give it another go. 
They give up their city 
apartments, sell one of their 
cars and renovate a barn in the 
back of Mary’s father’s farm. 
They live frugally, watch their 
pennies and grow together as a 
family again. Guess what? The 
nation’s GNP registers a fall 
and the economusts tell us we 


’ are worse off.” 


You don’t have to be an 
economist know something’s 
wrong and has to be changed. 
David Suzuki is a writer, TV 
and. radio host and a world- 
renowned geneticist. He is also 
a leading voice on social and 
environmental issues. 


URBAN MUNI). AL 
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[AA \ GOVERNMENT DocuM=NTs 


CHAIRMAN’S TASK FORCE ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 
AGENDA 
DATE: Wednesday, February 13, 1991 
TIME: 7:00 o’clock p.m. 


PLACE; Committee Room, 15th Floor, Regional Offices 


ib GENERAL 
a) Declaration of Interest: Municipal Conflict of Interest Act 


b) Minutes of Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development Committee 
Meeting - January 9, 1991 


c) Purpose of Meeting 


- To establish working groups, structure and membership 

- To review principles to guide the working groups 

- To discuss the relationship between the Task Force and the Healthy 
Communities Project 


Chairman’s Task Force on Agenda February 13, 1991 
Sustainable Development 


2. 


BUSINESS ITEMS 


Pee 


We) 


7M 


2.4 


Pies 


2.6 
Zo, 


2.8 


Report of the Working Group Subcommittee (G. Simmons, B. Korol, _ 
J. McDonald) 


For discussion and decision. 

- Structure and Mandate 

- Membership 

- Schedule of Meetings and staffing 

- Inaugural reception for working group members 

Concerns Regarding Task Force Process (G. Simmons, J. McDonald) 
For discussion. 

- The adequacy of the public participation programme 

- The effectiveness of communication efforts 

- The feasibility of the August deadline for the draft Vision Statement 
- Procedures for establishing meeting times and agendas 


Guiding Principles for the Task Force Working Groups 
(M. Hornell) 


For discussion and decision. 
- Public Participation Programme Summary Report 
Discussion Paper Series, Progress Report (Mark Hornell) 


Workshop on Information for Planning Healthy Communities, March 7-8, 
1991, Toronto 


For discussion. 
June Community Forum Status Report (Brenda Poland) 
Vision Retreat in July Status Report (Brenda Poland) 


Request for Support - Engineering Summer Student (Bob Korol) 


® 
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2.9 Delegation to the Burlington Sustainable Development Committee meeting, 
Wednesday, March 13, 1991, 7:00 p.m., Burlington City Hall 


For discussion and decision. 
ise FOR THE INFORMATION OF THE TASK FORCE 


a) 1990 State of the Environment Report and Summary Report 
(To be distributed at meeting) 


b) Toward a Common Future, by Michael Keating 
(To be distributed at meeting) 


C) The Earth Covenant 
d) Redefining Development. C.B.C. Ideas Transcript 


e) Sustainable Development: Technology for the Biosphere. A lecture by 
Dr. William C. Clark at McMaster University 


9 4. OTHER BUSINESS 
Time of next meeting and items for the Agenda. 


2) ADJOURNMENT 


MINUTES OF THE CHAIRMAN’S TASK FORCE O ; b 
SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 


_ The Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development met at 7:00 p.m. on Wednesday, 


January 9, 1991, in the Committee Room, Regional Offices. 


Present: Chairman (Councillor) D. Ross 
Councillor D. Granger 
R. Korol, J. McCulloch, J. Nriagu, 
G. Smuk, B. McHattie, J. Michaluk, P. Ashenhurst, M. Boyak, 
G. Simmons, J. MacDonald, D. Lamont 


Absent: Councillor T. Cooke - Another Commitment 
Prof. S. French, J. Walkem, P. Earl 


Also Present: S. Galbraith, D. Sider, C. Donaldson, B. Polland, M. Hornell, 


K. Pidsadny 
i a) Declaration of Interest re: Municipal Conflict of Interest Act: (None) 


b) Minutes of Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development Committee 
Meeting - November 28, 1990 
(Simmons/McDonald) be received and adopted as presented. 
CARRIED 


NEW BUSINESS #2 


(Simmons/MacDonald) 

That correspondence dated November 13, 1990, from Dr. Rapoport, re: Airport 

Noise, be referred to the sub-committee Working Group of Transportation of the 

Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development. This correspondence was 

distributed from Councillor D. Ross to committee members prior to the meeting. 
CARRIED 


Note: At the Chairman’s Advisory Committee on Environmental Issues, Thursday, 
January 10, 1991, Dr. Rapoport attended as a delegation. At that meeting, 
it was agreed that Dr. Rapoport and Hamilton Airport Management would 
meet separately to address the doctor’s concerns. 


Regional Chairman’s Task Force Minutes January 9, 1991 
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NEW BUSINESS #1 


(Simmons/MacDonald) 

That New Business #1, communication from Mr. C. Farrauto, be referred to the 
appropriate Working Committee of the Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable 

Development. 


1. d) 


Chairman (Councillor) D. Ross briefly expressed concern with regards to the 
two vacant positions, labour leader, and lay community organization 
representative. The committee was advised that interviews are underway. 


2. BUSINESS ITEMS 


peal 


a) 


b) 


Summary Report on the Fall 1990 Public Participation Programme 


Mr. M. Hornell addressed the outcome of the Fall Public Participation 
Programme. The findings of the Citizen Participation Programme were 
summarized in report form and presented to members. In general, the 
responses indicated the following: 


What is liked about Hamilton- Wentworth is: 


i) Community Character 

ii) Natural Areas and Amenities 

iii) | Human Vitality and Conviviality 
iv) | Transportation access 

v) Diversity of Economic Opportunity 
vi) Rural landscape 


What detracts from life in Hamilton-Wentworth is: 


i) Transportation 

ii) Poor quality urban development 

iii) Pollution and environmental degradation 
iv) Social problems 

v) Poor government performance 

vi) | Economic problems 


| Regional Chairman’s Task Force Minutes January 9, 1991 
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9) What should be done: 


i) Protect and rehabilitate the environment 

il) Bolder move - responsive local government 

iii) | Improved and more balanced transportation 

iv) Pursue a diverse, self-sufficient economy 

v) Protect rural landscape and preserve farmland 

vi) Improve social and community services 

vii) Improve the quality of urban and community design 


d) What values should guide development (top four): 


i) Citizen participation and individual and local responsibility 
ii) Farmland and rural landscape protection 
iii) Quality of life and liveability 
iv) | - Compassion, dignity and tolerance 
- Equity now and for future generations 
- Growth and diversification of economy 
- Integrated and cooperative decision making 
e - Health and safety 


e) A full written report will follow. 
2.2 Task Force Working Groups 


(Simmons/Ashenhurst) 

That the Task Force establish a subcommittee consisting of Gil Simmons, 
Bob Korol, Jim MacDonald, and Mark Hornell to meet in the third week of 
January 1991, to consider Terms of Reference for the proposed working 
groups, membership, and report back to the Task Force with their 
recommendations at the February regular scheduled meeting. CARRIED 


Mark Hornell discussed the Task Force working groups. Highlighted were the | 
structure and mandate of the groups, membership and schedule of meetings 
and staffing. 
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2.4 


fue) 


2.6 


Discussion Paper Series 


(MacDonald/Simmons) 
That committee approve the proposed discussion paper series proposal as 
distributed. CARRIED 


Members were overwhelmed at the detail of each of the discussion papers and 
expressed their overall approval. 


Task Force Vacancies 


The committee vacancy was previously discussed in the opening remarks. 
June Community Forum 


Brenda Poland addressed the preliminary outline of the June Community 
Forum. Addressed were objectives, basic information such as time and place, 
tentative Agenda, and the publicity of the Forum. 


Biological Inventory Project 


B. McHattie gave a slide presentation to members. The presentation "What's 
Alive in Hamilton- Wentworth" was provided by the Hamilton Naturalist Club. 
The goal is to provide an up-to-date inventory of the biological diversity and 
community structure of all natural areas in Hamilton- Wentworth. 


2 FOR THE INFORMATION OF THE COMMITTEE 


a) 


b) 


1990 State of Environment Report and Summary Report. 
Note: The report will be distributed at a later date. 


Articles: - Employability Resources Network Newsletter 
- Our Planet, column by David Suzuki 


(MacDonald/Ashenhurst) — 
That this item be received as information. CARRIED 


Regional Chairman’s Task Force Minutes January 9, 1991 
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4. OTHER BUSINESS 


The Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development will meet next on 
Wednesday, February 6, 1991, at 7:00 p.m. 


Ds ADJOURNMENT 
On motion (MacDonald/Korol) the meeting adjourned at 9:40 p.m. 


Chairman 


Secretary 


MEMORANDUM 


PLANNING & DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
STRATEGIC PLANNING 


Date: January 29, 1991 File: 164° 297 74 


Tor The Chairman and Members of the 
Regional Chairman’s Task Force on 
Sustainable Development 


From: Mark Hornell Ext). 2195 


Re: Report of the Working Group Subcommittee - Gil Simmons, 
Robert Korol, Jim MacDonald. 
eee 


The Working Group subcommittee prepared draft terms of reference for 
the Task Force working groups and reviewed the applicants for 
working group membership. Suitable candidates were allocated to 
appropriate working groups. The draft terms of reference and 
candidate list are attached to this memo. 


Recommendation: 


ek That the Task Force approve the Working Group Terms of 
Reference as presented. 


ele That the Task Force authorize contacting candidates with offers 
of membership on working groups. 


35 That Task Force members allocate themselves to appropriate 
working groups (two members per working Group). 


4, That a reception for the Task Force and working group members 
be scheduled for late February to inaugurate the working 
groups. 

MEH 


January 26, 1991 764.91 4 


TERMS OF REFERENCE 
REGIONAL CHAIRMAN’S TASK FORCE ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 


WORKING GROUPS 


BACKGROUND : 


The workplan adopted by the Regional Cha\r 
Sustainable Development requires the format\oX 
in the second phase of the Task Force’s work. 
an additional avenue for citizen involvement 
a Regional Vision Statement. In addition to those who applied for 
membership on the Task Force in the Spring of 1990, citizens were 
invited, during the Fall 1990 Public Participation Programme, to 
apply for-membership on working groups. 


pe on 
Latig groups 
g groups are 


PURPOSE: 


Working groups will investigate a limited set of issues in light 
of sustainable development principles (as defined by the Task Force 
based on citizen input), and make recommendations to the Task Force 
on a preferred direction that can be incorporated into a Vision 
Statement for a sustainable region. 


MANDATE: 


Working groups have a four month mandate (approximately mid- 
February 1991 to mid-June 1991) in which they will conduct research 
into their subject areas with the assistance of Regional and other 
technical support staff. Working groups: 


- will consult with and solicit ideas, advice and comments 
from agencies, organizations, groups and individuals as 
appropriate and necessary to fulfill their respective 
mandates, recognizing the strict time limitations within which 
they must work. 


- are responsible for preparing a report, with technical 
assistance, for presentation to the Task Force and citizens 
of Hamilton-Wentworth, at a Regional community forum scheduled 


Ee 
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for Saturday, June 1§, 1991 at the Hamilton Convention Centre. 
The Working Group reports will be the subject of workshops at the 
Regional Community Forum, where citizens will have the opportunity 
to consider, debate and recommend changes to the recommendations 
contained in the various reports. 


THE WORKING GROUPS: 


Eight working groups are proposed as follows: 
Nee Human Health 


YA 3 Ecosystem Integrity 


3% Natural Areas 

4, Community Design 

S)3 Culture and Learning 

Sc Community Well-Being 

1h Economy, Livelihood and Education 
he Food and Agriculture 


A list of preliminary research notes for each working group, to 
SGCVcewasr au POlNt or | departure for” the “working *groups® ‘once 
assembled, is appended to this report. 


SCOPE OF INQUIRY: 


Each Working group, within the compass of its subject area: 


- should address the environmental, economic, and social 
(community) aspects of the subject area. 


- should give due regard to the organizational and political 
context of government in Hamilton-Wentworth in their 
investigations and when making recommendations. 


- should give due regard to the value and ethical assumptions 
underlying research options and recommendations, considering 
these in light of the guiding principles of sustainable 
development prepared by the Task Force. 


i 
- should d&fine their area of research giving full regard to 


* global concerns of sustainability, while nonetheless stressing 
the local regional context in research and recommendations. 


- should identify and utilize available outside resources and 
establish linkages and communications appropriate to their 
work. 


- should also identify marginal factors influencing their 
‘subject areas. Examples include such things as limits to 
growth, zones of diminishing return, points of system collapse 
and horizons of ecological carrying capacity. 


- = 


MEMBERSHIP: 


Working Groups will consist of two Task Force members and up to 
five additional citizen volunteers, selected from the list of 
applicants appended to this report. Working groups will be chaired 
by the two Task Force members on a rotating basis. 


ORGANIZATION: 


Each Working group is responsible for establishing a meeting/work 
schedule and research plan, sufficient to fulfill their appointed 
mandate. In terms of scheduled meetings, anywhere from five to ten 
regularly scheduled meetings may be required, along with one 
“retreat-type" day long session. As well, Working group members 
are expected to attend and participate in the Regional Community 
Forum scheduled for June 15, 1991. 


ADMINISTRATION: 


Each working group will be staffed by a coordinator provided by the 
Regional Planning Department, who will be responsible for arranging 
meeting places and refreshments, preparing agendas, and providing 
technical and analytical support. Secretarial services including 
the keeping of minutes and circulation of agendas, will be provided 
by the Regional Clerk’s Department. 


Overall coordination will be provided by a steering committee 
composed of the Task Force Chairman and the Task Force committee- 
of-the-whole, with the assistance of the Task Force Coordinator. 
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APPENDIX 


REGIONAL CHAIRMAN’ S TASK FORCE ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 
WORKING GROUPS 


PRELIMINARY RESEARCH NOTES 


The research notes presented here are given merely to indicate to 
the working group members, the possible scope of their subject 
areas and the sort of issues they may want to address. These 
research notes are presented for information only. It is expected 
that working groups will use these as a point of departure in 
defining their own research programmes. 


Working Group on Human Health 


Scope: Demographic change in Hamilton-Wentworth; implications of 
changes in employment and occupational shifts; healthy lifestyles; 
prevention and care; human health and the health care system in 
Hamilton-Wentworth; community-based health care; wellness and 
disease treatment models of health. 


Working Group on Ecosystem Integrity 


Scope: Natural systems and processes in-the region; natural 
processes in the urban area; energy flows; pollution and 
bioaccumulation of toxins; waste creation and Management; 
environmental quality; the hydrological cycle; climate and air 
quality; the harbour; remediation and rehabilitation. 


Working Group on Natural Areas 


Scope: Parks and open space in the urban areas; conservation 
lands; wetlands and watersheds; environmentally sensitive areas; 
wildlife; forests and trees; Carolinian forest; topographical 
features; movement and animal migration; human access; landscape 
heritage; competing land uses; urban development; management. 


Working Group on Community Design 


Scope: Sense of place and community; energy efficiency; vitality; 
access; movement and transportation; human scale; social equity; 
demographic change; employment change; services; natural process; 
models of community form; regional development pattern; processes 
of community design and change; shelter; house-form and community; 
land-use segregation/integration; safety; waste generation; 


resource consumption. 
Working Group on Culture and Learning 


Scope: Human development and personal growth; the arts; community 
development; archaelogical and heritage resources; MOG 
culturalism; spiritual development; leisure and recreation; life- 
long learning; formal and informal education; Literacy: 


Working Group on Community Well-Being 


Scope: Local government accessibility and effectiveness; poverty; 
employment displacement; violence; racism; community pride; 
affordability; social aspects of the "good region"; safety; 
personal and community control/responsibility. 


Working Group on Economy, Livelihood and Education 


Scope: Free trade implications; sunset’ industries; capital 
replacement of labour; de-skilling of the workforce; structural 
change; diversification; self-sufficiency; service industries; 
community based economic development; growth or development; 
economic future; trade linkages; skills training and schooling; 
investment; research and development; labour force adjustment; 
management; business creation; exports and imports; income 
distribution. $5 


Working Group on Food and Agriculture 


. Scope: Food security; economic viability of agriculture; free 
trade; sustainable farm practices; land use conflict; growth areas; 
permaculture; family farming/corporate farming; nutrition and 
population health; packaging; distribution system; EOxins sel — 
sufficiency. 
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Task Force Working Groups 
Allocation of Candidates 


Candidates were drawn from the attached list of applicants and 
allocated to working groups based on their stated interests and 
qualifications. Some candidates appear suitable for more than one 
working group and have been duly noted under more than one heading. 


Working Group on Human Health 


Michelle Gold Susan Piccinin 
_ Deborah Welland Alan Schrock 
Diane Dent Bert Phillips 


George Hamilton Stone* 


Working Group on Ecosystem Integrity 


Larry Vanden Pol Kathy Disher 
Leslie King* Dave Robinson* 
James Lindsay* Deborah Kemmler* 


Dr. John P. Coakley 


Working Group on Natural Areas 


Donna Eaton Chuck Parruatc 
Clyde Johnson Joseph Dal Ferro 
Oliver Wesley-James Douglas McCallum 


Anne Redish* 


Working Group on Community Design 


George Hamilton Stone* Tony Greco 
Robert Brough j ‘Brian McKibben* 
Anne Redish* Leslie King* 


Z 


Working Group on Culture and Learning ° 
Helen Geagan* Marcel Mongeon* 
David Huber - Rita Michael 
Gerald Milinkovic Donald McVicar* 


Jeffrey Lane* 


Working Group on Community Well-Being 


David Caulfield ¢ Peter Hoyle 
= = 
Lisa Paladino James Winn 
Veronica Hubbs Jeffrey Lane* 
Helen Geagan* George Hamilton Stone* 
Deborah Kemmler* Otto, Bori* 


Working Group on Economy, Livelihood and Education 


Steven Ostowski Marcel Mongeon* 
Peter O’ Hagan Carlo DiGiacinto 
Harvey Jardine James Lindsay* 
Derek Schmuck William Paterson 
Brian McKibben* Dave Robinson* 


Donald McVicar* 

Working Group on Food and Agriculture 
Michael Roughley Chuck Farruato 
Philip Ashmore “Joanne Hunt 
Dave Robinson* 


Note: Candidates with indicated by an * have backgrounds and 
interests appropriate to more than one working group. 
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Work Group Applicant List 


Philip Alexander Ashmore 
RR# 1 

Binbrook, Ont. 

LOR 1C0 

692-4541 or 385-5334 


Joseph Dal Ferro 

519 Central Avenue 
Hamilton, Ont. 

L8K 1L6 

544-3853 or (416) 497-9901 


Lisa Paladino 

153 National Drive 
Hami leon, Ont. 

L8G 5B3 

573-0732 


James N. Lindsay 

130 St. Joseph’s Drive, Apt. 507 
Hamilton, Ont. 

L8N 2E8 
H25—-4539 "or 528-2511 ex. 5075 


David Grant Huber 
176 Brookview Crt. 
Ancaster Ont. 

L9G 1L6 

648-2113 


Steven Barron Ostowski 

40 Baillie Street 

Hamilton, ont. 

L8N 2K5 

416-522-4157 or 416-657-2090 


Clyde Johnson 

109 Folkestone Ave. 
Hamilton, Ont. 

L8V 4N2 

S59 =365500r 664~=2250 
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Gerald (Gerry) Daniel Milinkovic 
5 Cameron Avenue 

Dundas, Ont. 

L9H 1P4 

O27 =121 54 OF 35907LE a6 


Chuck A. Farruato 

c/o 217 Balmoral Ave. S. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
416-577-1961 


Larry Vanden Pol 
8011 Leeming Rd. E. 
RR #3 Mt. Hope, Ont. 
LOR 1Ww0 

679-6804 or 529-9000 


George Hamilton Stone 
152: East, sth 
Hamidicon, Ont. 

L9A 3L6 

383-1619 -0r 637-3355 


Dave John Robinson 
11 Haines Ave. 
Greensville, Ont. 
L9H 5J9 

627-4943 or 385-5395 


Kathy Mildred Disher 
Zio McKay Cre: 
Dundas, Ont. 

L9H 6P1 

628-0035 


Oliver Wesley-James 
35 Crossroace 

Dundas, Ont. 

L9H 2R5 

627-0636 or 529=0355 


Carlo DiGiacinto 

47 Summercrest Dr. 
Hamilton, Ont. 

L8K 6G5 — 

578-0428 or 662-5300 
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Lou Page 
236-4511 ex. 273 or 628-6867 


Deborah P. Kemmler 

760 Mohawk Rd. W. .#910 
Hamtiton, Ont. 

LOC 6P6 

387-1370 or 671-9921 


OEtO, Boril 

682 Iroquois Ave. 
Ancaster, Ont. 
L96 3B4 

648-0572 © 


Bert, Phillips 
S3enorisng- Dr. 
Hamilton, Ont. 

L9C 6L2 

525=4550, 00 575-3188 


Megen 

PO, oOxe OL 
Station A 
Hamilton, Ontario 


L8N 3A2 


Peter Hoyle 

31 Summit Ave. 
Hamilton, Ont: 

L8V 2R7 

293-3550 Or s8o-2611 


Michelle Gold 
3 Soble Place 
Dundas, Ont. 
L9H 6V3 
627-5844 


Rita Michael 
981 Main St. W. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
L8S 1A8 
524-1384 


Peter K. O’Hagan 

968 Concession Street 
Hamilton, Ont. 

L8T 1Al1 

575-2864 or 549-4774 X391 


Tony Greco 

185 Golfwood Dr. 
Hamilton, Ontario 
LIC W/CS 

575-3870 or 574-9010 


Joanne Audrey Hunt 
32, nanmmi LL Court 
Ancaster, Ontario 
L9G 4L4 

648-1789 


Charles Maurer 

5 Grandview Court 
Dundas, Ontario 
L9H 5C8 

627-7035 


Deborah A. Welland 
Box 53, Group W 
RR #2 

Hamilton, Ontario 
L8N 227 

659-7094 


Donna L. Eaton 

296 Charlton Ave. W. 
Hamilton, Ontario 
L8P 2E5 

546-1202 


Dr. John P. Coakley 
23 Lower Horning Road 
Hamilton, Ontario 

L8S 3E9 


Brevious Task Force Applicants 


Nick Servinis 
616 Upper Kenilworth 


‘Hamilton, Ontario 


L8t 4T1 


Jeffrey F. Lane 

1 Algonquin Avenue 
Hamilton, Ont. 

L9J 1A2 


James R. Winn 

25a West 25th St. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
L9C 4X4 


Donald Frank McVicar 

2 Village Green, Apt. 203 
Stoney Creek, Ont. 

L8G 2J1 


William Paterson 

91 Leinster Ave. S. 
Stoney Creek, Ont. 
L8G 1R4 


Stan Jugovic 

47 Ottawa St. N. 
HamiLlion, Ont. 
L8H 3Y8 


Anne Redish 
83 Terrace Dr. 
Dundas, Ont. 
L9H 3X1 


Alan Schrock 
HmeCeCOnCest 5) 
Stoney Creek, Ont. 
L8G 1R4 


Dr. Leslie J. King 

McMaster University 

1280 Main St. West 

Department of Geography 

Burke Science Building, Room 315 
Hamilton, Ont. 

L8S 4Kl 


Harvey Jardine 

Millwright and Machine Erectors 
Locale l3i6u—20eo OC. UamOrea. 

300 Fennell Ave. East 

Hamilton, ont 

LOA 1T2 


Veronica Hubbs 

19 Berry Hill Rd. 
Waterdown, Ont. 
LOR 2H4 


Helene Fallen 
265 MacNab St. S. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
L8P 3E2 


Dr. Susan Piccinin 
379 Charlton Ave. W. 
Hamilton, Ont. 

L8S 1A8 


C.. ,VouglassMccCallum 
64 Skyland Drive 
Hamilton, Ont. 

LIA 3Cl 


Robert Brough 

1011 - 100 Bay Street South 
Hami icon, (Ont. 

L8P 3H3 


Helen Geagan 

144 Melville St. 
Dundas, Ont... 
L9H 2A5 


David E. Caulfield 
171 Park St. West 
Dundas, Ont. 

LOH 1X9 


Diane G. Dent 
4 Bulls Lane 
Hamilton, Ont. 
LICR CT 


Brian McKibbin 
PieCross ot. 
Dundas, Ont. 
L9H 2R3 


Michael Roughley 
c/o Carlisle Ratepayers Assoc. 
PRO. 50x 246 
Carlisle, Ont. 
LOR 1H0 


Derek A. Schmuck 

c/o Simpson, Wigle 
Barristers and Solicitors 
P.O. Box 990 

Hamilcon,: Ont. 

L8N 3R1 


Liz Goshgarian 
Multi-Cultural Council 
500 James Street North 
Hamilton, Ontario 

L8L 174 


Ronald D. Bunston 

718 - 981 Main Street West 
Hamilton, Ontario 

L8S 1A8 . 


Marcel Mongeon 

Joymarmon Properties Inc. 
400 East 42nd Street 
Hamiiton, Ont. 

L8T 3A9 


Paul Pappas 

Grapes and Things 
103 King Street East 
Hamilton, Ont. 

L8N 1A9 
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MEMORANDUM ; 


PLANNING & DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


STRATEGIC PLANNING © 
Date: January 23, 1991 Fite: 164.92 
Tor The Chairman and Members 


Regional Chairman’s Task Force on 
Sustainable Development 


From: Mark Hornell Ext. 2195 


Re; Guiding principles for Task Force working groups 
~ = 


I have attached a copy of the Working Interpretation of Sustainable 
Development prepared in October by the Task Force, as well as 
relevant excerpts from the Issues for the Nineties report related to 
principles of sustainability. The Task Force requested that this 
information be pulled together to assist in defining a set of 
principles to guide the work of the Task Force Working Groups. 
Guiding principles will help each working group start with a common. 
frame of reference, and is a benchmark regarding the current 
consensus of the Task Force. 


The consensus of the Task Force was that the preliminary 
interpretation would evolve as the process developed and would be 
amended, in particular, in light of the values and issues identified 
by citizens through the public participation program. 


Recommendation: 


That the Task Force review the working interpretation of sustainable 
development in conjunction with the values identified in the public 
participation process, and the principles set out in the Issues for 
the Nineties paper, and prepare a working set of Sustainable 
Development Principles, that can be used to guide the Task Force 
Working Groups. 


MEH 
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REGIONAL CHAIRMAN’S TASK FORCE ON 
SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 


WORKING INTERPRETATION OF 
SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 


The Task Force has agreed on the following preliminary 
interpretation of sustainable development at the August 15, 1990 
meeting, following the brainstorming workshop held on August 1, 
1990. . 


Sustainable Development is positive change which does not undermine 
the environment or social systems upon which we are dependent. It 
requires a co-ordinated approach to planning and policy creation 
that involves public participation in the decision making process. 
Its success depends upon widespread understanding of the critical 
relationship between people and their environment and the will to 
make the necessary changes. The principles of sustainable 
development encompass the following: 


— fulfillment of human needs for peace, clean air and water, 
food, shelter, education, and useful and satisfying 
employment; 


= maintenance ofr ecological integrity through careful 
management, rehabilitation, reduction in wastes and protection 
of diverse and important natural species and systems; 


- provision for self-determination through public involvement 
in the definition and development of local solutions to 
environmental and development problems; 


a achievement of equity with the fairest possible Sharing of 
limited resources among contemporaries and between our 
generation and our descendants. 


“This interpretation of sustainable development implies the 
following seven ideas: 


oY Sensitively Managed Development (Economic, Social and 
Physical) 


= growth combined with preservation 
= development that ensures future EL kre saa are able to 
meet their needs 


fy 
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ie 


fe 


= the creative and careful use of existing and new 
_ resources 

= -striving for net positive impact on the environment 

oe development is essential to sustain society 


A_Pro-Active, People Empowering Process 


= public participation in defining problems and solutions 

o Regional Government taking ownership of regional problems 

os understanding of the impacts of human behaviour on the 
ecological system 


The Necessity of Education 


= a well-educated, healthy population 
= an understanding of the inherent value of the natural 
environment 


Balance 


- the management of ecological capital (soil, water, air, 
climate) ; 

= natural open space and jobs 

~ strong private business and public services 


Harmony _and Integration 


= Co-ordinating global and local planning 
= Recognize that humans are part of the environment 


The Instilling of Conserver Values 


= promotion of alternative technology 
= the development of political will to lead to a conserver 
community 


Equity and Security 


- the equal availability of public resources 
- the ensurance that basic human needs are met 
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which is 4 movement towards total health through environmental, 


social and economic activities. 
WHAT IS SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT? 


Sustainable development is a term which has gained much popularity 
amongst the general public, the acioes the politicians, public 
interest groups and academics without much in the way of: 
definition. What is becoming apparent is that one cannot define it 
succinctly since ite iS-jes much a state of mind, or way of; doing 
business, 4S ie sea condition. However, two definitions ae given 
here which are in common usage, the first being the original 
definition by the group which popularised the term, and the second 
being the one most often. used by officials of the Federal 


Government: 


"Sustainable development is development that meets the needs 
of the present without compromising the ability of future 


generations to meet their own needs." 


"The utilisation of resources and the environment to optimise 
economic and other societal benefits today while not damaging 


prospects for their use by future generations." 


Inherent in the debate over sustainable development is the notion 
that what needs to be achieved is environmentally sustainable 
development, that is, development which does not compromise the 
integrity of the natural systems upon which aoe depends nor 
the social and cultural structures which offer quality rope) Ut) 
benefits to all. This requires an integration of environmental and 
social considerations into all facets of decision making and an 


internalisation of all costs associated with specific development. 


There are at least five principles which emerge which sum up 

environmentally sustainable development. Briefly these are: 

1. policies should be based on anticipation and prevention rather 
than reaction and cure. This would require clear 
understanding of the alternatives to any given project with 
all the inherent impacts, positive and negative. In’ other 
words, policies/programmes/projects should not be based solely 

| on remediation and reaction. 

Zn policies/programmes/projects should be based on a 
philosophical shift in decision making, at the bureaucratic, 


political and individual level. If we change the way “we-make 


decisions, we change the decisions we make.:-"~'This:. is 
particularly useful fot health promotion. er 
See policies/programmes/projects should aim for net environmental 
gain. This requires that losses to the natural or social 


environments be compensated for elsewhere in the syste DaKehs 
example, compulsory tree planting in parking lots. ; 
4,  policies/programmes/projects should promote and “Vadopt 
environment-economy integration. That is, make environment 
a forethought and not an afterthought. ae 
Si policies/programmes/projects should ensure equitable 
distribution. This means identifying and satisfying real 
needs, narrowing the gap between the ‘haves’ and ‘have: nots’, 


and leaving options open for future generations. 


Relating sustainable development to the local level, therefore, 
requires that each geographical Region idencisy les needs, 
aspirations and concerns and address these in’as holistic a manner 
as possible. This usually requires a re-evaluation of the vision 
and/or focus of the municipality. Sustainable development: would 


assist in-this process by offering principles and objectives: which 


Sea 


~ mee 


te 4 
of sustainable development timely. These concerns have been 
documented in the \Qualicyuorr uate Study’ conducted by the. Region 
in’) 1988, in recent polls carried out by Decima Polls and .the RAP 
Writing Team, in addition to those concerns articulated. at, the 
recent International Joint Commission Meeting held. in’ Hamilton’. 
These concerns parallel those which were raised by senior staff of 
the Region in the initial discussion stages of ties project. 
Further discussion of the concerns and refinement to the. ,concept 
of sustainable development as a framework for Regional ‘direction 
pakal the nineties is somewhat reflected on the attached flowchart. 
THisvss intended to show the concerns and trends facing the Region, 
establish’ some common objectives for direction and to a ‘degree 
offer criteria upon which to evaluate programmes/projects/policies. 
OBJECTIVES a ee . 

The following are three objectives developed after senior staff 


discussion on sustainable development and identification of needs: 

i To improve environmental quality (air, water, land) and 
prevent further degradation. 
Some programmes are presently in place which ameliorate ‘the 
effects of past environmental degradation. _ However, much 
could still be done which would rehabilitate and enhance the 
natural environment and prevent further degradation. ° 
This objective would serve several purposes: improve 
environmental quality for present and future generations and 
for other species; enhance the promotion of total health 
through improving environmental health risks, and increasing 
the potential for passive and active recreation; and improve 
the overall image of the Region making it a more attractive 


place to live, work and play. 


HAJOR ISSUES ; ) 
ENVIR ENTAL y BCCAL 1c 
cyte ag any and tegistation 
() ° ng access © regutatcn and 
@ greenhouse effect programmes) © Industrial rafcnaisation 
0 ozone ] 6 GTA canted growth fi 
: © offshore immicrafon os: 
Water Quallty 0 multcituraism Regional Opportunites 
o STP discharge 0 retraining © industrial diversification 
Q stormwater @ attracterviraining of workderce 
9 drinking waler Comm eotursm ... .: 
© recreation © Regional identity, urban culture, © privatisation of services 
community entity 
Waste Management 0 access 10 housing, employment Cther = 
0 landfill and recreation © agricutture Supe 
0 4R 0 deinsttutcnaisaion 0 esvironmentaily damaging ~ 
_ = o AIDS economic activites 
Hazardous Materials 
o Inventory D ' 
© monitor © housing mix (affordable, GTA) i 2 
© spills prevention © diversity of natural environments - 
Urban Sprawi/Urban Design Equity 
6 sorstive Parsing oe emcicyment equity 
© environmental and © quailty in Jevel of service ‘ 
social input 0 public and 
o GTA access to Informaton 
0 individual rights 
Genetic Diversity/. 
Neturai Habitat = S 
ee) 0 maintain diversity 


o conserve habitat 


OBJECTIVES 
To improve environmental To deveice community To promote economic 
quailty (air, land, water) kdenity and ersure versity which uses and 
and prevent further degradation equitable dsiibutcn enhances the human 
of resources, services resource potential of the 
ard programmes Regicn without 
compromising the integrity 
of the 
CAITERIA 
| 
AS projects should aim 
for net environmental 
gain 
All projects shouid 
& address environmental, 
sociaj and economic 
impacts 
All projects should 
promots intergenerational 


8 
en To nevalcnt community identity and ensure equitable 
distribution of resources, services and programmes. ee } 
Community identity promotes pride of place, personal 
satisfaction, encourages self reliance and self esteem and 
creates a positive image for a Region. When resources (such 
as housing, employment, recreation etc.) are distributed 
fairly, there is less. dissatisfaction and an improvement in 
productivity. Lye . 
th¥s in turn projects an attractive and healthy image to 
people and companies outside the Region. Salant ee 
S. To promote economic diversity which uses and enhances the 

human resource potential of the Region without compromising 
the integrity of the environment. 

Recognising the changing character of) a cue Region, 
opportunities exist for attracting 42 wide range of industry 
and commerce to locate in the Region. . 

The success of this depends on an attractive and healthy 
environment for both the potential investors and for the 
workforce/residents the Region hopes to attract. The 
targetting of future employers should focus on the quality and 
numbers of jobs which they offer as well as the impacts of the 


proposed operation on the environment. 


CRITERIA 


The development of criteria which would relate to all facets of 


decision making is an onerous task. However, if prone. are 
required to address the concerns previously articulated and be 
formulated in an environmentally sustainable manner, the nature of 
the proposals and/or decisions should reflect environmental and 
social responsibility - in effect sustainability should be built 


Ln eo the absence of proposal specific criteria, hareforey: ‘the 
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following offer a measure of success against which proposals may 


be held accountable: 


i 


All projects ghould aim for net environmental gain. - "> fe 
This requires, for example, that projects attempt to remediate 
or rehabilitate past environmental damage and/or increase the 
quality of the natural, social and built environments. 

The scope of this is enormous and could range from creative 
subdivision design to programmes to reduce pollution from 
automobiles to planting four trees for each ane lost to 


development. a i PY, eee 


All projects should address environmental, social and economic 
impacts. | 

Many projects and/or decisions are considered in isolation of 
their overall effects on the natural, social or economic 
environments and on total health. ie 
A full accounting should be required which demonstrates that 
the negative impacts will be minimal or non-existent and that 
the positive impacts are consequential. For example, 
attracting an industry which requires a large land base but 
offers few quality jobs and degrades the environment would not 


be a good choice regardless of the fact that some revenue 


might be generated. 


All projects should promote intergenerational equity. 

This is perhaps the most difficult criteria to quantify and 
tee forms one of the fundamental components of sustainable 
development. Wise use of natural resources (including 
conservation) and creative and alternative programmes and 
services, would assist in leaving options open for future 


generations. 


| 10 
Examples of this are leaving fishable, swimmable, shal Ween 
water supplies; creative infrastructures which survive the 
test of time (social and health programmes, communities both 
in the built and cultural sense); plenty of greenspace for 
physical and Spiracual recreation and ecological functions; 


agricultural land to protect future food supply. 


THE END RESULT 

ae 
What is being recommended, therefore, is that the concept--of 
sustainable development (with consideration of Healthy Cities 
objectives) be considered as a regional goal or vision by Council 


and the general public. 


The move towards an integrated approach in Regional direction which 
considers environmental, social and economic concerns is. an idea 
whose time has come given ‘the local and global concern for the 
future of our environment in its broadest sense. It is also an 
opportune time to improve the image of the Region to attract new 
investors, an appropriate time to improve the quality of) site 
experienced by present residents, and presents a challenge which 


should not be ignored. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this report is to summarize the findings of the Task Force’s public 
participation activities carried out in October and November of 1990. The report outlines the 
general purposes of the Fall public participation program, the results of the community 
workshops, phone-in line, comment sheets and written submissions. By way of a content 
analysis, the report identifies the main thoughts and ideas contributed by citizens through the 
Fall public participation activities. 


BACKGROUND 


The Terms of Reference for the Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development requires, 
as one of six purposes, the establishment of a "...public outreach programme to increase public 
awareness of the concept of sustainable development and to act as a vehicle for feedback on 
potential goals, objectives and policies for the Region". As part of its workplan, the Task 
Force designed a public participation strategy that set out a six part program to achieve a 
series of nine public participation goals adopted by the Task Force. The goals of the public 
participation process fall into three general categories: 


Education Goals 


ie To inform the general population of the basic principles of sustainable 
development and of the purpose and mandate of the Task Force. 


2 To inform citizens of the range of Regional government activities such as 
services, public expenditures and investment, the Regional Official Plan and the 
Economic Strategy. 

oy To communicate information generated by citizens back to the public. 


Citizen Input Goals 


4. To gather citizen concerns and perceptions regarding the quality of their 
environment and life that can be used to identify issues. 

3: To gather citizen perspectives on basic values and goals that can be used to 
develop a set of principles to guide the preparation of a Regional Vision 
Statement. 

Quality Goals 

6. To reach out to groups in the population that are not normally part of the 


decision making process such as children, youth, the disadvantaged and the non- 
english speaking community. 


1k To develop community awareness and support for the work of the Task Force 
that will result in long term community support for the implementation of the 
Regional Vision Statement. 


8. To achieve meaningful citizen participation that provides good quality 
information to the Task Force and is an empowering exercise for citizens. 


9. To draw out those citizens who wish to be involved more deeply in the Task 


' Force’s work as members of issue working groups. 
To achieve these goals, the public participation strategy proposed six avenues of action: 


. A media campaign 

Individual feedback opportunities 
Community workshops 

Focus groups 

Children and youth program 

A regional community forum 


Se 


In late October and for the month of November, 1990, the Task Force initiated the first three 
parts of the public participation strategy. A broad media campaign was conducted that included 
use of local print, radio and television media and the preparation and distribution of the first 
Task Force Visions newsletter. Individual feedback opportunities were provided in the form 
of a call for written submissions through the newsletter, a comment sheet distributed at public 
Open houses and a dedicated phone-in line. The major part of the Fall activities was 
however, the community workshops that were held in each area municipality in Hamilton- 
Wentworth. Community workshops were scheduled as follows: 


Dundas: Town Hall Auditorium, Monday, October 29, 1990 
Flamborough: Millgrove Community Centre, Thursday, November 8, 1990 
Ancaster: Optimist Youth Centre, Wednesday, November 14, 1990 
Glanbrook: _ Binbrook Memorial Hall, Thursday, November 15, 1990 

Stoney Creek: Stoney Creek Scout Hall, Monday, November 19, 1990 
Hamilton: . City Hall, Thursday November 22, 1990 

Hamilton Mtn: St. Bartholomew’s Anglican Church, Monday, November 26, 1990 


The workshops had two parts: a drop-in open house in the afternoon with a free standing 
display, videos, literature and Regional staff on hand; and a community discussion group in 
the evening where citizens were led through a guided discussion by Task Force members. 
Citizen comments were taken down on flip charts and a transcript of these is appended to this 
report. 


The remaining three components of the public participation strategy are either underway or in 
preparation and will be the subject of a subsequent report. 


METHOD 


The information generated in the Fall public participation program consists entirely of citizen 
thoughts, ideas and comments. The data were not gathered according to a scientific survey 
methodology and as such do not represent a statistically valid polling of public opinion in 


al 
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Hamilton-Wentworth. Citizens came out to the workshops, called the ideas line, or submitted 
a comment sheet or written submission out of their own interest in sustainable development 
and in future policy development in Hamilton-Wentworth. As such, the public participation 
program was more an exercise in community based politics than a social science exercise. 


The information assembled was analyzed using a simple content analysis method. Ideas were 
organized into groups that appear to have some common element linking them. This is a 
subjective approach that no doubt reflects the outlook and biases of professional planners. 
Those interested are encouraged to examine the information presented in the appendices to see 
if alternative, and perhaps more appropriate, groupings can be defined. The grouped ideas 
have been rank ordered according to the frequency of comments in each group. 


RESULTS 

This report presents information gathered from four sources: the community workshops, the 
ideas phone-in line, responses to comment sheets available at the aftrenoon open-house 
sessions, and written submissions. 


Community Workshops 


Approximately 157 people attended the Community Workshops throughout the region. 
Although relatively few in number, the citizens who came out were thoughtful, articulate and 


generated many ideas related to issues of concern, values of importance and suggested ways 


to improve life in Hamilton-Wentworth. The activities in the evening were divided into two 
parts: approximately one to two hours of guided community brainstorming and roughly one 
hour of general open discussion with the Task Force members present. In the brainstorm, 
citizens were asked to respond to four questions in tum: 


l. What do I like about life in Hamilton-Wentworth? 

Dh, What detracts from life in Hamilton-Wentworth? 

3. What should be done to improve life in Hamilton-Wentworth? 

4. What values should guide development in Hamilton-Wentworth? 
In essence, the purpose of the questions was to elicit citizen thoughts on which issues need 
to be addressed and which values should guide the ongoing work of the Task Force. 
Citizen responses to these questions were recorded on flip charts and posted on the walls. 


These thoughts then served as a point of departure for the followup general discussion. 
The results of this exercise are transcribed and appear in the appendices. 


A content analysis of the results reveals the following, in order of priority: 
Question 1. What is liked about _Hamilton-Wentworth: 
i Community Character: 


including such aspects as human scale; small size with big city amenities; quality of life; 
proximity to countryside, Toronto and the U.S.A.; distinctive neighbourhoods and communities. 


25 Natural Areas and Amenities: 


including specifically the Royal Botanical Gardens; the Dundas Valley; Conservation Authority 
lands; the Harbour; the Niagara Escarpment; and the beauty of the natural setting. 


3 Human Vitality: 


specifically the friendly people; community loyalty; roots; cultural diversity; safety and the 
spirit of volunteerism. 


4, Transportation Access: 

ease of movement throughout the region. 

a: Economic and Employment Opportunity: 

diversity of options in both areas. | 

6. Rural Landscape: 

the farmland and open country in the region. 

Question 2: What detracts from life in Hamilton-Wentworth? 
I; Transportation: 


including automobile dependency; insufficient facilities for pedestrians and cyclists; inadequate 
public transit, delays in road and expressway construction. 


pe, Poor Quality Urban Development: 


including poor fit between buildings and the natural and cultural setting; sprawl; piecemeal 
development; and the negative effect of urban development on natural areas. 
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a Pollution and Environmental Degradation: 


including air, water and land pollution; toxins in the environment; soil loss; groundwater 
contamination; pollution of Hamilton Harbour. 


4, Social Issues: 

problems for the handicapped and the elderly; inadequate services; emerging problems such 
as vandalism, apathy, safety concerns, animosity in social relations; poverty and affordability 
problems. ~ 

Sh Poor Government Performance: 

including inaction and lack of commitment to plans; poor law enforcement; a perceived 
preference on part of politicians for tax growth over quality of life concerns; lack of 
consistency in decision-making; inaccessable government. 


6. Economic Problems: 


including competition under the Free Trade Agreement; poor economic focus in the region; 
overdependence on steel and heavy manufacturing. 


Question 3:. What should be done: 
Le Protect and Rehabilitate the Environment: 


plant trees; institute better pollution control; mandatory recycling; ban toxins; control litter, 
develop a solid waste strategy. 


Ze Bolder and More Responsive Local Government: 


greater citizen participation; coordination; fair taxation; equity; priorize expenditures; local 
autonomy. 


> Improved and More Balanced Transportation: 

more emphasis on bicycles, walking and public transit; upgrade highways; either build or find 
alternatives to the Red Hill Creek Expressway and Perimeter Road; bring in full GO Rail 
service; institute flexible work hours; construct inclines up the escarpment. 


4. Pursue a Diverse, Self-Sufficient Economy: 


do not become a bedroom to Metro-Toronto; strengthen the rural economy; promote quality 
of life; find jobs that match skill base in the region; pursue high growth industries and high 
paying jobs. 


2} Protect Rural Landscape and Preserve Farmland: 


make farming economically viable; establish a firm urban boundary; set aside a greenbelt; 
preserve woodlots; re-forest where appropriate; control population growth. 


6. Improve Social and Community Services: 


address aging population’s needs; upgrade hospitals; address poverty; invest in knowledge and 
life-skills. ; 


ae Improve the Quality of Urban and Community Design: 


stress aesthetics; ensure a sensitive fit to the natural environment; cluster rural settlement in 
hamlet areas; protect neighbourhoods. 


Question 4: Values that should guide development: 
Le Citizen participation and individual and local responsibility. 
2. Farmland and rural landscape protection. 
o} Conservation and preservation. 
Quality of life and livability. 
4. Compassion, dignity and tolerance. 
Equity now and for future generations. 
Growth and diversification of the local economy. 
Health and safety. 
= Diversity. 
Environmental quality. 
Community identity. 


Respect for the earth and nature. - 


—" 


6. Abolition of poverty. 

Social justice. 

Development over growth. 

Conserver values. 

Community consensus on a vision. 
It should be noted that many ideas are included in the results that are not reflected in this 
summation. The ideas grouped here are those that appeared most frequently in the 
information. 

Ideas Telephone Line 
Thirty five calls were received on the Ideas phone in line. In the analysis of the phoned in 
comments major points were pulled from the actual tape transcript and then grouped according 
tO apparent categories. 
Several points were made by more than one caller. These are: 

- Expand and fully utilize the airport (2 calls) 

- Institute one tier government (2 calls) 


- Get more women on the Task Force (2 calls) 


Most calls provided suggestions of things that should be done to improve life in Hamilton- 
Wentworth. They generally fell into the following categories, grouped by order of frequency: 


i Develop an improved, balanced transportation system (12 calls). 
ps Local government should be more bold (10 calls). 
Sh Improve the quality of urban and community design (5 calls) 
Protect and rehabilitate the environment (5 calls) 
Improve social and community services (5 calls) 


4. Protect farmland and the rural landscape (2 calls) 
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Comment Sheets 


The "Vision Survey" comment sheet (see example in appendix) was available at the open 
house portions of the Community Workshops. Its purpose was to give those who attended the 
open house, but were unable to attend the evening discussion, an opportunity to submit their 
thoughts to the Task Force. Thirteen comment sheets were received. The comment sheet 
asked people to respond to four basic questions: 


What I like about Hamilton-Wentworth is: 

What I don’t like about Hamilton-Wentworth is: 

What opportunities should be explored and pursued in Hamilton-Wentworth? 
If I were planning Hamilton-Wentworth’s future I would: 


Se le 


A content analysis of the comments reveals the following in order of priority: 
Question 1. What I like about Hamilton-Wentworth is: 
1: Natural Features: 


R.B.G. and conservation areas; escarpment, Cootes Paradise; Carolinian forest; Lake Ontario - 


and the harbour; wetlands and wildlife; Dundas Valley; proximity to countryside. 
Zz. Community Character: 


small, friendly community; cultural activities; low population density; big city with small town 
feeling. 


3; Cultural and Community Facilities: 


McMaster University and Mohawk College; support for the arts; medical facilities; Tiger Cats; 
education. 


4, Transportation Access: 
ease of movement; phased traffic lights. 


Question 2, What I don’t like about Hamilton-Wentworth is: 


1 Pollution and Environmental Problems: 
Mt. Hope tire dump; harbour pollution; Steetley land fill; well water contamination. 
Pa Transportation: 


poor by-pass roads; lack of bicycle facilities and lanes; poor pedestrian access; lack of 
expressways. 


é 
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3: Social Problems: 
vandalism; lack of affordable housing; lack of concern for poverty; apathy. 
4. _—_ Poor Quality Built Environment: 


uncontrolled expansion; visually monotonous sprawl; destruction of topography; seedy feel to 
downtown Hamilton; lack of waterfront park in Hamilton. 


oY. Poor Government Performance: 


sluggish attitude; Regional government. mn 


Question 3. What opportunities should be explored and pursued in Hamilton-Wentworth? 
i Improve Local Economy: 


diversify industry; create jobs based on recycling, re-use, and reduction; build on presence of 
McMaster University; improve local job opportunities. 


2 Improve the Environment: 


Sustainable farming, parks and forests; improve harbour; minimize air pollution; retain 
woodlots. 


oh Improve Transportation: 
build Highway 6/Airport by-pass; Regional rapid transit; bike facilities. 
Improve Social Welfare and Community Services: 
land bank for affordable housing; hostels rather than shelters; upgrade Chedoke Hospital. 
4, Improve Appearance and Quality of Community: 
improve visual appearance of downtown Hamilton; preserve heritage buildings. 
Question 4. If I were planning Hamilton-Wentworth’s future I would: 
1B Improve Transportation: 


rapid transit; limit cars downtown; facilities for cyclists, pedestrians; GO rail; improved cross 
town access. : 


1 
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pe Improve Quality of Built Environment: 


prevent strip development; plan attractive main streets; control signage; build neighbourhoods 
not just surveys. 


3: Preserve and Improve Natural Areas: 

create more greenspace; plant trees in urban areas; adopt a tree preservation by-law. 
Deal with Waste and Toxins:~ 

institute mandatory recycling; control toxic waste and CFC’s. 

4. Preserve Farmland and the Rural aneeace! 

concentrate housing in hamlets; preserve beauty of countryside. 
Alleviate Poverty: 


improve lot of the poor; distribute affordable housing around the region. 


Written Submissions 


Sixteen written submission were submitted by either organizations or individuals. A list of 
submittors is included in the appendix. 


In general, comments can be grouped into the following categories by order of priority: 


je Protect and improve environmental quality. 

2 Develop an improved and integrated transportation system. 
ao: Institute innovative waste management options. 

4, Protect farmland and institute sustainable farm practices. 

a; Develop a self-sufficient, diverse, sustainable economy. 


Institute more responsive, effective local government services. 
A number of specific comments were made many times. Paraphrasing, these include: 


- Develop improved facilities for bicycles and pee ciinete and link them into the 
transportation system (6 comments). 
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- Improve public transit including transit to outlying areas, use electric buses instead 
of diesel, and harmonize the transportation system to give maximum safety and 
efficiency (6 comments). 


- Encourage energy conservation, recycling, the use of renewable energy resources 
(solar) and energy efficient urban design (4 comments). 


- Improve industrial operations including upgrading old processes and technology, 
insisting on stringent pollution control requirement for new companies, and provide 
incentives to companies that use recyclables (3 comments). 


A number of submittors identified values that in their view, should guide regional 
development. Values identified include: 


- Promote community and family ties that span generations. 
- Fundamental values are health, quality of life, respect for the earth. 


- Switch from a materialist definition of quality of life to one stressing health and 
Vitality. 
- Use principles developed by the Canadian Healthy Communities Project as a guide. 


- The necessity for a moral and spiritual rebirth to deal with the environmental crisis. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of the Fall public participation programme was, simply, to determine what citizens 
value, and secondly, to determine what issues are of concern to them. A great deal of 
information was gathered and is presented most completely in the appendix to this report. 
Nevertheless, within the diversity of thoughts and ideas recorded, a number of basic themes 
recur. 


Major Issues 
Seven major issues concerned most people who participated. They are, in no order of priority: 
1. Transportation: there was a general feeling that the transportation system was too 


autodependent, that offered insufficient opportunity for cycling, pedestrians and transit 
use. 


2._Poor Urban Development: there was widespread concern that standard suburban 
development is unattractive, lacking in a sense of community identity, destructive to 
the character of the land, and wasteful of scarce resources. 
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3. Pollution and Environmental Degradation: air, water and soil pollution was a 
universal concern with specific concerns related to toxins in the environment. 


4. Natural Areas: loss of natural areas such as wetlands, woodlots, Carolinian forest 
areas and encroachment on conservation lands and scenic natural amenities was a 
common concern. 


5. Economy: concern regarding over-dependence on manufacturing, a lack of dynamic 
initiative in the economy and shrinking employment opportunities. 


6. Local Government: widespread perception that local government is not responsive 
to citizens, shows a lack of leadership and exhibits little commitment to long term 
plans and policies. 


7.__Emerging Social Problems: concern was expressed over emerging problems of 
poverty, security, an aging population and growing problems of affordability. 


Transcendent Values 
A number of values were identified that are general in nature, and represent the kind of 
society participants felt should be developed in Hamilton-Wentworth. In no order of priority 
these include: ; 

Compassion, Dignity, Tolerance, Equality, Respect for the Earth, Social Justice, 

Community, Health and Vitality, Quality of life over growth, Conservation and 

Preservation. 

Specific Values 
Nine specific values were commonly expressed, that are best expressed as directives of the 
kind of regional community the Task Force should be pursuing. Again in no order of priority, 
they are: 

1. Ensure community character and identity are preserved and enhanced. 

2. Preserve and enhance natural areas and amenities. 

3. Preserve farmland and the rural landscape. 

4. Ensure the continuance of a friendly, safe, and diverse human community. 

5. Develop an integrated, balanced and efficient regional transportation system. 


6. Protect and rehabilitate the air, water serih soil. 


7. Develop a self-sufficient, diverse, sustainable local economy. 
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8. Improve the appearance and fit (with the natural and community context) of the 
built environment. 


9. Alleviate poverty. 


APPENDIX - 


1 ceeecs Help Shape Our Future 


on 


Thank you for taking a few minutes to answer these = The Task Force on Sustainable Development is 
questions. Your ideas and concerns will be considered considering issues which can affect the future of r 
as the Task Force on Sustainable Development pre- Hamilton-Wentworth: environmental problems, social 
pares its "Vision" for the future of Hamilton-Wentworth. concerns and our economy. 


Let's hear from you ! 
Please send this questionnaire to: Vision Survey 
Sek ee a i Regional Planning 
be . 119 King St. W.,14th. Floor 
P.O. Box 910 
Hamilton, Ontario L8N 3V9 


: we hee ae 
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4. What | like about Hamilton-Wentworth is: ie | 


_ 4, lf were planning Hamilton-Wentworth's future, | would: 


Findings of Citizen Participation Program 
Regional Chairman’ s Task Force on Sustainable Development 


1. Community Workshops 


Citizen Comments: Dundas Community Workshop, October 31, 1990 
Ay What do_I like about life in Hamilton-Wentworth? 


Friendly people 
Conservation areas 

Five minutes from work 
Accessibility 

Variety of employment 
Niagara escarpment 

Home 

Not Toronto 

Charm of rural development 
Size 

University 

Heritage areas 

Different cultures 

Cultural facilities and activities oiler etc.) 
Transportation 

Synchronized stop lights 
Dundas valley 

Beauty 


Pas What detracts from life in Hamilton-Wentworth? 


Lack of entry level and permanent jobs 

Difficulties for handicapped people 

Ugly suburban development (eg: along Govermor’s Road in Dundas) 
Development that destroys the character of the land 
Environmentally abusive development 

No commitment to long term goals by local governments 
Exploitation of the Escarpment 

Automobile emphasis 

Water and air pollution 

Litter on the streets 

Destruction of the land 

Lack of fit with natural landscape | 

Lack of affordable housing 

Limited efficient mass transit 


53 What should be done to improve life in Hamilton-Wentworth? 


More sensitive and creative development control 
Stress good taste, beauty, and design aesthetics in urban sevelocient 
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Get a fair share of increased immigration 

Involve citizens in political decisions appropriate to community 
- Comprehensive environmental inventory 

Take advantage of heritage resources 

Establish new. focus for employment 

Social services for an aging population 

Plant more trees 

Environmental assessment of the region 

Education about individual’s impact on the environment 
Put environment first in decision making 

Priorize government expenditures 


4. What values should guide development in Hamilton-Wentworth? 


Conservation 

Emphasis on retaining a high quality of life 
Protect positive features and resources (stringently) 
Diversity 

Clean air and water 

- Commitment by all citizens to long term welfare of the community 
Value of the family 

Tolerance 

Abolition of poverty 

Leam from others mistakes 

Preservation 

Social justice 

Fairness 

Don’t compromise the future for the present 
Value tradition 

Cultural and educational development 


PR Points raised during the general discussion 


Don’t forget about job creation while striving for a better quality of life. 


Limits to development: the problem of the breakdown of neighbourhoods and local community. 


Re-establish local community focus: stress proximity of home to workplace, ability to walk to services, 


a clear sense of place, a social focus for the community. 


Community based government services (neighbourhood offices). 


Develop more creative public programs to deal with environmental problems (eg: household toxic 


wastes). 


Political commitment to adopted plans and policies. 


Preserve community character and scale; don’t become just another part of the golden horseshoe. 


Take pride in Hamilton-Wentworth and its self-sufficiency. 


The kind of community we want: 
€ 
- A caring community, for each other and the environment 
- A complete community, with self-sufficiency in employment, Culture, sport and shopping. 
- The region as an association of distinctive communities. 
- Sacrifice simple efficiency for the quality of community life. 
- Human scale in the sense of knowing people and maintaining sense of cohesion. 
- Communities with personality. : 


Citizen Comments: Ancaster Community Workshop, November 14, 1990 


ds What do_you like about life in Hamilton- Wentworth? 


Public transit 

Escarpment 

Excellent library facilities 
Good municipal services 
Educational opportunities 
Orchestra 

Recycling 

Conservation areas 
Accessibility 

Historical attributes 

Nature 

Culture 

No municipal debt 

Royal Botanical Gardens 
Multi-cultural population 
Safety 

Urban-rural mix 

Ease of traffic movement 
Accessibility of two tier government 
Good hospitals 

Schooling, jobs, experience 
Sense of community loyalty 


oa What detracts from life in Hamilton-Wentworth? 
7%: at cetracts irom life in Hamilton-Wentworth? 


Poor water quality in Great Lakes (and public acceptance of this) 
Litter 

Lack of adequate fitess/lifestyle programs for seniors 
Monopoly interest in land development 

Free trade 

Sunday shopping 

Lack of social services (eg: daycare) 

Use of farmland for sod production 

Ontario Municipal Board involvement in local planning 
Too many access points to Highway 403 

Smoking in public places 

Poor traffic law enforcement 

Volume of commuters 


Development on farmland 

Vandalism 

Monster homes 

Lack of affordable noueing ° 

Development on or near the escarpment 

Airport noise 

Public apathy. 

Poor water quality 

Lawn spraying 

Toxic contamination 

Poor conirol over development of natural areas 
Dissappearing rural community 

Truck traffic and hazardous goods movement 

Poor enforcement of Niagara er a Plan by-laws 
Land speculation 

Poor economic focus 

Too many highways, power lines and utility lines in Ancaster 
Lack of bicycle paths and facilities 

Over emphasis on automobile 

Non-use of opportunities for bikeways and walkways . 
Planned expansions to highways 


on What should be done to improve life in Hamilton-Wentworth? 


Educate the public to the benefits of physical fitness 
Levy development charges for passive parkland 

More effective development control 

Improve and expand public transit including GO rail 
Greater stress on walkways/bikeways for transportation 
Facilities to handle hazardous wastes 

Plant more trees/vegetation 

Preserve good farm land 

Tax excess packaging and disposables 

Protect wetlands 

Promote carpooling 

Improve McMaster Medical Centre 

Reduce work hours and introduce flexible work hours 
Recyle (trees, brush, batteries, plastic, motoroil) 

Fine people who do not separate degradables from garbage 
Establish a farmers market in Ancaster 

Conduct continuing education on environmental issues 
Develop more hiking paths 

Ban four wheel drive off-road vehicles 

Start a bicycle holiday to create interest 


4. What values should guide development in Hamilton-Wentworth? 


Health 

Respect for the earth 

Sustain the environment 

Public participation 

Impact on succeeding seamen 


Open space and green space 

Consider the disabled 

Consider those in financial need, 

Dignity 

Stress gross national welfare over gross national product 
Protection for the physical environment 

Change from "me first" to community well-being 
Preserve Carolinian forest areas. 


os Points raised _during the general discussion 


Concem over uncontrolled development: increase densities, innovative housing techniques, protection 
of farmland. ; 


Population control: growth limitation. 

Agriculture: preservation, market, put greater stress on farming, self-sufficiency in food. 
Selflessness instead of selfishness: preserve for everyone, careful development controls. 
Quality of life: pedestrian amenities, community events. 

Reduce and recycle: packaging and driving. 

Transportation. | 

Preservation of unique natural resources. 


Retain identifiable community character: heritage buildings, museums, community media, buy local, 
less commercial lifestyle, local events. 


Noise. 

Waste management: control of toxins, recycling. 

Pollution: control, law enforcement and fines. 

Citizen Comments: Flamborough Community Workshop, November 8, 1990 


(Note: Flamborough residents prefered to talk strictly about 
Flamborough at the meeting) 


ls What do I like about life in Hamilton-Wentworth? 


Low cost of real estate 

Tourism and attractions 

It’s not Toronto 

Transportation access to Toronto and Hamilton 
Prosperous farms 

Roots in the community 

Not an elitist community 

Diverse groups 


Physical beauty 

Quiet 

Safety ‘ 

Small size 

Quality of water 

Rural in close proximity to the urban 

Great social and economic potential 

Good planning for industrial base - balance 

Small businesses 

Escarpment and conservation authority land 

Small community feeling 

Clean water and air 

Spirit of volunteerism 

Caring people 

Neighbourliness 

A self contained community (economic, social, cultural) 
= Diverse recreation possibilities 


pe What detracts from life in Hamilton-Wentworth? 


Lack of pedestrian access (sidewalks in rural areas) 
Increased truck traffic on rural roads 

Inadequate government transportation studies 

Lack of diversified housing mix 

Certain areas are becoming elitist 

Growth and attitudes of existing residents emualy to blame 
Lack of education on municipal services 

Contamination of groundwater 

Industrial development and landfill on the escarpment 
Political preference for bigger tax base and more development 
Diminishing social and environmental diversity 

Inadequate planning 

Lack of public transit 

Apparent uncontrolled growth 

Effect of growth on the ecosystem 

Poor culverts and storm drainage in rural areas 

Loss of arable land and wetlands 

Lack of blue box program 

Lack of commercial and industrial recycling 


as What should be done to improve life in Hamilton-Wentworth? 


Re-examine how much space people need (density) 

Better coordination and integration in planning 

More efficient heating systems 

More equitable planning 

Practical ways to deal with problems 

Examine how some municipalities use parkland dedication for actual parkland 
Higher densities in urban areas to protect farmland 

Go beyond consumer society 

Educate to change attitudes of next generation 

Re-think problems and how we do things 


Deeper understanding of the problems 
Integrated decision making 

More affordable homes © 

Cluster development in rural hamlets 

More seniors housing 

Better conservation techniques (homeheating and waste) 
Protect farmland . 
Control population growth 

Come to community consensus on direction . 
Strive for equity 

Find fair ways to protect the rural landscape 
More parks and bicycle paths 

preserve neighbourhoods 

lower expectations of consumption 


4. What values should guide development in Hamilton-Wentworth? 


Livability (enjoyment broadly speaking) 

Conservation of natural habitat 

Emphasis on quality over quantity 

Conserver society 

Long view rather than short term 

Sharing attitude 

Community based policy choice 

Get people involved 

Assume personal responsibility 

Develop conserver values 

Build to last - end throw away philosophy 

Planning that integrates environment, housing and local needs 
Active, creative planning, not reactive planning 

Prepared to make trade offs 

Need for a vision 

Look for common values, avoid obvious differences 
Diversity 

Respect and appreciation for nature 

Emphasis on a healthy community 

Ownership of problems and solutions by the local community 
Marry idea of personal ownership with trusteeship 

Stress democratic process 

Recognize we only borrow the land 

Safety ‘ 

Give equal consideration to all before resolution of conflicts 
Respect for property rights 


Citizen Comments: Glanbrook Community Workshop, November 15, 1990 


ih What is good about life in Hamilton- Wentworth? 


It’s not Toronto 

Physical geography (escarpment, lake) 
Friendly people 
Rural/urban mix 


Good area for living 

Public facilities (cultural, medical, sports, education) 
Glanbrook fs small and friendly © 
Volunteer Fire Department 

Good senior’s facilities 

Great development potential 

Open space 

Affordable housing costs 

Accessibility to city 


Airport 
Good farm land 
2 What detracts from life in Hamilton-Wentworth? 


Cost of housing 

Regional government and taxation 

Poor public transit 

Poorly developed industrial parks 

Winter 

Young can’t afford to buy a home in Glanbrook 
Hamilton-Wentworth police and other urban regulations 
Paved roads in rural area (cost and need dubious) 
Poor by-law enforcement (tire dumps) 

Development on Upper James constrains access 


os What should be done to improve life in Hamilton-Wentworth? 


Spend more tax dollars locally 

Make farming economically feasible 

Review restrictive policies governing rural land use 
Consider more rural severances 

Maintain large rural residential lots 

Taxation should reflect services received 

Don’t allow H-W to become a bedroom community for Metro 
Build the Red Hill Creek Expressway 

Re-develop old industrial areas possibly for housing 
Extend sewer and water lines to Binbrook 
Strengthen rural economy 

Reduce taxes 

Upgrade airport to "regional" status 

Promote economic growth 

Improve GO rail service 

Improve facilities at mountain hospitals 

Develop a regional solid waste strategy 

Institute fee for garbage pick up 

Acquire machinery to aid composting 

Improve access to recreation facilities 

Retain local autonomy 

Increase parkland dedication requirement for new development 
_ Gear property tax to income 

Finish work on Lake Niapenco Conservation area 
Preserve wetlands 


Improve ambulance service 

Educate to reduce waste (eg: disposable diapers) 

Exercize consumer power to reject excess packaging 

Evaluate health regulations that promote excess packaging 

Establish balance between regulations goveming human (septic) waste and farm waste (manure) 
Build indoor swimming pool in Glanbrook | 
Improve lane makings on Highway 6 (eg: cat’s eyes) 

Widen Highway 53 from Highway 20 to Highway 6 

Tunnel under lake Ontario for transportation 

Educate children about litter/pollution 

Promote business responsibility for pollution/litter 

Minimize strip plazas/malls and fast food places 

Keep surface water courses in natural state 

Improve co-ordination between govemment agencies and levels of authority 
Implement improvement plans for Highway 6 

Develop more options for teens (programs etc.) 

More co-operation between neighbouring municipalities 

Design seniors homes more like smail garden homes 

Maintain sense of Glanbrook’s uniqueness 

Improve safety on Highway 20 

Improve public access to Hamilton Harbour 

Preserve woodlots, build on already cleared land 

Re-forest in suitable areas 

Standardize school curriculum to reduce taxes 

Increase control of industrial parks to reduce hazards and litter 


4. What values should guide development in Hamilton-Wentworth? 


Preservation of local identity 
Subsidize Canadian agriculture 
Upgraded image of farmer 
Give environment priority 
Preserve agricultural land if possible 
Be prepared to pay more for food to preserve farmland 
Self-sufficiency in food production 
Promote H-W more aggressively 
Service to encourage development 
Support local economy 
Balance needs of individual landowner with needs of community 
Minimize need for landfills 
Community should be responsible for its own waste 
25% affordable housing in each municipality 
Social integration 
eh, Points raised_during the general discussion 
Vision of Glanbrook in future: 
- more programs like homesharing 
- more balanced economy (light industry) 
~ - Binbrook will be a rural flavoured town centre 
~- Mt. Hope will be an airport related settlement 
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- Glanbrook won’t be simply a southern extension of Hamilton 

- Fair share taxation and a more balanced tax structure 

- Blended urban/rural mix 

- landscape similar to upstate New York with mixed farms and estate lots ° 

- Young people can afford to live in Glanbrook 

- A socially integrated community 

- Intensive development on serviced land with large lot unserviced non-farm development 
- A separate community identity 


Citizen Comments: Stoney Creek Community Workshop, November 19, 1990 


tk What do I like about life in Hamilton- Wentworth? 


Royal Botanical Gardens 

Niagara Escarpment 

Harbour and the physical setting 
Farmland and open country 

Cultural mix/cosmopolitan nature of the region 
Diversity of development 

Proximity to Toronto 

Proximity to U.S.A. 

Short travel times and distances 
Relatively affordable housing 
Relatively fast cross town traffic times 


2: What detracts from life in Hamilton-Wentworth? 


Deficiency in recreational facilities (eg: hockey time) 
Economic dependency on steel and metal fabricating 
Monopoly of developers 

Lack of sidewasks and bike paths/lanes 

Urban sprawl 

Lack of public transit in Stoney Creek 

Low speed limits on cross town roads 

Low speed limits on Regional roads and Burlington Street 
Air pollution 

Strip malls 


3. What should be done to improve life in Hamilton-Wentworth? 


Fix water valves protruding through sidewalks 

Preserve escarpment as a green space 

Scrap Red Hill Creek Expressway 

Come up with alternative route if the expressway is scrapped 

Faster cross town traffic movement, more through roads 

Improve co-operation between municipal governments and Regional government 
Improve public transportation 

Better education on environmental sustainability in schools 

Make the Stoney Creek Escarpment a people place 

Develop people oriented parks on the escarpment with high rise development back from the edge 
Clean up fallen trees around Highway 20 

Protect unique natural features in a greenbelt 
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4. What values should guide development in Hamilton-Wentworth? 


More attention to quality 

Less emphasis on growth 

Better planning (ie: compatible development/people orientation) 
Integration of environmental, social and economic decision making 
Replace trees removed at rate of 2 for 1 

Replant with natural species and diversity 

Stress healthy community model 

Environmentally friendly employment growth 


Citizen Comments: Downtown Hamilton Community Workshop, November 22, 1990 


Le What _do_you like about life in Hamilton- Wentworth? 


Good standard of living (relatively affordable, cheap office space, and parking 
The people 

Medical care is second to none 

Quality education at all levels 

Fuel efficient one-way streets 

Education of children directed at environmental awareness 
Hamilton airport (convenient, easy access) 

Cultural institutions (theatres, libraries, musical societies) 
Human scale of the city (social and physical) 

Abundant green space 

Distincitive neighbourhoods (Corktown etc.) 

Topographic variety and interest (eg: the Escarpment) 
Historical architecture 

Farmer’s Market 

Princess Point, Cootes Paradise 

Physical beauty of the city 

Trails close to the city 

Accessability of Harbour and Lake Ontario 


ae What detracts from life in Hamilton-Wentworth? 


Focus on private automobile 

Lack of corporate vehicle policy (eg: HSR bus idling) 
Few bikepaths 

Lack of safety for cyclists and pedestrians 

Unfriendly public spaces for children and the disabled 
Poor national image of Hamilton 

View from Skyway Bridge 

Noxious smell of the air 

Poor air quality particularly in the East End . 

Litter on roads 

Inaccessible politicians 

Too much talk, not enough action by local government 
Public apathy and cynicism regarding politicians and bureaucrats 
Pollution of the Harbour: ‘it cannot take any more 
Uncertainty about economic health of the region 
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Poor job availability for certain kinds of people 
Inoreasing levels of animosity in peoples’s interaction CG 
‘Lack of vocal environmental groups 

Lack of Regional action on waste management 

Household and other hazardous waste 


3. What should be done to improve life in Hamilton-Wentworth? 


Investigate differential tax rates for different communities 

Force industry to locate on vacant industrial land 

Enforce by-laws controlling debris on roads 

Increased joint ventures between goverment, McMaster and Mohawk 
Take action on policy decisions 

Ensure job creation for the people and skill mix in H-W 

Make better use of existing cultural facilities 

Build an east-west bikeway 

Improve mountain access for bicycles 

Improve night safety for women and children 

Preserve CPR wheelhouse 

Increase rational use of property 

Stress creation of high paying jobs 

Establish packaging free zones 

Place greater stress on bicycle use and safety 

Provide bicycle facilities 

Focus on high growth industries 

Develop our own waste management industries 

Address the causes of poverty 

Improve the education system to stress schooling for life CG 
Focus on manufacture of pollution prevention equipment 

Take full advantage of existing skills improvement programs 
Invest in people, knowledge and efficiency 

Improve water quality in Harbour to permit swimming 

Stop raw sewage overflows to Harbour and Cootes Paradise 
Improve air quality 

Promote tourism 

Improve human services, better networking and service to the poor 
Lear to think for ourselves 

Promote and enhance quality of life advantages to attract industry 
Recognize that we are part of an unsustainable continental economy 
Ensure drinkable water 

Preserve farmland with Official Plan ~ 

Local government should show boldness 

Increase farm wages 

Protect, increase and improve greenspace 

Moratorium on road construction and fossil fuel buming vehicles 


4. What values should guide development in Hamilton-Wentworth? 


Individuals must bear responsibility for waste and other social costs they generate 
Collective responsibility for farmland preservation 

Change from quick retum to long term view 

Control expansion of urban area; re-orient inward 
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Co-operative decision making between rural and urban areas 

Safety, cleanliness, quality of life 

People first; remain humane € 

Meaningful employment 

Industries should serve local needs 

Compassion 

Development, not just growth 

Need a win-win solution for farmland (preservation and property rights) 
Eradicate poverty . 
Respect needs of country people 
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Citizen Comments: Hamilton Mountain Community Workshop, November 26, 1990 


Ae What do I like about life in Hamilton-Wentworth? 


Initiative of elected officials/leadership 
Annual flower show 

Gage Park and the RBG 

Location on Lake Ontario 


Central location in Golden Horseshoe 

Parks system and green space 

Mild climate 

Downtown commercial areas: Hess Village, Intemational Village Good restaurants 
Educational facilities 

Proximity to U.S. shopping 

Quality of life 

Access to Toronto 

Waterfalls 

Availability of professional sports 

Harbour and Cootes Paradise 

Cultural diversity; ethnic festivals 

Low cost of living 

Historical architecture 

Entertainment facilities 

Public participation 

International leadership (twin cities, mundialization) 
Landscaping and home maintenance 

The arts 

The airport 

Dramatic physical setting 

Main street west strip 

Improved water quality 

Co-operative development in social services 
Co-operation in community health care 

Active, lived in downtown 

Good entrepreneurial opportunities 

Land market not controlled by one development firm 
One way streets and transportation access 
Diversified economy 

Diverse housing supply 

Big city amenities in a small town atmosphere 
Sense of safety 


on What detracts from life in Hamilton-Wentworth? 

Delays in construction of Red Hill Expressway and Perimeter Road 
Too many zoning by-law amendments 

Negative attitudes 

Too much political energy expended on non-local issues 
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Limited harbour access 

Too much energy and time spent on airport 

Poor interaction between McMaster and the community. 
Lack of support for airport by travelling public 
Ugliness of Upper James strip 

Lack of self confidence 

Piecemeal and patchwork development 

Decay on Barton Street 

Buildings that don’t fit context (eg: high rise next to Hess Village) 
Insufficient green space in new areas on the mountain 

Constant negative comparison to other areas 

Lack of student involvement in politics 

Poor support for local facilities, retailers 

Early store closing hours in the downtown 

Reputation for air pollution 

Lack of civic pride 

Poor road quality east of James street 

Removal of trees from construction sites 

Too much concrete; not enough trees 

Excessively fractious political debate 


St, What should be done to improve life in Hamilton- Wentworth? 


Install bike paths and racks 

Pollution control, develop the industrial expertise here 

Good, firm, constant long range plan 

Build on leading edge industrial technology 

Leam from similar big cities elsewhere (Pittsburgh, Sheffield) 

Pass law requiring use of recycled materials 

Restore ground floor elevations of heritage buildings 

Install incline or restaurant on the Escarpment 

Establish firm urban growth boundary 

Plan ahead for civic facilities (eg: fire stations) 

Establish a greenbelt 

Control sign aesthetics 

More urban green space 

More trees 

Strive to be a leader in recycling 

Ban styrofoam packaging and other environmentally harmful products 
Enact stricter pollution controls 

Increased access to Harbour for passive recreation 

Provide incentives to attract and develop small business 

Prevent housing encroachment on Escarpment 

Control tree removal 

Complete Red Hill Creek Expressway 
Stop junk mail 

Promote non-polluting industry 
Challenge other cities in striving to be the best 

Plan for garbage disposal recycling 

Slow down and control development near conservation areas 

Prevent tacky development near Escarpment ; 

Reconsider the idea of a multi-colour waterfall over Escarpment near the Jolly Cut 


) 
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Produce more affordable housing = 
More outdoor skating rinks oe € 
Improve streetscapes: Upper James, John Street, Barton Street 

Bicycle access up Escarpment (incline or elevator) 

Preserve farmland 

Diversify the economic base 

Promote H-W on its assets (cost advantages, location, beauty) 

Promote H-W to seniors and first time homebuyers 

Alleviate child poverty 

Ban purchase of products made from endangered materials 

Develop Regional composting strategy 

Find way to dispose of hazardous wastes 

Discourage illegal garbage dumping by erecting barriers around Mountain brow 

Keep four wheel off-road vehicles off Escarpment land (King’s Forest) 

Encourage McMaster to invest in R&D for environmentally friendly products/processes 

Export knowledge/assistance to third world 

Extend recycling to small business and apartments 

Institute mandatory recycling 

Make better use of Canada Centre for Inland Waters 


4. What values should guide development in Hamilton-Wentworth? 


Neighbourhood and community development (beyond just the physical) 
Preserve the good things we have (eg: historical sites) 

Human scale 

High premium on aesthetics 

Consideration for financial costs e 
Strong commercial and industrial base 

Maximize public/private parmerships 

Community input to priority setting 

Achievable and realistic goals 

Stress regional outlook 

Future planning orientation (comprehensive) 

Respect for environment and fellow man 

Equality among people 

Cleanliness and security 

Region to be a centre not a satellite of Toronto 

Self-sustaining community 

Make decisions based on quality of life and financial cost 

Target specific areas to achieve demonstrable effect. 


2. Ideas Telephone Line 
Major points raised 


Establish block committees for child safety 

Construct bike passes 

Expand and fully utilize the airport (2 calls) 

Pay more attention to quality of development in rural areas and Dundas and Waterdown 

Establish a long term rural development plan that prevents the creation of another Mississauga 

Institute one tier government (2 calls) \ 
r | € 


Get more women.on the Task Force (2 calls) 
Get full GO train service to Hamilton-Wentworth 
Extend the blue box program to apartments 
Complete the Red Hill Creek Expressway . 
Upgrade the Sherman Access 

Make Hamilton a party place 

Exert greater control over financial waste in government 

Keep Red Hill Creek natural 

Give higher priority to children’s education 

Concem for pedestrian safety on busy streets 

Keep population levels at numbers the environment can support, less emphasis on the machine and 
more concem for impact on people’s sensibilities and’ the environment 

Concem over government waste when basic needs of Many are going unmet 

Allow farmers to realize some development potential to remain in business 

Achieve debt free status for the Region 

Permit more semi-rural residential lot development 

Improve parking at Chedoke Hospital and in vicinity of Medical arts building 

Improve waterfront parks and provide pedestrian and cycle access 

Create bicycle lanes on as many streets as possible 

Build a new sewage treatment plant to permit more growth on Mountain 

Require houses to be sited to take advantage of solar gain 

Dedicate Barton or Cannon Street for electric buses and bicycles 

Provide more low income housing 

Provide more apartments and condominiums downtown 

Build a new bus terminal 

Build a better road network 

Institute commercial recycling 

Enforce anti-litter laws 

Address child poverty 

Keep taxes down 

Limit land speculation 

Concem for cost of East West freeway bridge 

Limit development on farmland 

Concem over wildlife losses in urban area 


Je Vision Survey 


1h What I like about _Hamilton-Wentworth is: 


The Dundas Valley 

Small friendly communities (3) 

Farms 

Beauty of the natural environment (4) 

Big city with small town feeling 

Cultural activities (3) 

Ease of automobile transportation (3) 
Royal Botanical Gardens and Conservation areas (3) 
McMaster University and Mohawk College (2) 
Good support for the arts 
Medical facilities 
Niagara Escarpment, Cootes Paradise, Carolinian forest (4) 
Strategic location 
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Strategic location of points of interest, shopping malls 

Greater Hamilton promotion material \ 
Tiger Cats & | 
Education ° 
Freedom 

Comparative affordability 

Physical and visual proximity to countryside, conservation lands and water (2) 
Transportation system 

Wetlands and wildlife habitat 

It’s not Toronto 

Phased traffic lights 

Low population density 


2e What I don’t like about Hamilton-Wentworth is: 


Mt. Hope tire dump 

Poor traffic by-pass routes 

Vandalism in Ancaster 

Apparently uncontrolled urban expansion 

Visually monotonous urban sprawl 

Lack of affordable housing 

Waiting lists for care for the elderly 

Lack of bicycle paths (3) 

Lack of attractive pedestrian access 

Foul tasting drinking water (2) 

Slow speeds on elevated parts of Burlington Street East 
Absence of expressways 

Lack of waterfront park in Hamilton near downtown € 
Sluggish attitude of public administration 

Hamilton Spectator 

Regional government 

Lack of concem for poverty 

Few activities for young people 

Air and water pollution (2) 

Poor cycle and pedestrian access across Highway 403 
Pollution of Harbour (2) 

Lack of commitment to recycling 

Foot dragging on waste reduction 

Apathy 

Seedy feel to Hamilton’s downtown 

Steetley landfill 

Destruction of natural topography for ugly development 
Well water contamination 

Fact that Burlington isn’t in Hamilton-Wentworth 


ae What opportunities should be explored and pursued in Hamilton-Wentworth: 


Sustainable farming, parks and forests 
Airport 

Highway 6 airport by-pass 

Chedoke Hospital 

Glanbrook Business Park on Nebo Road 
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Glanbrook Business Park on Nebo Road 

Expanded and improved green areas (2) 

Improve the Harbour 

Improve visual appearance of downtown Hamilton 

Retain existing woodlots 

Build new administrative centre near Limeridge Mall 

Land banking for affordable housing 

Waterfront 

Preserve heritage buildings 

Support local agriculture 

Diversify industry 

Develop walking, cycling and transit as viable transportation 
Create jobs based on the three R’s (3) 
Install bike facilities and lanes 

Build hostels rather than shelters 

Improve lifestyles 

Build on McMaster University’s presence 

Bring McMaster downtown, a downtown campus 

Minimize air pollution to increase tourism 

Install Regional rapid transit system 

Improve job opportunities here so people won’t have to go to Toronto 


4. If I were planning Hamilton-Wentworth’s Future I would: 


Prevent strip development 

Concentrate rural housing in hamlets and villages 

Preserve beauty of countryside 

Rapid transit corridors for cars, buses and trains 

Demolish old, unused buildings for new housing and businesses 
Plan attractive and cohesive main street areas 

Control signage 

LRT system below and above Escarpment linked by inclines 
Require new merchants to provide public parking 

Re-evaluate neighbourhood concept and harmonize with anticipated 21st century social conditions 
Limit cars in downtown Hamilton 

Increase transit to downtown 

Support small business 

Create more green space 

Plant trees in urban areas 

Preserve natural areas and heritage (3) 

Provide first class facilities for pedestrians, cyclists and transit 
Clean up harbour and waterfront/lakeshore (2) 

Install safe cycle lanes (2) 

Mandatory recycling of glass 

Enforce rules to keep litter down 

Keep buildings to a maximum height of five stories 

Act on recommendations 

Heritage preservation and community reconstruction 

Good standards in all areas 

One tier government 

Improve the lot of the poor 

Improve social services 
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Change taxi system 

Legislate against air pollution | 
Legislate against reporting without investigation & 
Improve air quality and water quality (2) 

Improve cross town access 

Improve harbour access 

Require individuals and industry to be responsible for their own waste 

Control migration 

Preserve farmland (2) 

Prevent development encroachment on conservation lands 

Build thruway linking York Blvd. to the QEW 

Build GO station 

Expand blue box program to plastics 

Remain separate from the Greater Toronto Area 

Monitor all development projects through the Chairman’s Advisory Committee on Environmental Issues 
Control toxic. wastes 

Control CFC’s 

Institute commercial/industrial recycling 

Reduce solid waste production 

Build neighbourhoods not just surveys 

Institute tree preservation by-law 

Distribute affordable housing around the region 

Use upper stories of commercial buildings for housing 

Passenger train service from airport to Toronto 


4, Written Submissions 
General points raised € 
Develop improved facilities for bicycles and pedestrians and link into the transportation system (6). 


Improve public transit including transit to outlying areas, use electric buses instead of diesel, and 
harmonize the transportation system to give maximum safety and efficiency (6). 


Task Force membership does not have ordinary people on it, no representatives of youth, pensioners, 
mothers who stay at home, ordinary working folk. 


Society is at the stage of impending maturity where we level out and let life work for us, taking time 
to enjoy the present and the gift that life is (2). 


Make Hamilton-Wentworth the hub of the Golden Horseshoe. 

Improve the appearance of Hamilton with lights along the mountain brow, waterfalls, more gardens. 
Consider what kind of legacy we wish to leave. 

Take environment into account and place a higher value on green space (2). 

Eliminate plastic packaging and styrofoam. 


Search for light, non-polluting industries, including industries that reallocate materials, recycle and 
improve environmental quality (2). 
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Tighten controls on rural land severances and re-zonings allowing urban expansion only under strict 
environmental control (3). r : 

Require mandatory recycling of plastics (2). 

Initiate leaf composting program (2). 

Tighten controls on lawn feed and pesticide businesses. 

Encourage people to buy locally. 

Institute regular town hall type meetings. 

Require that trees be retained when land is cleared and that more trees be planted (2). 
Protect all wetlands including Cootes Paradise (2); 

Stop use of farmland for sod growing. 

Reduce and eliminate air, land and water pollution (3). 

Stop deficit financing of local government expenditures. 


Encourage energy conservation, recycling, the use of renewable energy resources (solar) and energy 
efficient urban design (4). : 


Stress preventative health and health treatment as opposed to disease treatment, encourage healthy 
lifestyles by promoting parks and community centres (2). 


Encourage suitable housing and promote community and family ties that span generations. 
Encourage efficient and accountable government organizations (eg: amalgamated school boards). 
Encourage growth of business and tax base. 

Fundamental values should be health, quality of life, respect for the earth. 


Switch from a materialist definition of quality of life to one stressing health and vitality and the ability 
to enjoy life. 


Ask the question: what will the future cost be if one course is chosen over another? 

Provide incentives for organic agriculture and disencentives for un-sustainable farm practices. 

Provide incentives for toxin free products and processes and penalties for the use and production of 

toxins. : 

Promote job sharing. 

Expand and improve natural areas and conservation lands (2). 

Use principles developed by the Canadian Healthy Communities Project as a guide for the Task Force. 
“PR 


Prevent parkland from being used for development purposes. 

3 € 
Use the CNR station for GO rail and not the TH & B station. 
Re-use derelict industrial land rather than building on farmland. 


Reduce airport noise by banning regular night flights and don’t pace until noise problems are 
resolved (2). 


We require a moral and spiritual rebirth if we are to avoid self destruction as a society. 


There are environmental limits to growth and we should limit immigration to reduce pressure on the 
ecosystem. 


Stress the production of quality goods that take longer to make and last longer requiring craftspeople 
rather than labourers. 


Clean up Hamilton Harbour and Windemere Basin (2). 


Provide more and better affordable housing including subsidized housing, integrate low cost housing 
into future developments (3). 


Monitor land fill sites. 


Maximize recycling including establishing home composting, and a fee for garbage removal above a 
set Maximum (3). 


Inform citizens about environmental problems. 

Provide express lanes for cars with passengers. 

Improve industrial operations including upgrading old processes and technology, insisting on stringent 
pollution control requirements for new companies, and provide incentives to companies that use 
recyclables (3). 

Institute an exchange used goods policy. 

Use old rail lines for transportation. 

Teach how physics, math and chemistry relate to living systems. 

Put emphasis on controlled development. 

Ensure safety of drinking water. 

Monitor septic and weeping tile systems. 

Expand parks in the centre of urban areas. 


Install bicycle paths throughout Flamborough. 
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Establish a police station in Flamborough. 
Provide community centres with on-site counsellors for children and teens. 
Require on-site storage of storm water. 


List of Submittors 


Chuck Farrauto 
Hamilton, Ontario 


Flamborough Ward 7 Ratepayers 
Ancaster Committee to Improve our Neighbourhood 


J. Maloney 
Hamilton, Ontario 


Virginia Cameron 
Ancaster, Ontario 


A. Keith Kuntz 
Ancaster, Ontario 


Steven J. Cowell 
Ancaster, Ontario 


Richard and Eleanor Kosydar 
Ancaster, Ontario 


Peter K. O’Hagan 
Hamilton, Ontario 


Dr. Paul Rapaport | 
Ancaster, Ontario 


Margaret G. Perkins 
Hamilton, Ontario 


Paul Benevenuti 
Hamilton, Ontario 


Hamilton Against Poverty Committee 


CE -213 McMaster Engineering Students 
Brainstorming Group 


Harry Koenig 
Hamilton, Ontario 


Frederika Kammerer 
Mount Hope, Ontario 
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RECEI\y 7 5 


January 16, 1991 


Mark Hornell 

Neighbourhood Planning Section 
71 Main St. W. 

Hamilton, ON 

L8N 3T4 


Dear Mr. Hornell, 


Workshop on Information for Planning Healthy Communities 


March 7 - 8, 1991, Toronto 


This is your personal invitation to attend this provincial workshop, one of a series being held across 
Canada. One of the key challenges facing communities, as they move to become more healthy, is how 
to assess and monitor their progress and to determine what information is needed - in data or stories - 
to stimulate action and facilitate planning. 


The purpose of the workshop is to initiate a process for developing information a community can use 
to stimulate action and assess their progress in achieving a healthy community. To this end, the 
workshop will be limited to 60 people. Participants will include politicians, community members, 
urban planners, health promoters, researchers, community developers and others from across Ontario. 


The workshop will focus on case studies from four different communities that, in various ways, and 
at, various levels, have been trying to come to grips with their information needs. Small group sessions 
will reflect on their experience and propose further actions. In addition two panels, drawn from among 
participants, will discuss what information is available to assess healthy communities and what sorts 
of information is needed for making decisions in a healthy community context. All participants will 
receive advance reading materials and case descriptions in preparation. 


The workshop is organized by a committee with representation from: the Ontario Prevention 
Clearinghouse, the Ontario region office of Health & Welfare Canada, the Ontario Ministry of Health, 
Ontario Public Health Association (OPHA), Ontario District Health Councils, York University and the 
Centre for Health Promotion, University of Toronto (list attached). 


Attendance is limited to the first 60 registrants. We want you to be part of this two day workshop. 
Please register soon by writing or calling 1-800-263-2846. A small fee ($20.00) is being charged to 
cover food costs. The workshop scheduling (1 p.m. Thursday - 3 p.m. Friday) is intended to facilitate 
travel arrangements from Northern Ontario. The workshop location will be in Toronto, and further 
details will be sent to you upon registration. Under certain conditions, travel subsidies may be 
available. 


We are looking forward to your reply and participation. Please call, or complete and return the 
attached registration form, as soon as possible. 


Yours truly, Cerne) B 
bones 


Alison Stirling, for the "Information for Planning Healthy Communities" Workshop Committee 


Information for Planning Healthy Communities Workshop - Committee 


Rosslyn Leatherdale, HCIW co-chair 
Health Promotion Directorate 

2221 Yonge St. Suite 605 . 
Toronto, ON 

M4S 2B4 


Dr. Trevor Hancock 
Public Health Consultant 
28 Napier St. Box 428 
Kieinburg, ON 

LOJ 1C0 


Mr. Peter Deane, Exec. Director 

Muskoka Parry Sound District Health Council 
P.O. Box 3000 

Huntsville, ON 

POA 1K0 


Brenda Mitchell, A/Head Community Development 
Health Promotion Branch, Ministry of Health 

14th floor, 700 Bay Street 

Toronto, ON 

M5G 1Z6 


Nancy Craig, representative for 
Ontario Public Health Association 
6030 Bathurst St. Apt. 1702 
Willowdale, ON 

M2R 1Z9 


Alison Stirling, HCIW co-chair 
Ont. Prevention Clearinghouse 
984 Bay Street, Suite 603 
Toronto, ON 

M5S 2A5 


Dr. Irving Rootman, Director 
Centre for Health Promotion 
McMurrich Bldg U. of Toronto 
Toronto, ON 

M5S 1A8 


Dr. Michael Stevenson, Prof. 
Institute for Social Research 
York U. 4700 Keele Street 
North York, ON 

M3J 1P3 


Ann Pederson, 

doctoral student 

#2508 - 299 Glenlake Avenue 
Toronto, ON 

M6P 4A6 


Dr. Robert Spasoff, professor 
Dept. of Epidemiology 


45i Smyth Road, U. of Ottawa. 


Ottawa, ON 
K1H 8M5 


Information for Planning Healthy Comrhunities 


Where? Toronto (location TBA) 
When? Thursday, March 7th, 1 - 6 p.m. 
: Friday, March 8th, 8:30 a.m. - 3 p.m. 
Program? Thursday 1:00 p.m. : Opening Comments 
1:15 p.m. : Information for Planning Healthy Communities 
. Keynote Address - Dr. Trevor Hancock 
2:00 p.m. : Panel # 1 - Community level information for health 
: 4 perspectives a) Community development 
b) Health promotion 
c) Local economic development 
d) Political science/ policy analysis 
2:30 p.m. : Summary of issues raised by panel 
3:00 p.m. : Small Groups working session #1 Case Studies 
What should be the categories/frameworks for health 
information in each case study? 4 community examples 
5:30 p.m. : Adjourn for evening 
Friday 8:30 a.m. : Report Back from community studies on Categories 
9:15 a.m. : Panel # 2 - The information I need to take action 
4 perspectives a) politician, b) community activist, 
c) researcher, d) planner 
10:30 am : Small Group working session #2 
What information do we need to plan and/or assess 
progress in building healthy communities? Action plans 
12:30 pm : LUNCH 
1:15 p.m. : Working Sessions #2 continued 
3:15 p.m. : Report Back, Summary, Future Actions 


Registration Form 


Information for Planning Healthy Communities Workshop 


Name ees 
Position/Organization 

Address Se i ee ee 
Phone Fax 


Return to: Alison Stirling 


Ontario Prevention Clearinghouse 


#603 - 984 Bay Street 
Toronto,ON M5S 2A5 


or call 1-800-263-2846 Fax 416-928-5975 


MISMIORANIDUM 


LANNING & DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
LANNING & 


STRATEGIC P 

Date: January 29, 1991 File: 764.91 1 
Do: TASK FORCE MEMBERS 

From: BRENDA POLAND 4 Ext. 4162 
Re: Update on plans for the June forum 


It is recommended that the program for the forum be finalized no later than 
the end of February. If there are any suggestions for changes to the program, 
please share your comments at the upcoming meeting. 


Comments are particularly welcome concerning a speaker for the luncheon 
(please see below for possible suggestions). 


Tentative activities for the forum 


Introduction 

° welcome by Reg Whynott 

° presentation comprising: reasons for adopting a sustainable development 
approach and a Vision Statement, introduction of Task Force members, 
Task Force work to date (public consultation, working groups, etc.) 


° questions from the audience 

Workshops 

° choice of one of eight concurrent sessions based on working group subject 
areas 


° presentations by working groups, followed by discussion 


Luncheon 
° with a speaker 
Suggestions: Susan Berlin (Canadian Healthy Communities Project) 


Colin Isaacs 

Trevor Hancock (York U prof & healthy city advocate) 
member, Ontario Round Table 

David Suzuki 


Group reports to the forum participants 
° brief overview of mornings’ workshops so that other people will hear 
recommendations from each working group 


Discussion and public submissions 
° opportunity for people to speak to Task Force members 


Drop-in 

° held throughout the day 

e for the forum participants and for people who are not attending the 
forum ; ? 

e comprising: children’s visions, community workshop video (viewing times 


will be posted and/or advertised), Task Force display, handouts 
Tentative agenda 


8:30 am Registration 

9:00-10:30 Introduction - 
10:30-10:45 Break 

10:45-12:00 Workshops 


Ms 


12:00-1:30 Luncheon 


1:30-3:15 Reports from workshops 
3:15-3:30 Break 
3:30-4:30 Discussion and public submissions 


Publicity 


1. News releases and public service announcements 
Purpose: to submit material to various media in order to reach people with 
both specific and limited interest in sustainable development 


Components: 

°* submit material to 19 local magazines, 6 radio stations, 4 papers, and 3 TV 
stations (please see attached list and suggest any other media you may 
know) 

e first deadline mid-January 


2. Brochure 
Purpose: to provide information concerning the forum, and a registration form 


Components: 

* mail out to interested people (enquiries from coverage in magazines, etc.) 

¢ send out to professional and community organizations (at the end of March 

in order to give the groups time to prepare submissions) 

° one folded 8 1/2 x 11 sheet with background information on sustainable 
development and the Task Force, agenda for the forum, and a 
registration form 


Time required: three weeks (in March) 


3. Newsletter 


Purpose: to communicate to the public the ongoing work to create a vision for 
Hamilton-Wentworth 


Components: 

° same format as last fall (size, recycled paper, nameplate, etc.) 

* important messages: : 
- results of public participation to date (workshops, focus groups, etc.) 
- overview of working groups (mention availability of discussion papers) 
- advertise forum and include registration form to be mailed in 

° insert in Hamilton Spectator, Saturday edition (May 4) 

¢ also make available for pick-up at key locations (libraries, town halls, etc.) 


Time required: two months 


Deadlines: Writing & editing (3 wks): March 11 - 28 | 
Computer layout [Planning Dep’t] (2 wks): April 1 - 12 
To printer (2 weeks): April 15 - 26 
Printed for April 26 
Distributed for pick-up in community: April 29 - May 3 
To Spec for insertion in Sat. paper: April 29 


4, Advertising 

Purpose: to inform people about the focus of the forum, its date, and how to 

register 

Components: 

¢ small ads (4" x 6") in local papers (Brabant, Flamborough Review, Regional 
News) during the week of April 15-20 

° above ads will encourage people to call for registration details (mail out 
brochure or newsletter) 

¢ 4 1/2" x 6" ad in Spectator on April 27 announcing forum, and to watch for 
newsletter on May 4 

¢ a second ad in the Spectator on May 4 highlighting forum and newsletter in 
today’s paper 


5. Mall display 
Purpose: to increase people’s exposure to the concept of sustainable development 
and to the Task Force work 


Components: 

¢ revised display used at workshops (replace information on membership with 
material on working groups and forum) 

* set-up and staff display at major malls (Eastgate Square - Friday, April 26; 
Limeridge Mall - Saturday, April 27; Jackson Square - Friday, May 3) 


News releases/PSA’s to be submitted to: 


Magazines, journals, etc. (and deadlines) 
Volunteering (Jan. 18) € 
Pappus [RBG] (Feb. 8) 

Skyline [Economic Development] (Feb. 8) 

Society and Health [McMaster] (Feb. 15) 

HAC News [Hamilton Automobile Club] (Feb. 15) 
Community [SPRC] (Mar. 1) 

Panorama (Mar. 1) 

Let’s Talk Business (Mar. 15) 

Today’s Senior (Mar. 15) 

Hamilton Report (Mar. 26) 

Wood Duck [Hamilton Naturalists] (Mar. 30) 
Hamilton This Month (Apr. 1) 

News and Views [Dofasco] (Apr. 12) 

Informer [Community Information Services] (Apr. 26) 
Courier [McMaster] 

Silhouette [McMaster] 

Network [Health Sciences, McMaster] 

Satellite [Mohawk] 

New Hamilton Weekly 


Radio stations 
CHML/CKDS, CBC, CKOC/CKLH, CHAM, CHMU 


Newspapers 
Hamilton Spectator €é 
Brabant Newspapers 

Flamborough Review 

Regional News 


Television 
CHCH, Cable 14, Roger’s Cable TV 
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CITY COUNCIL 
HAMILTON, CANADA 


71 MAIN STREET WEST L8N 3T4 ¢ (416) 546-2730 ¢ RES. (416) 387-1842 - WARD 8 


January 4, 1991. 


TOR Mark Hornell, 
Sustainable Development Task Force. 


FROM: Don Ross, 
- Alderman, Ward 8. 


SUBJECT: SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT TASK FORCE AGENDA ITEM. 


Could you please arrange to have the attached put on the Agenda for 
the upcoming meeting of the Sustainable Development Task Force in 
order that we can discuss the possibility of doing this. 


Could you also give us some insight, from the staff perspective. 


Don Ross, 
Chairman, : 
Sustainable Development Task Force. 


DR: dd 


@ Attach. 


2 
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7)? FROM THE DESK OF THE REGIONAL CHAIRMAN 


December 18, 1990 


Councillor Don Ross 
Chairman, Task Force on Sustainable Development 


Dear Don: 

Attached please sind a copy of a Letter 1 
neceived yesterday's date which I thought your 
Task Force on Sustainable Development should 


neview for consideration. 


Thank you. 


~ 


’ th {| a Department of Civil Engineering: " &, 


and Engineering Mechanics 


McMASTER UNIVERSITY Telephone: (416) 525-9140 
=) 1280 Main Street West o ; ext. 4287, 4315 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada L8S 4L7 : FAX: (416) 529-9688 


EMAIL: Civil@SSCVAX.McMASTER.CA 
December 10, 1990 


Mr. Reg Whynott, Chairman, 
Region of Hamilton-Wentworth, 
119 King Street, West, 15th Floor, 
Hamilton, Ontario 

L8P 4T9 


Dear Mr. Whynott: 

On behalf of Dr. Brian Baetz and myself, I am writing to you concerning procuring possible financial 
support for an undergraduate Civil Engineering student during the summer of 1991. As you know, I am a 
member of the Task Force on Sustainable Development, while Brian Baetz is heavily involved in solid waste 
management and environmental problems. 

Christine Neff is an excellent student, keenly interested in the area of sustainable development, whom 
we expect to receive a Natural Sciences and Engineering Research Council summer scholarship. We are asking 


for funds from the Region to supplement NSERC support for two basic reasons - 


He her work this summer will be of particular interest to the Region because it will bear on local issues 
within the context of sustainable development 


oe it will be of significant benefit to Ms. Neff, but will also pave the way for enlightening a cross section 
of the McMaster community in this most challenging area 


Specifically, her work would entail: 


: collecting, assembling and coordinating print materials that will be accessible from a data base 
information retrieval system of the Thode Library 


: doing a synopsis of articles with one focus being the relevancy of the information with regard 
to Regional planning 


- undertaking a project of import to the Region and the university in the context of a sustainable 
society having civil engineering linkages 


We are requesting a total sum of $5,000.00 to be used as follows: 


Salary of Ms. Neff 


NSERC support = $ 800.00 per month for 4 months = $3,200.00 
Region’s support = $1,000.00 per month for 4 months = $4,000.00 
Other 

Region’s contribution for purchase of materials, 

photocopying and miscellaneous = $1,000.00 


We are requesting the above amount because we recognize that the Region of Hamilton-Wentworth is 
indeed providing necessary leadership at this time in the area of sustainable development. 


&) Yours sincerely, 


WKT:dms R. M. Korol, 
cc: Dr. B. Baetz Professor 
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A Citizens’ Treaty / ) 
for Common Ecological Security Ca re) 
Preamble 


Mm the peoples of the Earth, rejoice in the beaurv and wonder of the lands, skies, waters, and life in ail its diversi- 
ty. Earth is our home. We share it with all other living beings. 

Yet we are rendering the Earth uninhabitable for the human community and for manv species of life. Lands 
are becoming barren, skies fouled, waters poisoned. The cry of people whose land, livelihood and health are being 
destroved is heard around the world. The Earth itself is calling us to awaken. 

We and ail living beings depend upon the Earth and upon one another for our common existence. well- 
being, and development. Our common future depends upon a reexamination of our most basic assumptions about 
humankind’s relationship co the Earth. We must develop common principles and systems co shape this fucure in 
harmony with the Earth. 

Governments alone cannot secure the environment. As citizens of the world, we accepe responsibility in 
our personal, occupational and community lives, to protect the integrity of the Earth. 


Principles and Commitments 


(4 In covenant with each other and on behalf of the whole earth community, we commit ourselves to che following 
he principles and actions: 
Relationship with the Earth: All Life is sacred. Each human being is a unique and integral part of the Earth's 
community of life and has a special responsibility to care for life in all its diverse forms. 
Therefore, we will act and live in a wav that preserves the natural life processes of the Earth and respects 
all species and their habicats. We will work to prevent ecological degradation. 
Relationship with Each Other: Each human being has the right co a healthful environment and to access 
3) to the fruits of the Earth. Each also has a continual duty to work for the-realization of these rights for present 


and future generations. ; 
Therefore—concerned that every person have food. shelter, pure air, potable water, education. emplovmenc. 
and all chat is necessary to enjoy the full measure of human rights—we will work for more equitable access co 


Fs am et 


the Earth’s resources. 

Relationship Between Economic and Ecological Security: Since human life is rooted in the natural pro- 

cesses of the Earth, economic development. to be sustainable. must preserve the life-support svstems of the Earth. 
Therefore. we will use environmenraily protective technologies and promote their availability to people in 


Pomp aor 


all parts of che Earth. When doubrful abour the consequences of economic goais and technologies on che environ- 
ment. we will allow an extra margin of protection ror nature. 


Governance and Ecological Secunry: The Protection and enhancement ot life on Earth demand adequate 3) 
‘egislative, administrative and judicial svstems at approoriace locai, national, regionai. and internationai leveis. 
In order co be effective, these svscems must be empowering, participatory, and based on openness of inrormation. 

Therefore, we will work for the enactment of laws that protect the environment and promote their obser- ‘ 
vance through educationai, political and legal action. We shall advance policies of prevention rather than oniv 
reacting to ecological harm. 3) 


Declaring our partnership with one another and with our Earth. we give our word of honor co be faithtul 
to the above commirments. 


(Signature) 


ES GES GE BEL GEES IGE EIS 


HOW TO USE THIS COVENANT 


Your signacure above indicaces chat vou are entering into a covenant with o¢ners around the wortd. Please Kees che document tor wersonar cetlection 
ind commucment. For discussion and action in group settings, vou are invited co Jupticace ene Covenane. Boch :ndividuats and zrouns are askeu to 
ORINT CLEARLY che namets) and compiete qudresstes)—inciuding country = those signing tne Covenant, and to send them to me duress Cerow, 
rogether wich this scatementr: 
3 “The following personis) have'siened the Earth Covenant. commirting (nemseives to the ormeipies and actions cnerein, They nave cnerecy entereg 
Ato a covenant with orhers around the Earth co live ecoiveicaily -esoonsinie lives. They wisn (heir names ro oe entered in cne Register of S:emarortes 
"uo tne Earth Covenant. whicn wil be cresencea at Eartn Dav ang tne World Conterence on ene Environment in i892,” 
The soonsors of che Earth Covenant are deverooing materiais tor Use WIEN different groUDs fOr aC cOM, ZUUCatON. sescarcn amu aetworxing. For more 


<Aformation, write: 
&) Earth Covenanr 
c/o Global Education Associates * 475 Riverside Drive, Suite 456 ¢ New York, N.Y. 10115 ¢ (212) 870-3290 


TAKING ACTION FOR ECOLOGICAL SECURITY 
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Earth Covenant 


The Evolution of 
a Citizens’ Treaty 
for Common Ecological Security 


by Patricia M. Mische 


WWE WES WAI PAEI VAG GAS 


(SE ee eee 
| Never doubt that a smail group of thoughtful, committed citizens can | 


change the worid. Indeed, it's the only thing that ever has. 
— Margaret Mead | 


Whar is the Earth Covenant? 


The Earth Covenant is a citizens’ treaty for common ecological security. 
By signing the Earth Covenant. people around the worid, from ail waiks 
of life. wiil enter into a covenant with one another to care for the Earth 
and our common future. The Earth Covenant is not a petition to govern- 
ments; nor is it anti-government. It actually represents a more mature 
stage in democratic evoiution and citizen-government reiauonships. 


We each need to live our lives more consciousiy and with intentionali- 
ty and care for the Earth and the weil-being of present and future genera- 
tions. Governments alone have not caused the ecological crisis, and govern- 
ments alone cannot turn it around. Much of the probiem originates in 
the private sector, in the decisions each of us makes in our personal, oc- 
cupational, consumer, and civic lives. We need to enter into partnership 
with governments to create a more ecologicaily secure future. We do not 
need to wait for government legisiation to force us to be more environmen- 
tally responsibie. 


We can establish laws in our own hearts and minds, and in rejation- 
ship with one another, in which we bind ourseives to be more responsible 
for the state of our neighborhoods and the state of the Earth. In so do- 
ing, we help to create customary law and a global culture of ecological 
responsibility. We also heip to create the political space which enabies 
(and requires) governments to be more responsive and effective in pro- 
tecting the Earth. 


The text of the Earth Covenant appears on page.33. It was drafted with 
input from some 200 peopie in 40 countnes—countnes both nch and poor. 
capitalist and socialist, in the East and West, North and South. inciuding 
among others Australia, Brazil, Canada. Chile. Costa Rica, 
Czechoslovakia, Ghana. Greece, [ndia, Japan. Kenya, Korea. the 
Netheriands. New Zealand. Nigeria. the Philippines, Poland, the Soviet 


Patncia M. Mische ts co-founder of Global Education Associates and co- 
editor of Breakthrough. 


Union. Sri Lanka, Sweden, Thailand, the United Kingdom. the United 
States, West Germany and Yugoslavia. 


How the Earth Covenant Evolved 


The idea of citizens’ treaties began simply, in the musings of a singie 
person. On March 6, 1987, W.H. (**Ping’’) Ferry, once a leading figure 
at the Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions, and later a co- 
founder of the Exploratory Project on the Conditions ot Peace (ExPro). 
wrote the first of a remarkable series of memos. In them he proposed 
that ExPro undertake work toward a Citizens’ Peace Treaty (see story 
in Breakthrough, Fall 1987]. ExPro was founded in 1983 as a U.S. “think 
tank’’ of some 30 men and women from diverse academic and occupa- 
tional backgrounds, who gathered for several weekends a year (oO share 
research and writing on elements of a “peace system.” 


Ferry’s concept built on President Eisenhower’s premise that sooner 
or later the people of the worid would want peace so badly that govern- 
ments had better get out of their way and let them have it. By the 
mid-1980s, many peopie in the U.S. had become fed up with the Cold 
War, and with the slow pace and seeming futility of arms control negotia- 
tions. While governments negotiated away a few weapons, others contn- 
ued to be produced at an alarming pace. Some peopie began bypassing 
governments and undertaking their own citizen-to-citizen diplomacy and 
peace initiatives. Ferry’s proposal went a step further: it cailed for Ex- 
Pro to engage citizens in negotiating their own peace treaty. 


| read the memos aboard a plane en route to ExPro’s Spring meeting. 
My first response was visceral: a burst of excitement not attributable ‘0 
high altitude alone. This was followed by measured. rational objections: 
there were many arguments against the idea. Excitement and cynicism 
were aiso in counterpoint at ExPro’s meeting, with different memoers 
speaking for or against the idea. Months of intensive discussion and in- 
terchange followed. Finaily, in Sepremoer 1987. ExPro formally adopted 
a plan to spend two years developing packground materiais for later use 
in drafting a citizens’ peace treaty covering several “tracks’’ or components 
of a comprehensive peace system. inciuding alternative defense. cuiture 
and communication, economics. and environment. This background work 
is stall in process. 

Meanwhile, my work with Global Education Associates had long in- 
cluded a focus on ecological as weil as peace issues. As a consequence 


* | TAKING-ACTIONS 


I was invited to present a Paper on ‘‘Ecological Security and the Ques- 
tion of Sovereignty’ (see excerpts, pp. 7-17 of this issue} at an interna- 
Uonai conference in Moscow in October 1988. In it I assessed the limita- 
tions of the more than 140 existing intergovernmental treaties Teiated to 
the environment and pointed to the need for strengthened internationai 
law. I also underscored the need for these ‘*hard law’’ approaches to be 
accompanied by ‘‘soft law,”’ i.e. a new Earth ethic in the minds and hearts 


. of people around the worid. | referred to ExPro’s project as an example 


of the way citizens’ groups were already transcending notions of 
sovereignty. 

In December 1988 I was invited back to Moscow, this time as part of 
the U.S. delegation to the first meeting of the Soviet-American Forum 
on Life with Human Rights. | introduced ExPro’s idea of citizens’ treaties 
in a brainstorming session of the Forum’s working group on Ecological 
Security and Human Rights. The response was electric: almost immediately 
the group decided to undertake a joint Soviet-American initiative toward 
a Citizens’ Treaty on Ecological Security. Grassroot environmental groups 
had been growing rapidly in the U.S.S.R., especiaily in the wake of the 
Chernobyi nuciear disaster and the greater access to information under 
the new spirit of g/asnost. In the subsequent days we agreed on principles 
and a pian of action that included Meeting in 1989 to work on a joint 
draft treaty. A joint organizing committee was formed, comprised of Alex- 
ander Timoshenko and Mikhail Galyatin in the U.S.S.R., and Robin 
Crews and myseif in the U.S. Each side agreed to organize a team to 
prepare a prediminary draft treary. 

I agreed to coordinate the U.S. effort, assuming ExPro’s environmen- 
tal team wouid piay a centrai role in developing a U.S. draft. But at Ex- 
Pro’s January 1989 meeting, I learned that the team did not feel it could 
take on the project, and it was placed back in my hands. Although I (like 
the staff at GEA) was already fully scheduled for the coming year, the 
project seemed too important to abandon, so | decided to do all I could 
to get it off to a good start. 


Preliminary feedback had already shown that others also believed in 
the potential significance of the project. Noei Brown, director of the New 
York liaison office of the United Nations Environment Programme 
(UNEP) and one of the first people | consulted after returning from 
Moscow in December, recognized its potential to create a ‘‘giobai culture 
of ecological responsibility.” And Daniei Martin, UNEP’s Advisor on 
Religion and Culture and director of the Global Institute ar Wainwright 
House, offered to heip promote the treaty through UNEP’s Environmental 
Sabbath project and to foster its outreach to religious networks. Other 
initial feedback was equaily encouraging. 


By January 1989, four U.S. organizations—ail with strong environmen- 
tal components—had become charter sponsors: Global Educarion 
Associates, ExPro, Wainwright House (an interfaith learning center in 
Rye, New York), and the Soviet-American Forum on Life with Human 
Rights. The goai of these groups was (oO get the project off the ground, 
then invite other groups to join as co-sponsors—which is currently being 
done. Most of the day-to-day organizational and funding work for the 
initial U.S. phase has been accomplished by myseif and the GEA staff. 
Seed money was donated by Syivia Kaye (via ExPro), the Rockefeiler 
Family and Associates, and the Trust for Mutual Understanding. In the 
U.S.S.R. the project was further developed by a team from the en- 
vironmentai law section of the Institute of State and Law of the Academy 
of Sciences, with input by a number of Sovier gfassroot environmental 
groups. 

Although the citizens’ treary on ecological security was begun as an 
initiative of U.S. and Soviet citizens, it was trecognized from the beginn- 
ing that, to be effective in improving the giobai ecological situation, it 
would have to invoive peopie from as many countries and cultures as possi- 
dle. GEA agreed to heip expedite this international Participation. [n June 


and July 1989, with the help of GEA’s statf and international network, . 
~ information on the project was sent to 1000 peopie in 60 countries, along 


with requests for a critique of the Project and input into the treaty con- 
tent and strategies. By mid-September, some 200 peopie in 40 countries 
had responded, almost ail enthusiasticaily. Fifty-nine organizations asked 
(0 co-sponsor the project. and many more Suggested strategies and net- 
works (0 heip organize (realy ratification in their countries. 


32 BREAKTHROUGH Summer/Fait 1989 


Eighteen men and women from 9 countries gathered at Wainwnegnt 
House trom September 19 to 21, 1989, to draft a treaty text based on 
a compilation of this international input. The result was the Earth Cove- 
nant: A Citizens’ Treacy for Common Ecological Security. The drafting 
‘eam included environmentaiists, lawyers, educators, economists and 
religious leaders. Among them were Peter Berle (president of the National 
Audubon Society), Michaei Renner (Worldwatch Instituce), Hans Van 
Loon (Hague Conference on Private International Law), Maximo Kalaw. 
Jr. (Haribon Foundation for the Conservation of National Resources. 
Philippines), Rashmi Mayur (Worid Futures Network, India), Peter Mann 
(World Hunger Year), Mikhail Galyatin (Institute of State and Law, 
U.S.S.R.), Nicholas B. Robinson (Center for Environmental Legal Studies 
at Pace University), Richard Barbuto. Mary Alban Bouchard (Canada), 
Brian Brown, Daniel Martin (UNEP), Franklin Vilas (Wainwright House), 
‘W.H. Ferry (ExPro), Kathieen Sullivan, Nancy Seifer (GEA, wao led the 
Process), Anele Heiges, and Gerald Mische and myseif (GEA). 


The following week. at a joint meeting of the SovieteAmerican Forum 
heid in San Diego, California, the working group on Ecological Security 
considered both the Earth Covenant and a draft text on Principles of 
ecological security prepared by Alexander Timoshenko and the Soviet team 
(see article, p. 22]. The group further developed the Timoshenko drait. 
The resulting Soviet-American document focuses primarily on principies 
requiring government action. [For a copy, please send a stamped. seif-ad- 
dressed enveiope and $1.00 to Global Education Associates.] As such, 
it is a good complement to the Earth Covenant: the two can be used weil 
together to promote both citizen and governmental approaches to en- 
vironmental security. 


An Opportunity to Join Hands for the Earth 


It is quickly becoming apparent that the Earth Covenant project is an 
idea whose time has come. Although the text was drafted just two weeks 
before this issue of Breakthrough went to press, it has already attracted 
significant interest. The Peace Forum of Rotary Internationai has recom- 
mended that Rotary sponsor it through its local and international net- 
works. The Global Learning Center in Wichita, Kansas has become the 
first local organization to begin coordinating the Covenant’s ratification. 
Ambassador John McDonaid, president of the lowa Peace Institute and 
former official in the U.S. Stare Department, cailed it ‘‘the best idea in 
a decade.’’ An environmental committee of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, including former U.S. Senator Edmund Muskie and Edith Brown 
Weiss (see article, p. 25], is interfacing with the Earth Covenant project: 
among other initiatives, it currently pians to dratt and promote an in- 
tergovernmental agreement on intergenerationai rights to a heaithy en- 
vironment (see item. p. 24]. 


Environmental and religious leaders have expressed an interest In us- 
ing the Earth Covenant in their networks. Leadership training programs 
are being pianned for different regions to assist local people in using the 
Covenant in conjunction with locai and regional environmental initiatives. 
Plans are underway to use it as an impetus for research and policy deveiop- 
ment related to ecological security. Likewise, signature or “citizen raufica- 
tion’’ campaigns are being planned at local, nationai and internationai 
levels. Signatures to the Earth Covenant wiil be Presented at Earth Day 
programs around the worid in 1990, and at the Worid Conference on tne 
Environment in 1992 (currently planned for Brazil), where efforts will 
be made to have citizens’ environmental concerns affect the agenda. 


Thus the Earth Covenant is not something intended to be signed and 
forgotten, but rather a commitment and first step toward further action 
through the decade of the 1990s, which will be pivotal in reversing the 
ecological crisis. The Earth Covenant Presents an opportunity for citizens 
and governments around the worid to work hand in hand for our com- 
mon future. 


We at Global Education Associates are excited about the enormous 
potential of this project! We invite you (O use the Covenant (opposite 
Page) and join others around the worid who are participating. For more 
information on the Earth Covenant. or how you or your organization 
can get involved, please write: Earrh Covenant, Global Education 
Associates, Suite 456, 475 Riverside Drive, New York, N.Y. 10115, U.S.A. 
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invites you to the b) 
pet J.W. HODGINS MEMORIAL LECTURE 


Bes Rete DEVELOPMENT: 
TECHNOLOGY FOR THE 
BIOSPHERE 


by 


t 


Dr. William C. Clark 


Thursday, March 14, 1991 
7:30 p.m. 


Ewart Angus Centre, Room 1A1 
McMaster University Medical Centre 


Instead of the debate traditionally held at this time of year, the Hamilton Chapter 
of the APEO is running Engineers’ Night at McMaster in conjunction with the Hodgins 
Memorial Lecture. _ All professional engineers are encouraged to join the engineering 
students and others to hear Dr. William C. Clark on the very timely topic of sustainable 
development. 

William Clark is a faculty member of the Science, Technology and Public Policy 
_ Program of John F. Kennedy School of Government at Harvard University. His current 
research focusses on policy issues arising through the interactions of national and inter- 
national concerns for the environment, development and security. In particular, he has 
studies underway on the development of fair assessment frameworks for use in the 
management of climate change and on the comparative performance of national efforts 
to deal with global environment-economy interactions. 

He is the author of several hooks on environment, coeditor of ‘Sustainable 
Development of the Biosphere (Cambridge, 1986), and coeditor of Environment - a 
monthly magazine of international environmental affairs. 


There will be a reception after the talk where many engineering 
students would like to meet and talk with you. 
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CHAIRMAN’S TASK FORCE ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 
AGENDA 
DATE: Wednesday, April 17, 1991 
TIME: 7:00 o’clock p.m. 


PLACE: Room 233, Hamilton City Hall 


1. GENERAL 
a) Declaration of Interest: Municipal Conflict of Interest Act 


b) Minutes of Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development Committee 
Meeting - February 13, 1991 


C) Purpose of Meeting 


- To evaluate the preliminary visioning exercise 
- To give status updates on discussion papers, working groups and focus 


groups 
- To discuss process and timing concerns 
d) Chairman’s remarks 
- New member Harvey Jardine 


2; BUSINESS ITEMS 


2.1 Environmental Commitment Programme (attached) 
(Scott Galbraith) 


Presentation and discussion. 


Chairman’s Task Force on Agenda April 17, 1991 
Sustainable Development 2 @ 


2.2 Assessment of Preliminary Visioning Exercise, process and product 
For discussion. 
2.3. Working Group Progress Reports 
For discussion. 
2.4 Status: Reports and Updates 
a) Factsheet and Discussion paper update. (Mark Hornell) 
b) Focus groups. (Mark Hornell) 
c) Community Forum. (Brenda Poland) 
d) Ontario Round Table (attached). (Brenda Poland) . 
e) Healthy Communities Workshop. (Jim MacDonald) 
f) Burlington Sustainable Development Committee. (Peter Ashenhurst) 


2.5 Process and Timing Concerns (Social Planning Research Council) (letter 
attached) (Marvin Caplan and Gloria DeSanitis.) 


For discussion and decision. € 
- issues raised in S.P.R.C. letter 
5), FOR THE INFORMATION OF THE TASK FORCE 
a) Letter from Weldon E. Rasmussen (attached) 


b) Article by Wendell Berry, "Out of Your Car, Off Your Horse". The Atlantic 
Monthly, February 1991 (attached) 


Cc) Article by Ish Theilheimer, "Community-driven Development Planning in 
Sudbury". Transition, December 1988 


4. NEW BUSINESS 


July 16th Visioning Retreat at St. Joseph’s Centre of Spirituality, Tuesday, July 16, 
1991 


Chairman’s Task Force on Agenda _ April 17, 1991 
9 Sustainable Development 


5. | OTHER BUSINESS 
Time of next meeting and items for the Agenda. 


6. | ADJOURNMENT 


MINUTES OF THE CHAIRMAN’S TASK FORCE ON b) : 
SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT : 


The Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development met at 7:00 p.m. on Wednesday, 
February 13, 1991, in the Committee Room, Regional Offices. 


Present: Chairman (Councillor) D. Ross 
Councillor D. Granger 
R. Korol, J. McCulloch, G. Smuk, B. McHattie, J. Michaluk, 
P. Ashenhurst, G. Simmons, J. MacDonald, J. Walkem, P. Caulfield, 
L. Goshgarian 


Absent: Councillor T. Cooke - City Business 
J. Nriagu - Out of Country 
S. French - Out of Country 
P. Earl, M. Boyak - Illness 
D. Lamont 


Also Present: Dr. B. Gibson, D. Sider, M. Emo, B. Poland, M. Hornell, 
M. Fischbuch, G. DeSantis, K. Pidsadny 


1. a) Declaration of Interest re: Municipal Conflict of Interest Act: (None) 
—b) Minutes of Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development Committee 
Meeting - January 9, 1991 
(MacDonald/Michaluk) be received and adopted as presented. CARRIED 
NEW BUSINESS #2 
Appointment of New Members 
(Ashenhurst/Korol) 
a) That Lydia Goshgarian be appointed to the Chairman’s Task Force on 
Sustainable Development, replacing Peter Dawson, who resigned as a 


member; 


b) That Pat Caulfield be appointed a temporary representative, replacing Susan 
French, who is out of the country for five months. 


c) That this be referred to the Economic Development and Planning Committee 
for information. CARRIED 
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NEW BUSINESS #1 


REGIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL OFFICE (HEA 90-081) 


Dr. B. Gibson presented the report on the proposed regional environmental office. 
A discussion took place with concern on the content of the report and the lack of 
public awareness/input. Staff were requested to broaden its scope to include social 
and economic aspects of sustainable development. 


Japs 


Pasi 


PRG) 


2.4 


Pigs) 


BUSINESS ITEMS 


Report of the Working Group Subcommittee 


Mr. Jim MacDonald updated members on the working groups, indicating the 
scope of each working group and the candidates that were chosen. 
Committee members then signed up as Chairman and alternate to each 
working group. Planning staff will provide material to these applicants before 
the February 25, 1991, meeting at the Chamber of Commerce. 


Concerns Regarding Task Force Process 


Councillor D. Ross advised members that Cable 14 is an effective 
communication tool on advising the public of the working groups. 


Guiding Principles for the Task Force Working Groups 

(Granger/Korol) 

That the Task Force re-affirms the working interpretation of Sustainable 
Development adopted on August 15, 1990, as a working set of principles to 
guide Task Force Working Groups. CARRIED 
Discussion Paper Series, Progress Report 

Mark Hornell advised members that the fact sheets should be ready in 
approximately two to three weeks and the discussion papers should be 


distributed on schedule. 


Workshop on Information for Planning Healthy Communities, March 7-8, 
1991, Toronto 


Jim MacDonald will be representing the group at the above-noted workshop. 


. 
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PadE 


2.8 


2.9 


June Community Forum Status Report 

Brenda Poland gave a verbal update of the June forum. The newsletter 
should be ready early May. Tentative activities were addressed. The Forum 
will take place June 15, 1991, from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

Vision Retreat in July Status Report 

The Vision Retreat will be an informal gathering to address the vision 
statement of the committee. The members agreed on July 16, 1991, as the 
date for the Vision Retreat. 

Request for Support - Engineering Summer Student 


Don Ross will discuss this request with Planning management staff and the 
appropriate personnel, and reply to Dr. Korol. 


Delegation to the Burlington Sustainable Development Committee meeting, 
Wednesday, March 13, 1991, 7:00 p.m., Burlington City Hall 


Peter Ashenhurst will advise the Sustainable Development Committee in 
Burlington on the progress made, to date, by our committee. 


Sf FOR THE INFORMATION OF THE TASK FORCE 


(Ashenhurst/Korol) 
That the following items be received: 


a) 


b) 


c) 


1990 State of the Environment Report and Summary Report 


(The Report was distributed at the meeting.) 


Toward a Common Future, by Michael Keating 
(The Report was distributed at the meeting.) 


The Earth Covenant 
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d) Redefining Development. C.B.C. Ideas Transcript 
(The Report was distributed at the meeting.) 


e) Sustainable Development: Technology for the Biosphere. A lecture by 
Dr. William C. Clark at McMaster University CARRIED 


a: ADJOURNMENT 


- On motion (Korol/Ashenhurst) the meeting adjourned at 10:20 p.m. CARRIED 


Secretary 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


MEMORANDUM 


.| 
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OP Mark Hornell 
Planning Department 


FROM: Scott Galbraith 
Manager, Business Development 
Economic Development Department 


SUBJECT: Environmental Commitment Program: 


Presentation to Chairman’s Sustainable 
Development Task Force 


YOUR FILE: 


OUR FILE: 
PHONE: (416) 546-4233 


DATE: February 27, 1991 


Regional Council approved the undertaking of the above noted proposal: at their 
meeting of Feb. 19, 1991 (see attached). The report suggested that a presentation 
be made to the involved committee’s to gain insight and help form a steering committee 


to oversee the project. 


Would you please arrange for a presentation to be made at the next committee 
meeting. Our staff and representation from Olynyk, King and Duda Advertising will 


advise the committee. of the proposed program. 


Pursuant to Council direction, a representative of this Task Force should be appointed 
to the Environmental Commitment Program Steering committee. 


Should you have any questions, please do not hesitate to contact this office. 


So 


DSG/hav 
Attachments 


FEB 22 1991 


OFFICE OF THE REGIONAL CLERK 
MEMORANDUM 


KRKKKKKAKAKRARAAKATSKKTARKKKKREAKEKKKK KALE KE KKKKKE KKK KKKKKKREKRKAKEKRARAAKKK KKK EK ES 


TO: 


FROM: 


SUBJECT: 


Subjoined, please find Item 5 of Report 3-91 of the Economic Development and Planning ~ 


Mr. S. Ghanem © 
Commissioner of Economic Development 


~ Economic Development Department 


Mrs. Mary Gallagher 
Legislative Assistant : PHONE: (416) 546-4115 
Office of the Regional Clerk 


Economic Development and esr Committee 
Report 3-91, Item 5 DATE: 1991 February 21 


Committee which was approved by Regional Council at its meeting held on Tuesday, 
February 19, 1991. 


Sy Environmental Commitment Program (ECO 91-14) 


a) 


b) 


c) 


That a Regional Environmental Commitment Awards Program be approved 
pursuant to the preliminary outline in Report ECO 91-14; 


That the Chairman's Task Force on Sustainable Development and 
Environmental Issues be requested to review and comment upon the 
preliminary outline; 


That a Steering Committee comprised of the following be formed to direct the 
implementation of the project pursuant to Schedule "1" attached to Report 
ECO 91-14, and to judge submissions and select award winners: 


Regional Chairman R.J. Whynott 

Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen of: 

o Economic Development and Planning Committee 

o Chairman's Task Force on Sustainable;Development 

o Chairman's Advisory Committee on Environmental Issues 
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REGION OF HAMILTON-WENTWORTH 
- RECOMMENDATION - 


DATE: January 31, 1991 


REPORT TO: Chairman and Members 


Economic Development and Planning Committee 


\ 


FROM: Mr. Saad Ghanem 


Director of Economic Development 


SUBJECT: | ENVIRONMENTAL COMMITMENT PROGRAM - ECO-91-14 


RECOMMENDATION: 

a) That a Regional Environmental Commitment Awards Program be approved 
pursuant to the attached preliminary outline; 

6) That the Chairman’s Sustainable Development Committee, and Environmental 
Issues Task Forces be requested to review and comment upon the project 
outline; 

c) That a steering committee” be formed to direct impiamentation of the project 
pursuant to Schedule "1" of the attached report; and to judge submissions and 
select award winners; 

qd) That 1991 costs associated with this project be derived from within the proposed 
Economic Development Department current budget allocation. 

@) That funding of this activity be approved within the Economic Development 1991 


Current Budget, through allocations outlined in existing business publications and 
special projects accounts. (Acct. #812100-56320, 56323). 


Respectfully submitted, 


Director of Economic Development ede 


> 


a 
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FINANCIAL/STAFFING/LEGAL IMPLICATIONS: 


Estimated 1991 cost for the "Environmental Commitment Awards Program should not 
exceed $40,000. Funding can be allocated within existing promotion and publication 
accounts pursuant to the proposed 1991 current budget. The proposed Department 
budget adheres to Regional Council's zero percent increase guidelines. 


Economic Development staff can co-ordinate the program with the existing staff 
complement. 
BACKGROUND: 


Environmental awareness continues to warrant Increased Regional concern. Several key 
initiatives have been approved since the beginning of the current term of office. Most 


notably, the Environment Issues, and Sustainable Development Task Forces have 


garnered considerable citizen support and heightened awareness throughout the Region 
on the important issue of the environment. 


Fostering environmental consciousness in our business community will help augment — 


all our resident's quality of life. In 1990 the Region played a major role in the first 
"Business Opportunities In the Environment’ Symposium. This highly successful venture 
Provided a forum for local enterprises to discover viable products and services which 
not only showed profit but which also demonstrated a concern for the environment. 


Building upon these successful initiatives, a meeting was convened with Regional 
Chairman, the Economic Development and Planning Committee Chairman and staff of 
this Department to suggest possible future actions. A Key issue was "how to enhance 
local economic development and promote environmental awareness’. Staff were 
requested to embellish the 1991 work program to achieve this objective, 


DISCUSSION: 


Staff met with the Region’s advertising agency (Clynyk, King, and Duda) to discuss 
innovative methods to. heighten local "environmentally conscious" economic 
development. Following much deliberation a program outline was formulated which 
suggested creation of an award honouring local business with a demonstrative 


es 
As 


commitment to the anvironment, ei 


Ae od PiGle 
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The attached outline (Schedule "1") reflects a tentative program. Following endorsement — 
by Regional Council, this proposal should be presented to the Sustainable 
Development, and Environmental Issues Task Forces. These groups may have valuable 
insight to offer, in particular with respect to the selection criteria for awards. Also, a 
representative of each group could form the nucleus of a steering committee to oversee 
the project and select award winners, 


Other members of the steering committee should include Chambers of Commerce, 


Regional Council, and other special interest groups deemed suitable. 
The official launch of the program could be the 1991 Business Appreciation Night (June 
19, 1891). Submissions would be received until September and evaluated the same 


month. The awards could be presented in October, possibly in conjunction with the 
second annual “Business Opportunities in the Environment’ Symposium. 


OSG/ah 
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SCHEDULE 1 


ENVIRONMENTAL COMMITMENT AWARDS PROGRAM 


OBJECTIVES 


- a) 


To annually recognize businesses in Greater Hamilton who have made a distinct 
effort to be eT Ao responsible. 


b) To encourage all business In Greater Hamilton to take environmental concerns 
into account when making decisions. : 

Cc) To elevate Greater Hamilton on a National/International level as a Region that is 
making environmentally positive business decisions. 

TARGET AUDIENCE 


Businesses in Greater Hamilton including Industrial and non-industrial sectors. 


STRATEGY 


To create and implement an award to honour outstanding environmental actian in 
harmony with business activity undertaken by businesses in Greater Hamilton. 


A complete campaign will be developed to encourage businesses to enter and to 
solicit entries. This campaign will include advertising and public relations components. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


* 


Program will be launched at the 1991 Business Appreciation Night (June 1991 


Once entries are received, respondents will be forwarded a kit which details the 
entire awards and selection criteria. 


No entry charge. 
Individual entries or nominations will be accepted. 


A panel of judges will be appointed. 


(ay 
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AWARDS: 


® 


Entries a be submitted in 3 gist categories: 


1. Waste paneer’ 
2. Environmentally Friendly product introduction 
3. Environmental Entrepreneurship 


Gold, Silver and Bronze awards will be given in each of the three categories. 
Winning entries will acave an award Bene and the Gold winner in 
each category would have a $500 scholarship awarded in their name to 
McMaster University or Mohawk College. 


Winning entries will receive recognition in media advertising and publicity. Post- 
award publicity/P.R. will take place on a nationai/international basis. 


Awards to be mace at Business Opportunities in the Environment Symposium 
(October 1991) closing dinner. 


TIMING 


x 


Launch at the Business Appreciation Day 1991. ‘ 
Campaign runs June 1991 to September 1, 1991. 
Judging will be in September 1991. 


Awards will ba presented at: 
1) Business Opportunities in the Environment (Oct 1991) 


(Program concept developed by Olynyk, King and Duda) 


ae 
ss 
, a 


d) 
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That funding of this project. (estimated not to exceed $40,000), be approved 
within the Economic Development 1991 Current Budget, through allocations 
outlined in existing business publications and special projects (Accounts 
#812100-56320, 56323). . Item 4.2 


\ 
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MIEMOIRAINIDIOIML 
PLANNING & DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
STRATEGIC PLANNING 
Date: February 27, 1991 File: 764.91 
pho: MARK HORNELL 
From: | BRENDA POLAND. 7 Ext. 4162 
Re: Report on the Ontario Round Table Workshop 


On February 16 and 17, approximately 30 people from all parts of the province 
attended the Round Table workshop held in Huntsville. I found the workshop 
to be a good opportunity to find out what other groups similar to the Task 
Force on Sustainable Development are doing. 


Rick Findlay outlined three objectives for the workshop: 1) to exchange views 
on the set-up and organization of Round Tables; 2) to network; and 3) to 
“fannel the workshop into an energy for the province’. 


‘he two days were divided between plenary and small group sessions. The 
focus for Saturday was the set-up and organization of Round Tables. It soon 
became apparent that compared to many other groups in Ontario that our Task 
Force has more authority (through ED & P) and financial resources, as well as 
a definite focus on social concerns. 


One of the small group discussion sessions was a hands-on one. * The group 
generated some ideas for a ‘Round Table type’ of approach for Sault Ste. Marie 
which were to be taken back to a local MPP. However, I found the Saturday 
fternoon session on Consensus and Conflict disappointing as few concrete 
solutions were presented. 


Sunday morning was devoted to the Sectoral Task Force program. Their 
workplan is as follows: until April, identify issues; April-June, consult with 
stakeholders; by the end of July, write a report. The Task Force members who 
attended the Sunday session were looking for ideas about their consultation 
process. Some of the groups’ membership had not been finalized yet, and 
understandably, there seemed to be some confusion about the next few months’ 
work. Most of my discussion group was overwhelmed by their task. The 
Ontario Round Table has proposed questions to be used in a questionnaire. 
Some of the groups have revised their questionnaire which they are hoping to 


. circulate, at least in the case of the manufacturing Task Force, to Chambers of 


d 


Commerce, and key people in the auto, steel, electronics, chemical and plastic 
industries. 


Although the Task Force representatives were looking for help from local 
Round Tables on how to reach key people in their communities, they did 
acknowledge that their resources were limited in terms of physically visiting 
different parts of the province. Hence, the emphasis on a questionnaire. 


I mentioned our working groups and the June forum to the chair of the 
manufacturing Task Force, but I see little possibility of our groups offering help 
to the Round Table Sectoral Task Force members. It would however, seem 
appropriate: for some of the Sectoral Task Force members to attend the forum: 
Rick Findlay just told me today that Colin Isaacs will be part of the 
manufacturing Task Force. | 


In conclusion, there was ample opportunity to exchange ideas and to network. 
As to ’funnelling energy to the province’, that objective is probably best met by 
the report to be compiled from the workshop. (As a participant, I'll receive a 
copy shortly.) 
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With the holiday season now over, the Round Table is anticipating a busy, and very exciting, 
1991. In this, our second news letter, we will be sharing more information and outlining the 
major components of our program. 


Our first, and most important, piece of news is that a new chairperson and new government 
‘members have been appointed to the Round Table. Our new Chair is Ruth Grier, Minister of 
Environment and our new members are: 


Elmer Buchanan Minister of Agriculture and Food 


. Jenny Carter Minister of Energy 
© i‘ . David Cooke . Minister of Housing and Minister of Municipal Affairs 
Frances Lankin Chair of Cabinet and Chair of the Management Board of 
: cs Cabinet and Minister of Government Services 
Bud Wildman . Minister of Natural Resources 


As well, the Sectoral Task Forces mentioned in the Challenge Paper have been established. The 
confirmed task force members (as of January 14) are: 


AGRICULTURE AND FOOD FORESTRY 


~ Chair: Fiona Nelson, Trustee, Toronto Board Chair:' John Naysmith, School of Forestry, 


of Education 
Lawrence Argue, Argue and Associates, 
Consulting Engineer 
John Girt, John Girt & Associates 
Gracia Janes, Preservation of 
Agricultural Land Society (P.A.L.S.) 
Rita Moyer, Miracle Food Mart 


Lakehead University 
Ted Boswell, E.B. Eddy Forest Products 
Limited | 
Brennain Lloyd, NORTHWATCH 
Terry Quinney, Ontario Federation of 
Anglers and Hunters 
Marcia Valiente, Environmental 
Consultant 


790 Bay Street, Suite 1003 
Toronto, Ontario M7A 1Y7 
(416) 327-2032 

Fax (416) 327-2197 © 


790, rue Bay, Bureau 1003 
Toronto (Ontario) M7A 1Y7 
(416) 327-2032 

Télécopieur (416) 327-2197: 


MANUFACTURING "ENERGY AND MINERALS 


Chair: Barbara Heidenreich, Canadian - Chair: Roger Higgin, Ontario Energy Board 
Institute for Environmental Law and Rosalie Bertell, Int'l Institute of 
Policy (C.1.E.L.A.P.) Concem for Public Health 

Damaris Hansman, Hansman _ Maureen Farrow, Coopers & Lybrand 
Equipment a . Consulting Group 

Robert Redhead, Laidlaw Inc. Gerry Hatch, Hatch Associates Limited, 

. -Pat Sullivan, Amalgamated Clothing & ; Consulting Engineers 2 
. _ Norm Rubin, Energy Probe 


Textile Workers Union 
ries Paul Sherville, Union Gas Lid. 


TRANSPORTATION 2 URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


Chair: Dale Martin, Councillor, Metropolitan Chair: Helen Cooper, Mayor, City of Kingston 
Toronto | BN Jim Bullock, Cadillac Fairview 
Judith Cohen, Toronto Transit Corporation Limited 
Commission Monica Campbell, Environmental 
Phil Jessup, Environmental Consultant _ Protection Office, City of Toronto 
Annie Labaj, Canadian Auto Workers Bob Paelkhe, Political Studies and 
John McCullum, Transport Environmental and Resource Studies, 
2000/Ontario Trent University 
Tayce Wakefield, General Motors of 


Canada Ltd. 


We will preparing an updated task force list once all members have confirmed their participation. 
If you would like to receive it, please give us a call. 


The task forces will be meeting shortly and, after briefing and preparation, will begin a 
stakeholder consultation program. The program will allow the task forces to learn what people 
feel can be done to implement sustainable development in each sector. Their findings will be 
submitted to the Round Table in early summer, 1991. 


In connection with the sectoral task force program, we would greatly appreciate receiving a copy 
of any report or set of recommendations on environment and economy issues previously prepared 
by your organization. These reports will provide the task forces with important information on 
possible ways to implement sustainable development. 


As part of its program, the Round Table is also establishing a Native People’s Circle on 
Environment and Development which will examine sustainable development issues from the 
perspective of Ontario’s first people. The Circle will conduct an outreach and consultation 
program similar to that of the task forces and will also report its views and findings to the Round 
-- Table in the early summer. 


In our next news letter we will be providing youwith more detailed information regarding the 
task force consultations. 
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Our outreach activities mentioned in the first newsletter are continuing. We have distributed 
almost 10,000 copies of the challenge paper and roughly 40 more copies of the paper are 
requested each week. The Challenge Paper has been recieved so well and demand for it has been 
so high that we are already in the process of having it reprinted. As well, over 1600 individuals 
and organizations have asked to be put on our mailing list in order to keep track of the Round 
Table’s work. 


‘Our video has been distributed to over 120 community cable networks. Since October, 1990, 


there have been more than 90 requests for the video have come from individuals and companies. 


As well, our display has been travelling around the province. Since the end of September, 1990, 
the display has been set up at more than 20 es and other venues. 


Finally, we have been shown a great deal of enthusiasm for the Round Table’s program in our 
discussions with the dozens of Organizations and groups with which we have met since last 
October. These discussions and meetings will continue as the strategy is developed. 


If you have any questions about Round Table activities, please do not hesitate to call ous at 
the Secretariat. 


Richard A. Findlay 
Director 


SUBMISSIONS WELCOME! 


As the Round Table’s sectoral task forces begin their work, we would 
like to make sure that task force members have the full benefit of your 
advice and information. The Round Table Secretariat has been busy 
gathering information, of course, but it is possible that we have missed 
eager, that might be useful. , | 


If you or your r organization has prepared a report, an index, or a set 
- of recommendations regarding sustainable development, we would 
greatly appreciate knowing about it or receiving a copy. .You can 
contact us by mail or by calling us at (416) 327-2032. 


In return, we would be pleased to send you a copy of the list of 
resource materials we have developed. As well, we will add your 
material to our list. 


~The Social Plannin ay 
1 & Research Councl of Hamilton ae District 


oO James St. S., 6th Floor, Hamilton, Ontario L8P 3A4 Telephone: 522-1148 


March) 20,1991. 


Regional Task Force on Sustainable Development 
c/o Planning and Development Department 

119 King Street West, 14th Floor 

Box 910 

Hamilton, Ontario 

L8N 3V9 


Dear Task Force Members: 


The Social Planning and Research Council (SPRC) applauds the community 
consultation efforts of the Sustainable Development Task Force. The Social 
Planning arid Research Council has been very involved with the Task Force 
since its inception. Staff have been involved in the Task Force's staff 
support group since May 1990, in helping to write issue papers -and 
organizing focus groups - to name but a few activities. The Board of 
Directors has also struck a Sustainable Development Sub-Committee to work on 

©) some social issues pertaining to sustainable development. 


“As a result of the Social Planning and Research Council's participation 
to date, there has been a growing concern among its members that the time 
required to complete the Task Force's activities is too short. 


The seven public meetings in November, the thirty focus groups with 
"disenfranchised" people, the eight working committees drawn from the 
comminity and the eleven issue papers represent an attempt to develop an 
inclusive process. But the focus groups have not yet been completed, the 
issue papers are still being written and the eight working committees have 
just started meeting. There is much. important information that the 
community believes should be incorporated into the Task Force's 
deliberations. It is critical at this stage in the process not to pre-empt 
the commmity feedback system the Task Force has developed. 


Given the amount of work that appears yet to be done, perhaps the Task 
Force could consider preparing a draft vision statement for the Fall of 
1991, to be released to the commmity for further definition and then 
formally approved after the November 1991 Municipal Election. This would 
allow the eight working groups the time to do a better job of preparing 
their reports and recommendations to the Task Force. 


A United Way Member Agency 


ue 


ional Task Force on Sustainable Devel March 20, 1991 


The Social Planning and Research Council has always been committed to 
public involvement in local decision-making. The Task Force has initiated a 
very good, broad-based community consultation process and the SPRC is 
excited about the possibilities for Hamilton-Wentworth's future. The 
struggle now is not to allow an artificial time constraint to interfere 
with the development of a solid vision statement for the Region. 


Vice-President 
MC/ms 
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Vision Survey 3. O oi 


Regional Planning 

119 King St. W.,' 14th Floor 
P.O. “Box 910 

Hamivton, Ontario Lon sv9 


If I were planning Hamilton-Wentworth's future, levwould 
regard upper Stoney Creek as one of Canada's most preeminent 
people places. 


The Niagara escarpment and the slightly higher “ridge” 
at varying distances behind it constitute a natural resource 
for people that in all of its length reaches its zenith in 
Stoney Creek. Both Hamilton and Grimsby, its neighbors, 
take only a skirting position to Stoney Creek's most favored 
central place. Hamilton is too much at tne toot or the 
Hamilton to Oshawa shoreline of Lake Ontario and Grimsby gets 
too far away to enjoy fully the unique beauties of the 
Burlington-Hamilton-Stoney Creek turn or curve of the shoreline 
and the attendant urban development. 


Stoney Creek's oblique overlook not only maximizes the 
panoramic but since most storms, whether winter or summer, 
move southwest to northeast, Stoney Creek gets an onlooker's 
advantage as against merely a participant's experience or 
only that of expecting to be trampled and then watching the 
departure. i 


Let me share how I came to have this vision for Hamilton- 
Stoney. Creek as I think that several factors in my experience 
are worthwhile in conveying this vision to you. 


In 1940 I, a farm boy from eastern Montana came to Chicago 
where I worked for railway express at about SOO ary woud. ~ sl 
soon learned that apartments in the vicinity of SOO. north, on 
Chicago's "Outer Drive" on the shore of Lake Michigan rented 
for $1,800.00 a month. Back in a couple of blocks apartments 
rented for $25.00 to $40.00 a month. What was the difference? 
Outer Drive apartments looked out over park land, beaches; 
Lake Michigan and beauty and interest everywhere. The $25.00 
to $40.00 sort looked out on brick walls, steel fire escapes, 
back alleys or store fronts. Men were supporting whole 
families on $40.00 or less a week. $1,800.00 was never-never 
land. All of these factors are important. 


Oe 


In 1951 I bought 50 acres of Tand in Stoney Creek for 
$2,000.00 -—. or $40.00 an acre. - In 1952 1 bought 200g  eceraoc 
escarpment frontage for $3,900.00 = that is for.) /sacres. 

Run that through a computer and see what it tells you. Local 
people thought I was cuckoo. Subsequently I built our home on 
the escarpment property and as we entertain missionaries from 
time to time we have had house guests from all over the world 
who have oh'd and ah'd.at our 90 mile deep back yard which 
reaches to Oshawa on a clear day or night and which spans from 
the eastern sunrisings to the western sunsettings, plus boats 
and planes, the Queen Elizabeth Way, trucks, trains, buses, 
the sparkling lace and carpet of lights at night and a 
syncopation of all the world by day. 


So what is my vision for this area?’ (should such an 
unspeakably wonderful resource be consigned to winter wheat, 
soy beans, squash, chickens, pigs and goats? Or, should it 
be availed to man? 


Many cities of the world would just love to have this 
tremendous natural resource and would lavish upon it the 
very best that money could buy in planning, landscaping and 
architectural. Sskidis.. 


Let me suggest posh estate type residential development 
escarpment to ridge, nothing over two stories high, then a 
wall of high-rises at the top of the ridge. The escarpment 
is a horizontal mass —- those high-rises should not be spikey 
but somewhat horizontal. Some of these high-rises can be 
expensive and exclusive and some more inexpensive. There is 
room for many thousands of people. 


There should be public park accomodations that allow 
visitors to experience something of what residents have in 
panoramic vistas. 


There should be no ghetto development between tne 
escarpment and the ridge. Ghetto development I regard as 
those row things with narrow, short lots, garages and postage 
stamp size grass which are well enough now but will probably 
become slums. Some people have to live in ghettos but still 
enjoy touring never-never land on a Sunday afternoon or evening 
and some will rise to live in what was never-never at one time 
to, them. 


I would make one other late suggestion. Figuring that 
Red Hill is on, hold, pending, politicalmorscounteaus posi ouonm 
and supposing that it still goes through, there is still need 
for Fruitland Road or some other road to drain upper Stoney 


Sele 


Creek traffic away from the village bottleneck below and feed 
Lo Withee teorebal ton. tne sORW, Or Mudwstreet... The stoplight at 
Lake Avenue and King Street backs traffic up through most of 


the commercial downtown Stoney Creek now. 


I suggest also that planners tour Chicago's Outer 
aday vOureand asnignt tour from Soldier=Field on the 
about 5200 north. Note variation and yet continuity. 
keep in mind that Stoney Creek's escarpment has a 300 
elevation advantage. 


Stoney Creek's escarpment and ridge should not be 
left to agriculture, butchered or ghettoed. 


Drive on 
south to 
Also 
foot 


neglected, 


Stoney Creek's escarpment and ridge should have lavished 


upon it the very best that money can buy in planning, 
landscaping and architectural skills. 


@ MaHorrisme 


Weldon E. Rasmussen 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


OUT OF YOUR CAR, OFF 
YOUR HORSE 


BY WENDELL BERRY 
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Twenty-seven propositions about global thinking and the sustainability of cities. 
I. Properly speaking, global thinking is not possible. © I. Global thinking can only be statistical. Its shal- 
Those who have “thought globally” (and among lowness is exposed by the least intention to do 
them the most successful have been imperial govern- something. Unless one is willing to be: destructive 
ments and multinational corporations) have done on a very large scale, one cannot do something except 
so by means of simplifications too extreme and op- locally, in a small place. Global thinking can only do to 
pressive to merit the name of thought. Global the globe what a space satellite does to it: reduce it, _ 
thinkers have been, and will be, dangerous people. make a bauble of it. Look at one of those photographs 
National thinkers tend to be dangerous also; we of half the earth taken from outer space, and see. if iis: 
now have national thinkers in the northeastern Unit- you recognize your neighborhood.: If you-want to Seen: 


ed States who look upon Kentucky as a garbage dump. where you are, you will have to get out of your space’ 
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by Ish Theilheimer 

The cycles of boom and bust can take a heavy toll on 
families in Canada’s resource-based regions. These 
cycles result in transient’ pdpulations, periodic depres- 
sions, and all the social ills which a sour economy 
generates. At Every Family is a Working Family, the 
Vanier Institute’s conference in Edmonton in 1987, 
Narasim ‘Katary, Director of Long Range Planning in 
Sudbury, Ontario, spoke of his city’s innovative 
approaches to breaking the boom/bust cycle. By 
planning for community-oriented, sustainable develop- 
ment, the city has made progress toward improving both 
quality of life and its long-range prospects for survival. 

in the late 70s, Sudbury, a nickel-mining centre of 
91,000, was hit with both a worldwide decline in nickel 
prices and. greatly increased mechanization in the 
mines. In'a period of a few years, 12,000 of 22,000 jobs in 


aspiring immigrants willing to work hard could get 
ahe=s. seemed doomed. +... : 


comPont their problems and to see them in the context 


of global changes. . . 


eae arf Regt Septic hex eee s 
In the mid-70s a new. generation. of community 


. 
Ave’ 4: 


leaders arose in the area. Many foresaw the-cataclysmic. 


difficulties the city would experience. -- real. jaey +: 

This new generation began to completely reassess the 
meaning of economic development. They questioned 
old assumptions and built a new framework from which 
to plan for healthy, sustainable development rather than 
development based on. expectations of perpetual 
growth. Jeter 

“We knew very well that we weren’t going to get 
another big plant,” says Elmer McVey, former president 
of the Sudbury and District Labour Council. Area 
residents beg:3 to plan for qualitative instead of 
quantitative growth. 

“We see a shift toward small but smart in place of big 
but unrealizable,” writes Narasim Katary. “This was an 
INCO (International Nickel Company) town, but things 
have changed,” he says. “Today it is more of a self-reliant 

_24wg with an ability to do something for itself.” 
> é ane 

The crisis forced people to work together. “We have 
been trained as a community to come together on 
various levels,” says local newspaper publisher Michael 
Atkins, a key animator in the city’s development. 

The community has indeed turned itself around. Its 
lg s emphasize that other areas could not and should 

tempt to duplicate the exact details of their turn- 
around. But the process of planning for and implement- 
ing Sudbury’s development sets a challenging example 
for other communities searching to move beyond 
traditional boom/bust economies, geographically 
mobile labour forces, environmental exploitation, and 


“¢ oranch-plant mentality. 


the mines were lost. The. region, long a place where: 


G2) Sudbury’s bad luck ‘forced area residents to 


——t oF: 


together 


ye 
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A look at Sudbury’s example is particularly timely in ~ 
light of the growing interest in linking the worlds of 
work and family. While the city’s recovery is due in part 
to the infusion of provincial and federal government 
spending, the real story here lies in the region’s ability to 
involve and mobilize its residents to plan for their town’s 
future, never losing sight of the human element in 
development. 


Sudbury 2001: changing the “mindscape” 


In 1978, just before the big mine layoffs hit the town, 
Sudbury 2001 was founded. For almost a decade, the 
group served as a focus for citizens with one common 
concern: the survival and develapment of Sudbury. 

“A new group of community leaders began saying 
‘Why are we doing things the traditional way?’ ”’ recalls 
Narasim Katary. | 

One of these leaders was Michael Atkins, a co- 
founder of Sudbury 2001. In 1973 he purchased the 
defunct Northern Life weekly paper which he has since 
built into Laurentian Publishing, a chain with a number 
of newspapers and magazines. cs 

Educators, business people, labour leaders like Elmer 
McVey, politicians, and community activists got 
to brainstorm and to launch development 
projects. Some, because of their offbeat nature, © 
achieved temporary fame. ; 

These included the importation of mohair goats as a 
cash crop for local farms. The goat hair was then spun, 
knitted into garments, and marketed locally. 

It was a strategy for keeping money in local hands, and 
it worked onasmall scale. To this day, some local farmers 
are making money with these goats. mee - 


| 


Photo courtesy of the Regional Municipality of Sudbury 


The greening of Sudbury. Over 7,000 
reclaimed and more than one million trees have been 
planted by volunteers and thousands of paid employees. 
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“Our thing was ‘Let’s not simply export our abilities 
and brains’ ”, says Henry Best, who was then the new 


President of Laurentian University and co-chair of 2001. 


On a project-by-project basis, they began to look at the 
area’s needs and strengths and to work hard to take 
advantage of opportunities. 

This was no small task for a community racked in 1979 
by anine-month mine strike. Sudbury 2001, says Michael 
Atkins “was the only place where steelworkers and 
management came together”. Indeed, many within 
both business and labour circles objected to their 
leaders working together. 

The partnership paid off, though. Community groups 
banded together and lobbied the federal and provincial 
governments for help. Partly as a result of 2001, Sudbury 
became the health service centre for Northeastern 
Ontario. 

For example, funding was successfully sought for a 
cancer clinic, which now. employs over 200 people as 
well as providing a needed community function. 

The people of Sudbury mounted successful lobbies to 
obtain other government-funded centres, including a 
tax office which now employs over 1,000. They worked 
to encourage small business opportunities within the 
region, marketing to northern and northeastern 
Ontario. 

Sudbury 2001 did not survive, but it served its 
purpose. Says former Mayor and Member of Provincial 
Parliament Jim Gordon, “It gathered the community 
together as a whole for the first time to say ‘Where do we 
want to go and how do we want to get there?’ ” 


The greening of Sudbury 


The new thinking in Sudbury means viewing the city 
as a complex system of interactive components. An 
immediate focus for developmental work in Sudbury 
was the environment, which had become literally 
denuded after years of mining, logging, and air 
pollution. Restoration of the environment emerged as a 
high priority for both community and economic 
development. It was literally a growth industry. 

Through provincial and federal employement pro- 
grams, over 7,000 acres have been reclaimed and will 
now support vegetation again. A million trees have been 
planted by volunteers and by thousands of employees. 


Sudbury’s Labour Force 
by Industry 


9 MINES 
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Governments have injected $13.5 million into the local 
economy for reclamation. 

The work had immediate spin-off benefits, says the 
reclamation plan’s architect Bill Lautenbach, the 
Region’s Senior Planner. Reclamation projects encour- 
aged adjoining landowners to restore their properties, 
and real estate values rose. In some areas, he says, this 
has become a problem as developers are now chopping 
down the trees planted through projects to make room 
for construction in areas formerly considered undesir- 
able. 

A key benefit of the reclamation work is that the area’s 
attractiveness as a tourist destination has greatly 
increased. The city is located at the junction of two major 
travel routes, and a restored environment has made 
possible the development both of natural attractions 
such as lakefront areas, and built attractions like Science 
North, the multi-million dollar science museum opened 
in 1982. 

Perhaps the greatest benefit, however, has been the 
effect on community morale. Land reclamation, 
according to Bill Lautenbach, has helped Sudburians “to 
actively combat the negative image many Canadians 


-have of Sudbury”’. 


Drafting a plan of action 


In 1984, work began in earnest on developing a formal 
plan for sustainable development that would integrate 
the concerns and potential of all sectors of the 
community. 

The region’s planners actively solicited participation 
from representatives of all sectors — business, 
education, health, the helping professions, labour, city 
staff. Successive drafts were returned to the contributors 
for review. Approximately 120 people were involved in 
developing a Draft Strategic/Corporate Plan of/by/for 
the City of Sudbury. 

“We said to the people involvéd ‘We can get 
consultants to do this, or you can do it yourself,’ ” says 
Bill Rice, the City’s Chief Administrative Officer. 

As a result of the process, the plan caused little 
controversy when it was presented to Council in 
October, 1987. “There were relatively few contentious 
issues at the end of the process,” says Mr. Rice. 
“Cooperation springs from the process of doing the plan 
in-house.” 

The Plan is a unique document. It encourages 
development based on local self-reliance and efficient 
use of scarce resources. It values human resources such 
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as culture, education, and athletics equally with 
industrial and natural resources, and it attempts to make 
fuggmmd harmonious use of each. 

Plan focuses on physical, economic, human, and 
organizational development and identifies 32 key 
problems facing the City. It attempts to address all 

_problems simultaneously and in a coordinated way with 
the goal of “creating a sustainable city within a 
generation’. 

A unique aspect of the Plan is its focus on families and 
households as vital links in development. It views 
households not merely as consumers but also as 
producers. The Plan establishes policies that encourage 
self-employment, neighbourhood programs, retraining, 
self-education, and homecare. By promoting do-it- 
yourself and volunteer-powered projects, the City cuts 
down on cash outflow while improving quality of life. As 
well, the Economic Development section cites “tremen- 
dous opportunities for import substitution” in energy, 
agriculture, health, education, and selected professional 
services. 

Individuals, families, groups and institutions are 
encouraged to be interdependent through a variety of 
proposed activities, networks, and cooperative ventures. 
The Plan encourages the growth of informal economic 
activity through mutual aid, including the bartering of 
products and services. Its many specific recommend- 
ations indicate that Sudbury pays more than lip service 
to the concepts of family and community. 

The Plan places Sudbury within the global context of 
formation in the industrialized world and provides 

tion for adapting to these changes. “The question is 
not whether this transformation is good or bad, but how 
this community collectively copes with it,” it states. 


The bottom line is people 

Sudbury’s leaders are quick to recognize the positive 
effects of their work over the past decade. “It’s an 
attitude, an exciting one,” says Michael Atkins, who still 
works out of Sudbury despite his big city involvements. 
“There’s a great sense of community.” 

“I come back here just to get fixed.” Sudburians are 
striving to create a community in which people like Mr. 
Atkins stay and establish roots instead of moving on to 
the next job down the road. 

The development programs of the past decade have 
had tangible results as well. Unemployed people were 
encouraged to upgrade their education, and projects 
such as land reclamation helped them pay for it. Crime 
rates and other negative social indicators dropped in the 
early 80s. 

“There’s a much greater degree of optimism shared 
by all,”’ says Mark Mieto, the Region’s Director of Health 
and Social Services. His department helped create 
thousands of short term jobs, and he sat on a health 
committee which initiated many community projects. 

“The projects had a very significant positive effect on 
the community in the long run,” he says. Certainly the 
@: is felt economically, for while employment in the 

es declines with each year, most of those jobs are 
being replaced as jobs in the service sector are created 
by small business and government. 

It will be interesting to watch the city’s future 
struggles under the new Plan and to see how many 
Canadian communities emulate Sudbury’s directions. @ 
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Mothers Without Custody by Geoffrey L. Greif and Mary 
S. Pabst, Lexington Books, 1988, 292 pages hardcover, 
$19.95 US, explores an important topic on which there 
has been little research and few publications. The book 
is well balanced and quite readable, with lots of diversity 
in the examples given. Although based on American 
case histories, it should be easy for Canadian readers to 
relate to the frustrations and problems of the women 
profiled. 


Domestic Revolutions: A Social History of American 
Family Life by Steven Mintz and Susan Kellogg, Free 
Press, 1988, 316 pages hardcover, $22.50 US, provides an 
historical perspective on the evolution of family life 
which is indispensable to an understanding of the 
current turmoil surrounding family issues and the 
politicization of the family. The book has the ring of 
familiarity, based upon hundreds of concrete examples — 
used to document the authors’ case that “Change — not 
stability — has been the norm.” Written with the 
historian’s attention to detail and a welcome lack of 
social science jargon, Domestic Revolutions is accessible 
to most readers and pertinent to their personal 
experience, regardless of whether one’s recollections 
are of the colonial past, the turn of the century, the Great - 
Depression, the war years, or more recent times. 


DOMESTIC 
REVOLUTIONS 


A SOCIAL HISTORY} 
OF- AMERICAN | 
‘FAMILY LIFE: 


The “Benevolent” State: The Growth of Welfare in 
Canada, editors: Allan Moscovitch and Jim Albert, 
Garamond Press, Toronto, 273 pages softcover, $17.95, is 
a collection of 15 scholarly, generally readable, and 
often fascinating articles tracing the development of 
Canada’s welfare state. The articles analyze the historical 
roots of current policies and practices, affording readers 
a better understanding of the politically charged context 
in which social assistance in Canada is placed. Of 
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PLANNING & DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
PLANNING 


STRATEGIC 

Date: April 4, 1991 File: 
To: MEMBERS OF THE TASK FORCE 

From: | BRENDA POLAND y 7 Ext. 
Re: July 16th visioning retreat 


764.91 


4162 


Attached, you will find an agenda for Tuesday, July 16. Arrangements for a 
facilitator will be made. If necessary, I have made arrangements for the Task 
Force to meet after supper. In May, I will request confirmation for the day. 


For directions, please see the map below: 


Husy oy 


Northeli€fe Ave. 


Task Force on Sustainable Development Vision Workshop 


Tuesday, July 16, 1991 


St. Joseph’s Centre of Spirituality 


7:30 - 8:30 am _—— Breakfast, St. Mary’s Dining Room 

8:30 - 10:00 Discussion, Fontbonne Conference Room 
10:00 - 10:15 Break, St. Mary’s Dining Room 

10:15 - 12:00 Discussion, Fontbonne Conference Room 


12:00 - 1:00 Lunch, St. Mary's Dining Room (may take food outside if 
weather permits) 


1:00 - 3:00 Discussion, Fontbonne Conference Room 
3:00 - 3:15 Break, St. Mary’s Dining Room 

37159] 5700 Discussion, Fontbonne Conference eee 
5:30 - 6:30 Supper, St. Mary’s Dining Room 


6:30 - 8:00 Wrap-up, Fontbonne Conference Room 
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CHAIRMAN’S TASK FORCE ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 
AGENDA 
DATE: Wednesday, September 18, 1991 
TIME: 7:00 o’clock p.m. 


PLACE: Room 233, Hamilton City Hall 


1 GENERAL 
a) Declaration of Interest: Municipal Conflict of Interest Act 


b) Minutes of Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development Committee 
Meeting - May 15, 1991 


c) Purpose of Meeting 


- To review and approve a workplan for the remainder of Phase 2 (Vision 
preparation and adoption) 

- To consider process options for Phase 3 (implementation planning and 
strategy development) 

- To continue to work on the Regional vision statement 


De BUSINESS ITEMS 
2.1 Workplan for the remainder of Phase 2 (attached) (Bill Pearce) 


2.2 Process options for implementation planning and strategy development (to 
be handed out at the meeting) (Bill Pearce) 


a) Process options 
b) Relationship to Regional Official Plan and Economic Strategy Review 
Processes, and other Regional projects : 


Chairman’s Task Force on Agenda September 18, 1991 
Sustainable Development & 


2.3 Evaluation of community forum (attached) (Brenda Poland) 


2.4 Regional Vision Statement Process: Draft analysis and classifications of 
recommendations from the working group reports (attached) (Bill Pearce) : 


S: FOR THE INFORMATION OF THE TASK FORCE 


a) Article: "Green and Gold: the right colours for our blue planet:, ;by 
Rosalind Cairncross, P. Eng. - Canadian Consulting Engineer, May/June 1991 


b) Article: "A Swedish Ecomuseum", by Ulf Sorenson - Current Sweden, 
July 1987 


Cc) Bulletin: Regional Chairman’s Task Force on Affordable Housing, 
Overview of Final Recommendations (enclosed for Task Force 
members) 

4, OTHER BUSINESS 


Time of next meeting and Agenda items 


Wednesday, October 2, 1992, 7:00 p.m. i 
Room 233, Hamilton City Hall 


Main item: Continue work on vision statement 


ay ADJOURNMENT 


[b 


MINUTES OF THE CHAIRMAN’S TASK FORCE ON 
SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 


The Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development met at 7:00 p.m. on Wednesday, 
May 15, 1991, in Room 233, Hamilton City Hall. 


Present: Chairman (Councillor) D. Ross 
S. Adam, H. Jardine, M. Boyak, G. Simmons, J. MacDonald, 
J. Michaluk, R. Korol, J. Walkem, D. Lamont, J. McCulloch 


Absent: Councillors D. Granger, T. Cooke 
B. McHattie, J. Nriagu, P. Caulfield, L. Goshgarian, G. Smuk, 
P. Ashenhurst 

Also Present: B. Pearce, M. Hornell, C. Ball, M. Emo, L. Jenkins, M. Fischbuch, 
K. Allen 


1 a) Declaration of Interest re: Municipal Conflict of Interest Act: (None) 


b) Minutes of Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development Committee 
Meeting - April 17, 1991 
The heading of Item 2.2 was amended by deleting the word "Parliamentary" 
and replacing it with "Preliminary". 
(Michaluk/Boyak) be received and adopted as amended. CARRIED 


c) Purpose of Meeting 


- To prepare for the June 15, 1991 Community Forum 
- To discuss process for July 16, 1991 Visioning Retreat 


Correspondence from the Conserver Society of Hamilton and District Inc. 
(handout) 


(Boyak/MacDonald) 

That this item be referred to the Community Design Working Group. 
CARRIED 

Correspondence from The Social Planning & Research Council (handout) 


(Korol/Michaluk) 
That this item be received for information. CARRIED 


d) Chairman’s remarks 


Regional Chairman’s Task Force Minutes May 15, 1991 
On Sustainable Development 


Pas BUSINESS ITEMS 


2.1 Preparation for the June 15, 1991 Community Forum 


a) 


b) 


Role of Task Force and Working Group Members 


Brenda Poland discussed the role of the Task Force in detail. A 
handout was distributed which recommended the workshops be held 
in two sessions i.e. 9:30 to 10:15 and 10:30 to 12:00. 


It was suggested that each working group should provide an overview 
of their preliminary recommendations, ask for comments, and engage 
in conversation with participants. 


During the workshop, one person would take notes for a summary to 
present to all forum participants. Each working group would select a 
spokesperson to present the overview. 


Details of Agenda 


Before getting into the details of the Agenda, Brenda Poland informed 
the members that Cable 14. is broadcasting a programme called 
"Helping Hamilton’s Hurting People" for which Terry Cooke and Don 
Lamont will be interviewed. It will air on May 22, 1991, Wednesday, 
at 7:30 p.m., and Friday, May 24 at 6:00 p.m. . 


Brenda Poland advised the members of the different groups preparing 
presentations for the forum. Each group will be allowed five minutes 
to speak, and it would be preferred if a written submission (one-page 
outline) were also available. It was suggested that those giving the 
reports be identified by name tags, or color-coded tags. 


It was decided that Judith McCulloch would introduce the speaker, 
Colin Isaacs. 


Chairman (Councillor) Don Ross would introduce the members giving 
the reports. 


 ] Regional Chairman’s Task Force Minutes May 15, 1991 
On Sustainable Development 


2.2 


Ideas for the July 16, 1991, Visioning Retreat: Role of facilitator 


Mark Hornell suggested that Theron Kramer act as facilitator, and the Task 
Force members agreed. 


It was decided that the numerous suggestions for the Visioning Retreat be 
submitted to the working groups. 


3: FOR THE INFORMATION OF THE TASK FORCE 


(Michaluk/Boyak) 
That the following items be received: 


a) 
b) 
c) 


® a) 


) 


Updated Task Force and working group membership lists 
Communique - Ontario Round Table on Environment and Economy 


Article: "The Earth’s Best Friends" - American Demographics, February 
1991 


Book excerpt: “Picturing a Sustainable Society", from "State of the World 
1990", a Worldwatch Institute Report on Progress Toward a Sustainable 
Society (to be distributed) . 


Article: "Planner as Visionary" by John Sewell - Ontario Planning 
Journal, Jan./Feb. 1991. | CARRIED 


4. NEW BUSINESS 


ay OTHER BUSINESS 


John Michaluk presented his working group’s draft on Vision for the Regional 
Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth. It was very well organized and the Task Force 
felt that the other working groups would do well to use this draft as a guideline for 
their reports. 


Regional Chairman’s Task Force Minutes May 15, 1991 ec 
On Sustainable Development 


6. ADJOURNMENT 


The meeting adjourned at 8:30 p.m. 


Chairman 


Secretary 


Z.( 
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REGIONAL CHAIRMAN’S TASK FORCE 
ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 


WORKPLAN UPDATE: PHASE 2 


INTRODUCTION 


The Task Force is approaching the end of the second phase of its workplan. This phase 
(Issue Consultation and Vision Preparation), will be complete with the release of a draft 
regional vision statement for public comment and ultimately, review and approval by 
Regional Council. 


The two retreats held in June and July generated a list of key concepts, drawn by 
consensus from the working group final reports. These key concepts will form the basic 
framework for the regional vision statement. To complete the vision, the Task Force must 
review the remaining recommendations in the working group final reports and come to 
consensus on those which should form the more detailed parts of the vision: general 
goals and strategic directions. Other, more specific recommendations would be set aside 
to be picked up in phase 3: Implementation Planning and Strategy Development. 


The timing of these phases differs from the timelines set out in the original workplan. 
In the workplan, phase 2 was to be completed at the end of October 1991, with the 
adoption of a regional vision statement by Regional Council. This would have meant 
circulating a draft vision statement in September. These timelines were too ambitious 
and this update recommends extending the mandate of the Task Force by six months, to 
the end of December 1992, to accomodate the extra time needed to complete the vision 
and still allow sufficient time for strategy development. 


The purpose of this workplan update is to detail the work that the Task Force must do 
to complete a draft vision statement for adoption by Regional Council, identifying task 
requirements, timelines, meeting frequency, public participation, staffing requirements and 
the tie in with other projects (e.g.: Regional Official Plan review, Economic Strategy 
review, etc.). 


WORKPLAN UPDATE 


PHASE 2: VISION PREPARATION AND ADOPTION (September, 1991 to March 


Tasks 


1. 


1992) 


Preparation of the draft Vision Statement 


Purpose: to reach consensus on general goals and strategic directions and to prepare a 
draft vision statement. 


Components: 


i) 


ii) 


iii) 


iv) 


v) 


Staff to prepare a report that sorts recommendations of working group reports by 
level of generality (i.e.: labels them as goals, strategies, actions) and groups them 
under the appropriate key concepts. 


Timing: Task Force meeting on September 18, 1991. 


Task Force to review staff report and work through it to arrive at consensus on 
general goals and strategic directions, identifying action statements that should be 
addressed in phase 3, and approving a draft vision statement for public circulation. 


Timing: to be completed by the end of November, 1992. This will require 
maintaining a bi-weekly meeting schedule (October 2, 16, 30, and 
November 13 and 27). 


Staff: Task Force Coordinator to act as facilitator as necessary and to 
prepare successive drafts of the vision statement. 


Task Force Coordinator to prepare an information report to the Economic 
Development and Planning Committee and Regional Council, giving a status report 
on the Task Force’s activities (including the workplan) and submitting the 
Community Forum Proceedings for information. 


Timing: October 29, 1991 E.D. & P. meeting. 


Regional Chairman to present certificates of appreciation to members of Task Force 
Working Groups at Regional Council Meeting, November 19, 1991. 


Staff to present status reports to the Task Force on the progress of the Regional 
Official Plan review, Economic Strategy review, and other pertinent projects 
including work on watershed planning, human services planning and the budget 
process. 


Timing: Task Force meeting on December 11, 1991 


vi) 


2. 


Task Force Coordinator to prepare action report to new Regional Council, to re- 
appoint members to the Task Force and extend the mandate to the end of 
December, 1992. 


Timing: Regional Council meeting on December 17, 1991. 


Public Circulation of draft Regional Vision Statement. 


Purpose: to publish and circulate the draft vision statement to the citizens of Hamilton- 
Wentworth, local authorities and public bodies, and gather in comments. 


Components: 


i) 


ii) 


iii) 


iv) 


v) 


Task Force Coordinator to prepare an information report to Regional Council, 
presenting the draft Regional Vision Statement and giving notification of public 
circulation. 


Timing: Regional Council meeting on December 17, 1991. 
Staff to prepare a newspaper insert (newsletter or broadsheet) for distribution 


through local papers, to community organizations, through libraries and community 
centres. Staff also to prepare press release. 


Timing: preparation to occur over December, 1991 for publication in early 
January, 1992. ; 
Staff: Technical staff to prepare text for outside printing. 


Staff to arrange a one day community open house to be held in a downtown 
location, where citizens will be able to drop in to view a display on the vision, talk 
with staff and Task Force members and submit their comments, concerns and 
ideas. 


Timing: preparation during December, 1991 and January, 1992 with a 
Saturday date for the open house on February 8, 1992. 


Staff: staff to arrange public notification through newspapers. 

Task Force members to give overview presentations on draft vision statement to 
area municipal councils, and committees of Regional Council (Finance and Personel, 
Health and Social Services, Engineering Services, and Transportation Services). 
Timing: to take place in January, 1992. 


Staff to prepare summary report on comments gathered during public circulation 
exercise. 


Timing: Task Force meeting on February 12, 1992. 


3. 


Preparation and adoption of Final Vision Statement. 


Purpose: to obtain Regional Council approval and adoption of the vision statement. 


Components: 


i) 


ii) 


ii) 


iii) 


iv) 


Task Force to review draft vision in light of public comments and to amend as 
necessary. 


Timing: to take place on February 12, 1992. 


Staff to prepare final text of Regional Vision Statement and draft report to 
Regional Council, and present to Task Force for approval. 


Timing: Task Force meeting on February 19, 1992. 

Report recommending adoption of Regional Vision Statement to go to Regional 
Council for approval and adoption as guiding framework for new Regional Official 
Plan, new Regional Economic Strategy and Regional budgetary process and other 
Regional initiatives. 

Timing: Regional Council meeting in late February, early March. 

Staff to prepare a newspaper insert (newletter or broadsheet) for distribution 
through local papers, to community organizations, through libraries and community 
centres. Staff also to prepare press release. : 

Timing: preparation to occur in March and April, 1992. 

Staff: Technical staff to prepare text for outside printing. 


Staff to arrange for production of "Vision Video" by outside production group, to 
be used as an educational tool. 


Timing: production to occur over the spring of 1992. 


Regular Meetings 
Sept. 18, 1991 
Oct. 2 

Oct. 16 

Oct. 30 

Nov. 13 

Nov. 27 

Dec. 11 


Jan. 15, 1992 


Feb. 12 
Feb. 19 


Mar. 18 


PROPOSED MEETING SCHEDULE 


Other Meetings 


Regional Council for re-appointment 
and receipt of draft vision statement 
information report. 


Regional committee and area 
municipal council presentations. 


Feb. 8 (community open house) 


Regional Council to adopt vision 
statement in late February, early 
March. 
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PHASE 2 COST BREAKDOWN 


1. Preparation of draft vision statement 


- copying $1500 
- refreshments 800 
- report production and distribution 2000 
Total $3300 
Staff overtime (at 1.5X) 45 hours 


2, Public circulation of draft vision statement 


- production and distribution of draft report 18000 
- advertising of public meeting 3500 
- community open house (room rental, refreshments, supplies) 1500 
Total 23000 
Staff overtime (at 1.5X) 35 hours 
3. Preparation and adoption of final vision statement 
- copying 1000 
- refreshments ; 400 
- vision production and distribution 18000 
- vision video production 15000 
Total 34400 
Staff overtime (at 1.5X) 20 hours 
Total phase 2 expenditures 
- budgeted costs $60,700 


- overtime compensation 100 hours 


An evaluation of the 


community forum 


"Creating the sustainable region”, June 15, 1991 


and related publicity 


Spring 1991 
public participation of the 


Task Force on Sustainable Development 


Brenda Poland 


Task Force Communications Co-ordinator 


Introduction 


The purpose of this report is to: 


° describe the process and components of the forum and related publicity 
° assess successes and failures of the components 
° recommend changes for similar endeavors in the future 


On Saturday, June 15, 1991, 245 people gathered at the Hamilton Convention 
Centre for a free community forum: "Creating the sustainable region". Part of the 
Task Force’s mandate when it was created in June 1990 was to establish "a public 
outreach programme to increase public awareness of the concept of sustainable 
development”. The forum is a continuation of its efforts to include Hamilton- 
Wentworth residents in the process of developing a vision for the region. 


The main purpose of the forum was to discuss the draft reports of eight working 
groups which met during the spring to examine the social, environmental and 
economic aspects of a particular subject. Other objectives of the forum were to: 


exhibit young people’s ideas concerning a vision for Hamilton-Wentworth 
e increase public awareness of sustainable development, especially as it applies 
to Hamilton-Wentworth 


While similar publicity techniques as last fall’s were used (for the community 
workshops), there were some different components. Neither interviews nor a 
phone-in line were utilized, but a brochure about the forum was circulated and 
two mall displays were set up. 


This report will cover: 


1. The Processes and components 
i. Publicity 

a) news releases/public service announcements 
b) brochure 
c) newsletter 
d) advertisements 
e) mall displays 
f) media coverage 


ii, Forum 

2. Summary and recommendations 
i. Publicity 
ii. Forum 


1. Processes and components 
t. Publicity 
a) News releases/public service announcements 


News releases and public service announcements were sent to various media and 
organizations to reach different audiences. These were sent to (deadlines are 
indicated): 
Print 
Volunteering - Jan. 18 
Initiative* (Canadian Council of Social Development) - Feb. 8 
Ontario Planning Journal - Feb. 8 
Pappus (Royal Botanical Gardens) - Feb. 8 
Skyline* (Economic Development Department) - Feb. 8 
Society and Health (McMaster University) - Feb. 15 
HAC News* (Hamilton Automobile Club) - Feb. 15 
Sustainable Development* (Environment Canada) - Feb. 15 
Probe Post (Pollution Probe) - Feb. 15 
Community Action* - Feb. 15 
Hospital News* - Feb. 19 
Farm and Country* - Feb. 26 
Community (Social Planning and Research Council) - March 1 
Panorama (Chamber of Commerce) - March 1 
Wood Duck (Hamilton Naturalists’ Club) - March 1 
Let’s Talk Business - March 15 
Hamilton Report - March 26 
Hamilton This Month* - April 1 
Informer* (Community Information Services) - April 26 
Network* (Health Sciences, McMaster) - April 10 
Radio 
CHML/CKDS, CBC, CKOC/CKOH, CHAM, CHMU - first week of May 
Television 
Cable 14, Roger’s Cable TV 


* short submission for calendar of events 


b) Brochure 


A brochure which outlined the forum (including a schedule and a registration 
form), was produced in order to send information to interested groups and 
individuals before the newsletter was ready. It was especially useful for inviting 
organizations to make a submission to the Task Force. It was never intended to 
fully cover the forum details - that was left for the newsletter. 


The brochure was produced internally - the Communications Co-ordinator prepared 
the text and Fab Angelici’s staff did the artwork. It was photocopied on recycled 
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paper (purchased from Sterling Print and Creative Services) in the Clerk’s 
Department and folded in the printing department at City Hall (Clerk’s has no 
folding machine). The above tasks took approximately one month - from mid- 
March to mid-April - to complete. 


A total of 375 brochures were sent to the following: 

100 Hamilton Library (10 to each branch) 

95 Wentworth County Library (10 to 4 branches, 5 to 11 branches) 

60 Town Halls (10 to each) 

40 Don Ross 

25 Eastgate Square 

80 groups invited to last fall’s workshops 

26 other community groups (from David Godley and Community Information 

Service booklet: "Citizens’ Organizations and Community Groups) 

11 focus groups 

16 interested individuals 

40 people receiving agenda and other organizations 

55 Task Force and working group members 

25 Environment Week display, Hamilton Library 

18 misc. 


c) Newsletter 


The second issue of the "Visions" newsletter was a major part of the publicity for 
the forum. The format was similar to last fall’s. Due to Canada Post’s poor 
distribution, it was not mailed to people’s homes, but instead, was inserted into. 
a Saturday edition of the Hamilton Spectator. It was also available for pick-up 
at various locations around the region (ie. libraries, town halls, etc.). 


Although one of the main purposes of the newsletter was to promote the forum 
(a registration form was included in the newsletter), there also was some emphasis 
placed on providing readers with background to the Task Force, and sustainable 
development, in general. (Since a portion of the population did not receive a 
newsletter last fall, the assumption was made that many people had never heard 
of the Task Force.) Background on the Task Force included information about the 
focus and working groups, and results from the community workshops. The 
newsletter was also used to transmit information about the availability of reports 
and viewing times for the Cable 14 video on last fall’s workshops. 


The text and artwork was produced internally (as with the brochure), with 
printing done by Stirling Print and Creative Services. The production took six 
weeks from the time the text was started mid-March to when the newsletter was 
delivered by Stirling to the Spectator (April 29). 


A total of 148,000 newsletters were printed. The Spectator inserted 143,000 
newsletters into their Saturday edition on May the 4th. Another 5,100 newsletters 
were distributed to: 


50 Dundas Town Hall 
50 Glanbrook Town Hall 
50 Ancaster Town Hall @ 
100 Stoney Creek City Hall 
100 Hamilton City Hall 
50 Ancaster Information 
1650 (55 each) 30 City of Hamilton Recreation Centres 
50 Glanbrook Arena 
100 Ancaster Recreation Offices 
50 Social Services, Regional Government 
50 Engineering, Regional Government 
50 Finance, Regional Government 
50 Human Resources, Regional Government 
50 Economic Development, Regional Government 
20 Planning, Regional Government 
75 Health, Inspections & Public Health Departments 
50 YWCA, MacNab St. 
5 YMCA, James St. 
25 North Hamilton Community Health Clinic 
25 Hamilton Region Conservation Authority, Administration Building 
50 Confederation 
25 Valens 
25 - Fifty Point 
50 Dundas Valley Trail Centre 
25 Dundas Valley School of Art 
25 Horn of Plenty, Dundas — € 
50 Children’s Museum 
50 Royal Botanical Gardens, Administration Building 
50 Interpretive Nature Centre, RBG 
1100 10 branches, Hamilton Public Library 
750 15 branches, Wentworth County Library 
50 Office of Special Needs, Mohawk College 
50 Chamber of Commerce 
30 Mills Library, McMaster University 
30 Hamilton Hall, McMaster University 
30 Health Science Centre, McMaster University 
30 Thode Library, McMaster University 
30 Burke Science Building, McMaster University 


Another 400 newsletters were sent to school boards (210) and other parties (190). 
d) Advertising 

Although the newsletter outlined the forum, advertisements were placed in various 
papers. Small ads (4"X6") were put in local papers: Flamborough Review, 


Regional News and eight Brabant papers (West Hamilton J ournal, etc.) on 
Wednesday, April 24. (Bright yellow was used in the Brabant ads.) All these 
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ads encouraged readers to call for registration information. A small classified ad 
was run in the New Hamilton Weekly for two consecutive weeks (April 29 and 
May 6). 


Three 4"X6" ads were run in the Hamilton Spectator. The first one on Saturday, 
April 27, announced the forum and advised readers to watch the Spectator for an 
upcoming newsletter. The second ad was run on Saturday April 25 to remind 
people that it was not too late to register for the forum. (This ad was not part 
of the original publicity proposal.) A third ad was run on the same day as the 
insert to serve as a reminder about the newsletter. 


e) Mall displays 


A display was set-up in local malls in order to increase people’s exposure to the 
concept of sustainable development and to the Task Force work. The forum was 
also promoted. 


The display which was used last fall at the community workshops was altered 
slightly to include information on the workshop results and forum details. Similar 
hand-outs as what were available last fall were offered, as well as fact sheets, 
brochures and newsletters. 


Three malls which have designated display space for community groups, were 
approached for bookings: Limeridge Mall, Eastgate Square and Jackson Square. 
Both Eastgate and Jackson Squares granted the Task Force space, but Sa? 
Mall felt that the Task Force was "too political". 


Since the display had to be set-up and dismantled outside mall hours (ie. before 
9 am and after 9 pm), there were two shifts: 8 am to 3 pm, and 3 pm to 10 pm. 
Two staff people worked each shift. It was felt that the Task Force members 
were too busy with their working groups to be able to volunteer any more time. 


f) Media coverage 


Contact with local media was maintained during the spring in order to 
communicate the work of the Task Force and to respond to media enquiries. 


Prior to the forum, Brabant newspapers were approached about writing an article 
about the Task Force work. They said that it would be inappropriate for staff or 
Task Force members to write an article, but they could research and write it 
themselves, if the Department did not request coverage from the Spectator. After 
receiving material from the Communications Co-ordinator and interviewing some 
of the Task Force members, Angela Vida wrote an article which first appeared in 
the Hamilton Mountain News on February 27 and was carried by some of the 
other Brabant papers thereafter. 


Shortly after contact was made with Brabant, Ray DiGregorio from the Spectator, 
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called about a new file he had inherited: the Task Force. Since he did not finish 
his article until June 11, there was no problem with similar stories appearing in 
the two papers at approximately the same time as the Brabant reporter had 
feared. A small article was inserted into News Digest’ on May 31st, which quoted 
two-day old registration information. 


In early June, a news release outlining the forum, was circulated to media: print, 
radio and Cable television. From what can be determined, none of the media 
carried the article although 2 reporters from the media which were contacted, did 
attend the forum. 


Even though some of the media seemed to be critical of the Task Force, there 
were some requests from them. The newsletter in the Spectator prompted Marty 
Karl, the host of Cable 14’s Helping Hamilton’s Hurting People, to interview Don 
Lamont and Don Ross on May 22. David Seglins from CFMU wanted to do an 
interview a few days before the forum, but he called it off when it was difficult 
to confirm someone on short notice. 


A few media people attended the forum: Anna DiCarlo from the New Hamilton 
Weekly, Enzo Scarponi from Corriere Canadese and Barb Waldern from CHMU. 
Stephen Cook, the West Hamilton Journal editor was unable to attend the forum, 
but asked for copies of the public submissions to include in his weekly article. 


Following the forum, Christine Bowman from the Hamilton Mountain N ews 
contacted the Communications Co-ordinator with some questions concerning an 
article she was writing (which appeared on the front page of the Hamilton 
Mountain News about a week later). 


ti. Forum 
A brief outline of the agenda is as follows. 
Introduction, 9:00 - 9:30 am 


Councillor Ross welcomed the participants and introduced the Task Force 
members. In Chairman Whynott’s overview of the Task Force, he explained that 
Regional Council has decided to bring together decision-making on the economy, 
the environment and human relations in order to create an even better future for 
Hamilton-Wentworth. Chairman Whynott thanked the working group members 
for their dedication and willingness to volunteer their time this spring. 


Prior to the introduction, participants could pick up a registration package just 
outside Webster AB, where the introduction was conducted. Chairs were angled 
in a large "u-shape", with a podium (and microphone) and a small table at the 
front of the room for Chairman Whynott and Councillor Ross. Task Force 
members sat in the audience and stood as Councillor Ross introduced them. 
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Workshops, 9:30 - 12:00 


Participants had a choice of one of eight concurrent sessions. Working group 
members presented their draft report which was followed by a discussion. Some 
of the groups formed smaller groups, and others conducted an open discussion. 
The discussion, which focused on comments about the working groups’ draft 
reports, was one and a half to two hours long. 


A break was scheduled for approximately half-way through the morning. The 
participants did not have to leave the room as the coffee, tea and juice was 
delivered to each workshop. (Each working group had their own meeting room 
except for one because there were no more rooms available. This particular group 
encountered no problems using the Webster Lounge.) Every working group co- 
ordinator had made arrangements with the Communications Co-ordinator for 
specific equipment needed in the room which was provided by the Convention 
Centre. (Most groups, for instance, had overhead projectors and at least one flip 
chart.) 


Luncheon, 12:00 - 1:30 pm 


Participants gathered for lunch in Albion ABC and listened to Colin Isaacs outline 
his vision of a green community. 


Twenty-eight round tables were set up for lunch, with a podium and microphone 
for the speaker halfway along one wall. The "Hearty Sandwiches" lunch was 
served buffet-style which included a mixture of sandwiches. 


Although there were two microphones available for questions, there was no time 
for questions. 


Workshop reports, 1:30 - 3:30 

One working group member from each group presented an overview of the 
morning’s discussions. They sat at the front of Webster AB (where the 
introduction had been held) at a long table and used a microphone at the podium. 


The report session concluded with a question and answer period of about 15 
minutes. A short break followed in the Webster Lounge. 


Public submissions, 3:45 - 5:00 


Task Force members sat at the front of Webster AB while listening to the 
community groups present their ideas about sustainable development. 


Summary and Recommendations 


The forum is one of six components of a public participation strategy adopted by 
the Task Force. The strategy falls into three types of goals: education, citizen 
input. and quality goals. Five of the nine goals relevant to this report are: 


Education Goals , 


e to inform the general population of the basic principles of sustainable 
development and of the purpose and mandate of the Task Force 


e to inform citizens of the range of regional government activities such as 
services, public expenditure and investment, the regional official plan and 
the economic strategy. 


° to communicate information generated by citizens back to the public. 
Quality Goals 


e to develop community awareness and support for the work of the Task Force 
that will result in long term community support for the implementation of 
the regional vision statement 


e to achieve meaningful citizen participation that provides good quality 
information to the Task Force and is an empowering exercise for citizens 


The input goals from the original strategy are more applicable for the community 
workshops last fall. The input goal we will consider here is the main forum 
objective; that is, to discuss the draft reports of the eight working groups. Each 
of the above goals will now be examined, followed by a summary and 
recommendations concerning publicity and the forum. On occasion, reference will 
be made to comments from the evaluation forms which were completed by 41% of 
the public who attended the forum. 


When one examines both the content of the newsletter and the forum (in 
particular, Chairman Whynott’s speech), it can be seen that the first two education 
goals were met. The first page of the newsletter, which told readers the results 
of last fall’s community workshops, refers to the third objective. 


It is difficult to determine without a formal statistical survey, whether the forum 
helped foster community awareness and support for the work of the Task Force. 
However, there are some indications. Comments about the forum were generally 
quite positive and a number of respondents indicated that a similar Meeting in 
the future would be beneficial. One person noted on his evaluation form that he 
wished "the Task Force luck and support in their deliberations over the next 
year”. 


The other ’quality goal’ can be divided into two aspects of meaningful citizen 


- participation: 1. that which provides good quality information to the Task Force; 


and 2. that which is an empowering exercise for citizens. The key point of the 
first part of this goal is how to define ’good quality information’. The public 
participation strategy report gives some indication of a definition of quality goals: 


° all of the differing types of information must be capable of being synthesized 
and summarized for the use of the Task Force, without losing its richness. 


° the participation process should be designed to give participants a clear 
indication that their participation will not simply be a one time opportunity 
but ongoing throughout the Task Force’s mandate. 


e citizens should have maximum control over the form and content of their 
input. 
° Task Force members should have a maximum opportunity to participate in 


running the process, and analyzing and synthesizing the results. 


In evaluating the above, it should be noted that all of the working groups met 
soon after the forum to revise their draft reports, taking in consideration the 
comments from workshop participants. Mention was made in the newsletter and 
at the forum that citizen participation is a continuous affair throughout the 
duration of the Task Force. Concerning the third point, workshops were designed 
in order to allow for participation, although some people remarked that facilitators 
tended to dominate the discussion. Lastly, Task Force members took an active 
role in designing the format of their workshops. It would therefore appear that 
the Task Force had received good quality information. 


The second aspect of citizen participation (that is, to be an empowering exercise), 
is, as with the above goals, difficult to assess without a formal study. 
Nonetheless, comments from the evaluation forms indicate that quite a few people 
were pleased to participate in the forum. In fact, a number of people remarked 
that they felt that another meeting would be beneficial. 


The last objective to consider is the opportunity to discuss the working group draft 
reports. In order to participate, one must know about the opportunity to do so. 
There were many ways that the forum was promoted: the newsletter (both in the 
Spectator and pick-up at key locations); ads in the papers; mail-out (notably, to 
people who had requested to be placed on a mailing list and whom had attended 
the workshops last fall); and the invitation to organizations and community groups 
to make a presentation to the Task Force. 


Possible barriers to registration in the forum, in particular, child care and 
transportation were considered. Free child care and round trip bus tickets were 
offered. These services were utilized by twelve children who spent the day at the 
YWCA child care centre and 35 people who received bus tickets. Other details 
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concerning accessibility to the forum, such as a central location and which day to 
hold the forum, were major considerations when planning the event. 


When one examines the evaluation forms, one finds varying opinions concerning 
the opportunity for input at the forum. Sixty-six per cent of the respondents felt 
that they found it either helpful (40%) or somewhat helpful (26%) to comment on 
the working groups’ preliminary recommendations. Ten people mentioned that a 
follow-up meeting would be beneficial (or other words to that effect). Besides 
comments such as "very good" and "very constructive", some respondents felt that 
there was "good rapport between people who were strangers" and "intense feeling 
from group. Exciting. Glad I was a part of it". 


However, some of the written comments stressed the lack of time for input. Sixty- 
one per cent of the respondents said either to some degree (35%) or definitely 
(26%) that there was not enough time for the workshops. 


It would appear that while many people appreciated the opportunity to discuss the 
working group draft reports, that there were concerns about insufficient time. 
Therefore, although this objective was met, there are some concerns about time. 


i. Publicity 
a) News releases/public service announcements 


The objective was to reach different audiences. There were virtually no calls 
about the forum due to articles printed in local magazines or covered by the 
media. One has little control over what gets covered, since it is up to the 
discretion of the media or magazines as to what they will run. While one would 
not want to depend on news releases and PSA’s to promote an event (which was 
not the case with the forum), they may help increase people’s awareness of the 
Task Force. 


If there are time constraints for future projects, one could probably limit the 
magazines to a select few (see below), but continue to submit releases to 
newspapers, radio stations and Cable TV. The advantage of the latter two is that 
certain people who do not read papers and local magazines, may listen to the 
radio or watch television. 


Recommendations: 
° limit magazines to: Skyline (Economic Development), Panorama (Chamber 
a Commerce), Hamilton This Month and Informer (Community Information 
ervices) 
e continue to send PSA’s to radio and cable TV stations and to local 
newspapers 
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b) Brochure 


The objective of producing a brochure was to communicate information concerning 
the forum to interested groups and individuals. It was a very useful tool for 
promoting the forum. 


c) Newsletter 


The main purpose of the newsletter was to promote the forum. Other secondary 
purposes were to provide background information about sustainable development 
and the Task Force, results from the community workshops, availability of reports; 
and the Cable 14 video screening. 


The content of the newsletter did cover all of the above. It appeared to be a 
useful way to promote the forum: of the ones who completed an evaluation form, 
30% said that they had heard about the forum from the newsletter in the 
Spectator, and 11% had picked up a newsletter. 


Inserting the newsletter in the Spectator appeared to be a more reliable method 
of distribution than Canada Post: its credibility was enhanced and it reached a 
greater number of households than last fall’s mail-out. Requests for discussion 
papers came from 113 people all over the Region, 35 of whom wanted all of the 
papers. (One of the other Regional government departments had decided to 
distribute their newsletter as a Spectator insert rather than by mail.) 


When ordering such a large quantity as we did, it does not cost much. extra to 
print 5,000 or so newsletters for pick-up. It does, however, take time to deliver 
the newsletters. If there are time constraints in the future, one could probably 
limit newsletters (see below). 


Recommendations: 


° limit newsletters to: Area Municipality town/city halls, Regional Social 
Services, YWCA, Royal Botanical Gardens (Administration Building), 
Hamilton Public Library (10 branches), Wentworth County Library (15 
branches) and the Chamber of Commerce 


d) Advertising 


Since ads were placed in the local papers earlier than the Spectator ads and the 
newsletter, one could gauge the response from the first round of ads. There were 
two calls from Brabant readers, and none from the other papers. One of the two 
people who saw the Brabant ad registered in the forum. One would have to 
assume that the seven people who indicated on their evaluation form that they 
had heard about the forum from a newspaper ad, had noticed it in the Spectator. 
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Even though there was relatively little response from the newspaper ads, it would 
be difficult to argue that in the future, they should not be used. There could be 
many people who, at least, saw the ads and knew about the opportunity to come 
to the forum, but for various reasons, chose not to attend. 


Although a larger ad in the local papers could attract more attention, it may not 
be worth the money. If colour doesn’t cost much more, it could be included. 


Mailing out information to people who have asked to be informed about the Task 
Force seems to be quite logical. People who attended the community workshops 
were also sent information. 


It therefore appears that advertising of the forum was thorough. 


Recommendations: 

° place small (4"x6") ads in the local papers and include colour in the Brabant 
papers if the cost is not too prohibitive 

e update interested people about Task Force activities 


e) Mall displays 


A display was set-up in Eastgate and Jackson Squares in order to increase 
people’s exposure to the concept of sustainable development and to the Task Force 
work, as well as to promote the forum. 


Although the display was set up in both malls on a Friday, interest varied 
between the two locations. So few people stopped at the display in Eastgate 
Square that it could be seen as a useless exercise. In Jackson Square, there was 
considerable interest from 11:00 to 2:30 or so - this being the time that people 
passed by the community booth on their way to the market, although the evening 
hours were slower. (It should be noted that at the end of the day, one of the 
video tapes was stolen.) 


Recommendations: 
° if time permits, a display could be set up in Jackson Square on a Friday 


to capitalize on market shoppers and in Limeridge Mall on a Saturday to 
reach people from Ancaster, Dundas, Binbrook and the mountain 


f) Media coverage 


Contact with local media was maintained during the spring in order to 
communicate the work of the Task Force and to respond to media enquiries. 
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A thorough attempt was made to inform the media about the forum: all the local 
media were contacted a week and a half before the forum, and the news releases 
prepared in the proper format. Yet, there did not appear to be much interest in 
the forum. One possible explanation is that the working groups’ draft reports did 
not seem to be news worthy. One hopes that the Vision Statement, which the 
media may believe has more substance, will generate greater interest. 


Some of the media coverage that did occur seemed to portray the Task Force in 
a negative fashion with members voicing conflicting interests. (Such could be the 
case with Angela Vida’s article in February and Ray Digregorio’s article a few 
days prior to the forum. In the latter case, Councillor Ross suggested that Task 
Force members complain in writing to the Spectator.) Yet another Brabant article 
by Christine Bowman (who also wrote a favourable report about the Dundas 
community workshop), interviewed some mountain residents who were pleased to 
have attended the forum. 


Recommendations: 


e the media should be informed about upcoming activities (even if few of them 
take an interest in the Task Force) in order to give them the option of 
covering the story 


ti. Forum 


Before the specific aspects of the forum agenda are evaluated (ie. introduction, 
workshops), we will consider whether the objectives of the forum were met. To 
review them, they are to: } te 


° discuss the draft reports of eight working groups 

° exhibit young people’s ideas concerning a vision for Hamilton-Wentworth 

° increase public awareness of sustainable development, especially as it applies 
to Hamilton-Wentworth 


Although the first objective was met, as mentioned in the beginning of this 
section, there were some concerns about the amount of time for public input. 


The second objective, that is, to exhibit young people’s ideas concerning a vision 
for Hamilton-Wentworth, involved an invitation to the three local school boards to 
submit artwork or other projects to the Task Force. One of the school boards 
(Wentworth County) was unable to supply any material. The Hamilton Board of 
Education forwarded pieces of art which had been displayed at Limeridge Mall 
during Environment Week, and Separate School Board lent posters with 
environmental slogans. (Of these, 15 were chosen from the Hamilton Board and 
22 from the Separate School Board.) 


The intent of this exercise was to engage students in expressing their visions for 
Hamilton-Wentworth. It turned out that this was not the case since the artwork 
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had actually been produced for other reasons (ie. the Environment Week display 
at Limeridge Mall. Some of the art from the Hamilton Board of Education was 
of houses and still life, and therefore unsuitable for display at the forum.). 


At the forum, the art was mounted on panels rented from the company Chairman 
Mills, who had assembled the panels in the incorrect location of the Webster 
Lounge (even though a floor plan with the preferred location had been faxed to 
them). The most convenient time for participants to view the posters was during 
the afternoon break. Fifty per cent of the respondents stated that the poster 
exhibit had not been helpful. 


The Task Force is to be commended for its wish "to reach out to groups in the 
population that do not have a formal place in the decision-making process such 
as children". However, this objective appears to have been fulfilled fairly 
unsuccessfully. It may be unreasonable to expect teachers to respond to a request 
such as the Task Force’s. Given that one of the Task Force’s education goals is 
"to inform the general population of the basic principles of sustainable 
development”, the Task Force, during the vision implementation phase, may wish 
to attempt through discussions with the school boards, to incorporate sustainable 
development into the curriculum. 


Recommendations: 
e approach local school boards to include sustainable development in their 
curriculums 


The last objective to consider is increased awareness of sustainable development, 
especially as it applies to Hamilton-Wentworth. While this. could be evaluated 
with a formal study, one can also consider comments from the evaluation forms. 
Sixty-four per cent of the respondents said that the forum enhanced their 
awareness of sustainable development (helpful for 32% and somewhat helpful for 
32%). It would appear that this objective was successful. 


Before we turn to recommendations concerning specific aspects of the forum, it 
should be noted that there were problems with room set-ups at the Convention 
Centre, even though these details were confirmed prior to the forum. Problems 
such as the lack of flip charts (the Convention Centre did not have as many as 
they said they did. After borrowing some from the Sheraton, there still weren’t 
enough), and the incorrect location of the podium for the luncheon speaker meant 
that Regional government staff had to inspect rooms and call for rearrangements. 
(There were similar problems for a Task Force meeting in July 1990.) 


Recommendations: 


e assume that the Convention Centre is unreliable with room set-ups and be 
prepared to check out details on the day of the event 
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Introduction 

Forty per cent of the respondents felt that there was too much time for the 
introduction (20% definitely and 20% somewhat). However, it may be preferable 
to ae the introduction to allow more time for the workshops (see next 
section). 


Recommendations: 
e limit the formal introduction to 15 - 20 minutes 


Workshops 

As mentioned previously, there were some concerns about the shortness of the 
workshops. In order to have more time, one could have a shorter presentation 
about the working group’s proposal. If the working group reports had been sent 
to the workshop participants before the forum, not only would the participants 
have been better prepared for the discussion, the presentations could also have 
been shortened. Unfortunately, due to the tight schedule of the working group 
meetings, it would have been almost impossible to have completed the reports two 
to three weeks prior to the forum (allowing time for photocopying and 
distribution). 


Another way to allow more time for discussion, one of the participants noted on 
his/her evaluation form, would be to hold a two-day forum. Given the time of 
year that this forum was held, and people’s hectic schedules, one may wonder how 
many people would be prepared to "give up" their weekend. A more reasonable 
suggestion would be to allow for extra time for the morning workshop by 
shortening the introduction and the working groups’ presentation to half an hour - 
at most, and holding the lunch half an hour later. This would add one hour onto 
the workshop. 


Unfortunately for some participants, they felt that facilitators tended to dominate 
the discussion. Given the number of people involved in this process, it is likely 
that some would excel at being facilitators and others would not. (The Task Force 
and working group members were asked to devise future directions for the Region, 
not necessarily to be facilitators.) 


Recommendations: 

° allow maximum time for discussion, even if the introduction and working 
group presentations must be drastically shortened (ie. half an hour at most 
for both) 


Luncheon and Colin Isaacs 

Some of the participants were concerned about the waste generated by the use of 
disposable creamers. Another concern was that Colin Isaacs ran over his time 
limit, which meant that the question period was cancelled. This is unfortunate 
as people were quite enthusiastic about his presentation and probably would have 
wanted to ask questions. Some people stayed behind to speak to him anyways. 
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Recommendations: 
e even when a question period is planned, allow enough time in the schedule 
for speakers to go over their limit 


Workshop overviews 


Even though working group members were encouraged to present their overview 
in five minutes, many of them spoke longer than that. Forty five per cent of the 
respondents felt that this session took too much time (26% definitely and 19% 
somewhat). 


It is highly recommended that a similar session in the future be shortened and 
made clearer. Overhead projector slides (one respondent’s suggestion) would help 
hold people’s attention, and present the material in a clear and consistent manner. 
Prepared before the forum, the slides would highlight each group’s scope and draft 
vision statement on one or two slides. Each presenter would provide a short 
verbal overview about comments generated at the workshop discussions. For those 
who would like a revised report, they could leave their addresses at the 
registration desk. 


The session could still conclude with a question and answer period, but with some 
changes. First, ample time should be allowed. If a break is planned, ask the 
audience if they would like to continue or take the break. It may be more 
important to adjust the agenda by say, 15 minutes to allow more discussion time 
if participants want it than to adhere to the schedule. The last suggestion is to 
prepare Task Force members to be responsible for certain types of questions, as 
there seemed to be some uncertainty at the forum in this regard. For example, 
designate and prepare someone to answer process questions. 


If the workshop overviews were conducted at the end of the day, participants 
could be asked during the question and answer period for their feelings about the 
event. 


Recommendations: 

e prepare overhead projector slides before the forum, highlighting the working 
groups’ scope and draft vision statement. This would be in order to shorten 
the session and to present the material in a clear and consistent manner. 

e for the wrap-up question and answer session, allow ample time and be 
prepared to modify the schedule slightly, if the audience indicates that they 
would like to continue the discussion 

° prepare individual Task Force members to be responsible to answer certain 
types of questions 


Public submissions 

Rather than question what could have been done to improve the session, one can 
ask whether the session was appropriate for the forum. The groups’ messages 
were meant for the Task Force, not the audience. Perhaps it was no surprise that 


many people left. Given the concern that people raised about more opportunity 
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for discussion, it would seem that omitting the submissions from the agenda would 
be best. Submissions, one respondent suggested, would then be conducted as a 
private hearing for organizations, community groups and individuals. (Note that 
individuals have been added to the list.) 


The time allocated to public submissions could be used instead, for a second 
workshop (eight concurrent workshops). This would allow participants a greater 
opportunity to discuss the working group reports. Working group members would 
benefit as well since they would receive a second round of input. 


Nonetheless, some comment on the session should be included in this report. One 
of the major points to emphasize is that the Task Force’s credibility may have 
been affected by the poor attendance of Task Force members. A head table with 
chairs for seventeen members was set up in Webster AB, but only six members 
stayed for the submissions. Their absence was sorely obvious. Another aspect of 
the Task Force’s credibility concerns the use of time cards, which were not used 
during the workshop overviews (when they would have been useful) but were for 
the public submissions. One could interpret this as the Task Force having little 
interest in what the community thinks. (It should also be noted here that some 
respondents expressed concern about the composition of the Task Force; in 
particular, a balance between men and women, and more visible minorities.) 


Since the presenters were to address the Task Force; microphones were set up 
on the floor. Instead, they spoke from the podium at the head table, and 
therefore had no eye contact with the Task Force members. 


Recommendations: 

° conduct a public submission session as a private hearing for organizations, 
community groups and individuals. 

° offer a second workshop rather than a public submission session 


Evaluation of overall process 


The first question is whether the forum was publicized effectively. It appears that 
it was. The newsletter, the major information vehicle, seems to have worked 
better as an insert rather than being mailed. 


The second question concerns the success of the forum. Two of the objectives were 
met, although with some concerns about insufficient time. The students’ poster 
display was fairly unsuccessful, but this did not seem to significantly affect the 
day. 


The last question is to consider the success of this aspect of the public 


participation strategy. Since the education and quality goals were met, it appears 
that the public participation conducted in the spring of 1991 was successful. 
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August 29, 1991 


REGIONAL CHAIRMAN’S TASK FORCE 
ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 


KEY VISIONARY CONCEPTS AND MAJOR 
SUPPORTING STATEMENTS 


Introduction 


On July 16 and July 30, 1991, the Task Force identified the key concepts from the 
working group final reports, that will form the basis of the final overall vision 
statement. In the finished vision statement, these key concepts will form the 
basis of a prose statement that paints in broad strokes, a desired future image for 
Hamilton-Wentworth. It is hoped that this vision statement, by incorporating 
aspirations gathered from people throughout Hamilton-Wentworth, will become a 
rapaikiny community vision that will effectively focus community actions on a desired 
ture. 


To make the vision more concrete, we must answer two questions: What has to 
be achieved to realize the vision; and, How do we achieve the vision? In other 
words, what are the ends (goals) toward which we must aim to begin to realize 
the vision, and which means (strategic directions) must be employed to get us to 
these ends? The completed vision statement therefore, needs to include three sets 
of statements: the prose vision statement (our statement of aspiration), a set of 
general goals (things we have to achieve), and a set of broad strategic directions 
(things we have to do to move forward). 


The working group final reports contains all of these statement types as well as 
very specific recommendations for actions, policies and programs. Specific 
statements of this kind really should be the expression of some strategy. Before 
they can be reasonably dealt with, consensus must be reached on general goals 
and strategic directions. 


An analysis of the working group final reports identified and labelled as goals or 
strategies, those general statements of ends and means. This is a somewhat 
subjective process and there are undoubtedly goals and strategic directions that 
were overlooked. Nevertheless, an attempt was made to separate out only those 
statements that expressed very general goals or strategic directions. More specific 
statements should be considered later in the process once the vision statement has 
been adopted by Regional Council. 


The Task Force now must reach consensus on the general goals and strategic 
directions to be included in the vision statement. This will require the same sort 
of intensive discussion that was needed to reach consensus on the key concepts. 
In this process, the Task Force Coordinator can act as a facilitator. 


Goal and strategic direction statements have been identified from each working 
group report and arranged beneath the key concepts for each working group 
subject area. In some cases, similar goals and strategies are found beneath 
different subject headings. In these cases the Task Force should develop 
statements that are inclusive and eliminate duplication. The Task Force may also 
want to develop new goals or strategic directions to cover gaps not forseen by the 
working groups. As well, some statements in the working group reports are really 
statements of principle ("should" statements). The Task Force may want to look 
at these statements and see if the value expressed can be redefined as a goal or 
a strategy, or if it is general enough to be elevated to the vision level. 


Note: the goal and strategic directions statements have been paraphrased for 
brevity. 


Community Design 


Key visionary concepts: 


ik. 


Urban form sensitive to people’s needs, wants/desirés and history. Built 
environment connected to natural environment; character of community is 
not destroyed as development and change happen. 


Mix of land uses leading to the creation of small scale integrated 
communities where people will be able to walk to work, services, recreation 
etc. 


Every community or neighbourhood will have a central meeting place and 
streets designed for people and pedestrian activity. 


Diverse mix and range of housing types and prices to encourage people to 
remain in their community/neighbourhood. 


All urban development will be accessible to the entire population so that 
everyone has an opportunity to participate in every aspect of community life. 
There will be a range of accessible services covering the essential aspects 
of living. 

Recognize the need for new models of employment and work place location. 


Integrated transportation system to all areas of the region that is affordable, 


‘efficient and accessible stressing minimally polluting forms of transportation. 


All non-hazardous domestic waste is dealt with in ones own 
neighbourhood/community. 
(What about hazardous waste?) 


Land development decision-making process is easily understood and open for 
involvement by all members of community. Politicians and bureaucrats are 
responsible and committed to taking the actions needed for achieving long 
term plans and goals developed by the community. 


General Goal Statements: 


Le Wii as Sas 


Safety on the streets at all times for all people. 
Increased interaction between people. 
Easy pedestrian access to all basic needs. 


Easy access to the core activity areas in Hamilton-Wentworth. 
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13. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 
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Respect for archaeological, architectural, natural and historical resources. 
Each neighbourhood has a mix of generations and incomes. 

Volunteer citizen involvement. , 

An attractive skyline. 

Decreased need for automated travel to and from work. 


The development of core commercial areas around pedestrian oriented 
commons/open spaces. 


Greater aesthetic appeal of Hamilton-Wentworth. 


Neighbourhood identity that evolves from the neighbourhood and its 
residents. 


A wide variety of house types to meet every income level in each 
neighbourhood. . 


Innovation in housing. 

Viable public transit. 

Reduced waste space in residential areas. 

Pedestrian oriented, foot accessible suburbs. 

Minimal negative noise effects on areas adjacent to major roads. 
Transportation systems that result in minimal damage and disruption to 
human and natural environments, making best use of existing routes and 
infrastructure. 

Good inter-city transit connections with Hamilton-Wentworth’s neighbours. 


User and resident control of the pace and design of development. 


Strategic Directions Statements: 


1 
2. 
3. 


Provide efficient public transit. 
Protect unique buildings, districts, and natural features. 


Increase densities. 


4, Increase mixed-use development. 
5. Increase commercial service and pedestrian interaction. 
6. Develop existing industrial business parks as small scale communities with 


integrated land use. 
he Intensify parking uses in core areas. 
8. Reintroduce the back alley. 
9. Encourage front porches. 


10. Develop the bayshore and the lakeshore as a well maintained public open 
space. 


11.  Decentralize service delivery. 
12. Recognize shifts in population. 
13. Provide public transit to conservation areas. 
€) 14. Establish neighbourhood information centres. 
15. Change negative public attitudes about public transit. 
16. . Design roads to incorporate pedestrians, cyclists and public transit. 
17.  Discourage through traffic in community centres. 
18. Maintain the capacity of the existing arterial road system. 
19. Provide transit links to outlying communities. 
20. Encourage organic landscape care techniques. 
21. Change people’s attitudes about consumption and disposal. 
22. Prevent the dumping of untreated waste into the bay and the lake. 


23. Reduce use of water and electricity. 
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NaticaltAroas 


Key visionary concepts: 


1. 


A protected system of natural areas running throughout the region in a 
continuous inter-connected "greenway" system, including all reprentative 
wildlife habitats in the region, and is large enough to mainatain healthy, 
self-sustaining wildlife communities. 


People in the community will be aware of and educated about the 
significance of the Region’s natural areas. Job creation through eco-tourism 
will be a specialty of the Region, allowing access for residents and tourists 
through a multi-use path system which does not infirnge on or endanger 
self-sustaining wildlife habitats. 


General Goal Statements: 


1. 


No net loss of natural areas. 


Strategic Directions Statements: 


1; 
2. 
3. 


Develop a multi-use greenways path system linking natural features. 
Increase citizen awareness of the region’s natural features. 


Increase awareness of natural areas among political and civic decision 
makers. 


Promote eco-tourism. 


Coordinate the protection and management of natural areas. 


Economy, Livelihood and Education 


Key visionary concepts: 


ay 
2. 


10. 


Safe, secure, caring and friendly living environments. 


Broadly shared vision because of cooperation between citizens, industry, 
labour, government, media etc. 


Diverse, multi-cultural region whose citizens have great affection for the 
community. 


Revitalized, vibrant, vigourous community with a diverse economy 
incorporating non-polluting industries based on pollution control, reduction, 
prevention, waste management, recycling, environmental education, life- 
long learning processes, community revitalization strategies, and where the 
economic agenda is established in a cooperative manner between citizens, 
industry and government. 


Citizens take personal responsibility for development of civic values in 
themselves and their children. 


Job training and re-training programmes and lifelong learning opportunities 


are fostered. 


All citizens will receive and be involved in education about sustainable 
development and quality of life. 


The Region should be a model community which reflects strong shared 
values by educating its citizens regarding sustainable development and 
quality of life. 


A well educated population will be viewed as a total community 
responsibility. The concepts contained in this vision will permeate the 
educational system, media, and other informal educational processes. 


The formal education system will impart the concepts of sustainable 
development, quality of life and cooperation and will be a leader in effective 
learning and excellence in teaching. 


General Goal Statements: 


1. 


Effective use of land, labour, capital and other resources. 


2 
3 
4. 
5 
6 
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Energy efficient businesses, homes and individuals. 
Cooperation between firms, industries, labour, government and other groups. 
A skilled labour force and the retention of human capital. 
Minimal commuting times and traffic volumes. 
An end to poverty in Hamilton-Wentworth. 


Strategic Directions Statements: 


1. 


Detect AS Idi 


Develop world leadership in: 

- pollution control, reduction, prevention, waste management and recycling; 
- the development of non-polluting industries; 

- environmental education and life-long learning processes; 

- community revitalization strategies. 

Support existing key industries and institutions. 


Promote manufacturing and R&D in high technology and innovative 
industries. 


Encourage tax generating industries. 
Increase production quality and productivity. 
Encourage people who live in the region to work in the region. 


Export quality of life products such as water, air, and soil quality 
technologies and strategies. 


Reclaim excess waterfront industrial land for new environmental industries. 
Encourage small cottage-type industries and work at home industries. 
Promote tourism of the geophysical features of the region. 

Enhance services for the elderly. 

Enhance accessibility and services for the physically challenged. 


Promote innovative employment practices such as on-site daycare, jobsharing 
etc. 


Promote effective job training programs with more private sector 
involvement. 


15. Increae communication and coordination between local government and local 
educational institutions. 
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Culture and Learning 


Key visionary concepts: 


1. The community has healthy, vibrant cultural institutions/activities recognized 
for their contribution to community life and economic health, reflecting the 
historical development of the community and the contributions of a diverse 
population. 


2. Cultural institutions/groups generate/promote values consistent with 
sustainable development concepts. 


General Goal Statements: 

1. An environment that supports culture and learning at all levels. 
2. Connections between various culture and learning groups. 

3. Educational involvement in achieving community goals. 
Strategic Direction Statements: 

ie Nurture existing cultural institutions. 


Z Develop a strategic plan for culture and learning. 
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Food and Agriculture 


Key visionary concepts: 


ie 


A farming community with the region which is: 


- healthy, vibrant, economically viable, environmentally sensitive. 
- in harmony with neighbourhoods and urban areas. 

- able to market its products locally. 

- able to utilize clean organic urban waste materials on the soil. 
- able to support family farming operations. 

- uses sustainable farming practices. 


Prime agricultural lands within the region are recognized by all regional 
residents as valuable and irreplaceable and are preserved for agricultural 
purposes. 


General Goal Statements: 


a 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Farm viability. 


- Environmentally positive land management. 


The continued existence of the prime agricultural land base. 
A viable, improving rural community environment. 


The continued viability of the family farm. 


Strategic Directions Statements: 


iy 


2 
3 
4. 
5 
6 


Improve local farm competitiveness through international trade. 
Promote local agriculture. 

Enhance sustainable farming systems. 

Maintain and improve agricultural soils. 

Enhance the profile of agriculture. 


Encourage tourism and vacation farming. 
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Ecological Integrity 


Key visionary concepts: 


1: Neighbourhoods are planned to respect and promote ecological integrity and 
energy conservation while still satisfying the human need for space, privacy 
and aesthetic appeal. 


2. Decision making places substantially increased emphasis on ecological 
integrity. 

3. Region will promote policies safeguarding existing ecological systems and 
policies seeking remedies for current ecological imbalances. 


4. Region is a focal point for educational and experimental programs that seek 
to minimize waste production and promote the economical use of resources. 


5. Decisions are made will take into account short and long term 
environmental and social costs and benefits as well as economic costs and 
benefits. 

6, An educated citizenry aware of environmental offenses and acting to é 


diminish their frequency. 
General Goal Statements: 


TF A settlement pattern of urban areas surrounded by productive organic 
farmland interspersed witha network of natural areas. 


Pure groundwater. 

Surface waters that support fish and wildlife. 

The protection of remaining wetlands and natural areas. 
The elimination of hazardous and toxic chemical use. 
Complete recycling and reuse of materials. 

Continued availability of non-renewable energy sources. 


Accurate cost accounting for municipal service provision. 
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Minimal landscape impact from: new urban development. 
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10. The preservation of the family farm. 


Strategic Directions Statements: 


1. Develop an integrated transportation plan including mass transit, cycling, 
walking, and ferries. 


2. Plant trees and discourage tree cutting. 
3. Protect agricultural land. 


4. Maintain watercourses in their natural state and where possible, return 
them to their natural state. 


5. Reduce the escape of CFC’s and other ozone depleting gases into the 
atmosphere. 


Develop a waste management master plan. 
Cap regional population at approximately 500,000. 


Develop an energy conservation strategy. 


Oe Coe tae 


Divert re-usable or re-cyclable materials from the waste stream. 
10. Encourage the 25-45 age group to stay in the region. 

11. Promote lower polluting, energy efficient business. 

12. Promote quality of life and environmental attributes of the region. 
13. Promote environmentally sensitive forms of recreation. 

14. Promote biological farming. 

15. Make environmental quality a cornerstone of the R.O.P. 


16. Establish and enforce comprehensive environmental regulations. 
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Community Well-Being 
Key visionary concepts: 
1. Citizens are informed active participants in community decision making. 
2. Hamilton-Wentworth is a community that reduces inequities and maximizes 
opportunities for individual and community well-being, and full participation 
in the economy. 
General Goal Statements: 
ihe Community involvement. 
2. The re-integration of ex-offenders into the community. 
3. The integration of immigrants and refugees into the community. 
4. Economic diversity. 
Strategic Directions Statements: 
1. Decentralize bureaucracy. 
Create neighbourhood advisory groups. 
Encourage small scale community development. 


2 

3 

4. Promote the hidden transportation system. 
5 Initiate more community based day care. 
6 


Remove the financial barriers to dental care and school programmes for all 


children. 
if Enhance associational support to disabled people. 
8. Provide more support for ex-psychiatric patients in the community. 


9. Expand support for the elderly. 
10. Regenerate decayed urban neighbourhoods. 
11. Develop a rent review system that is equally fair to landlords and tenants. 


12. Support more equitable wealth distribution. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
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Eliminate barriers to full participation in the economy. 
Expand opportunities for job-training. 

Increase public literacy. 

Encourage voluntarism. 


Support community-based job creation. 
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Human Health 


Key visionary concepts: 


L 


3. 


We see a region in which people live longer in good health, and disease and 
disability are progressively reduced. We see people empowered to realize 
their full health potential through a safe, non-violent environment, adequate 
income, housing, food and education, and a valued role to play in family, 
work and the community. We see people having access to affordable and 
appropriate health care, regardless of geography, income, age, gender or 
cultural background. Finally, we see everyone working together to achieve 
better health for all. 


There is cooperative community planning on a region wide basis to set and 
achieve specific goals for health and quality of life. 


Citizens take increased responsibility for their own health. 


General Goal Statements: 


iL 
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Adequate nutritious food available to all citizens. 
Environmentally sensitive sewage disposal. — 

Adequate storm drainage in all parts of the region. 

An adequate supply of affordable, appropriate and safe housing. 
A rejuvenated harbour. 

The alleviation of unemployment and poverty. 

An environmentally responsible Regional government. 

A smoke free environment. 

Physical activity in education. 

Enhanced personal safety and security. 


Convenient access to conservation areas. 


Green and 
gold: the 
right colors 
for our 


blue planet 


Rosalind Cairncross, P.Eng. 
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While most of us were vaguely worrying 
about the environment in the midst of 
attending to our daily dramas — the 
bottom line, the mortgage, the boss or 
the shareholders, children who watch too 
much TV, the jerks on the road, a major 
logjam in the environmental debate — 
the tussle between the environment and 
the economy appears to have floated 
quietly away. 

Not so long ago, the battle raged 
between industry, which would not or 
felt it could not change its ways without 
ploughing vast amounts of money into 
clean-up, thereby theatening competi- 
tiveness and jobs, and the environmen- 
talists, who warned that the continuing 


degradation of the planet would lead us :- 


* all to a sticky end. Governments 
dithered in between. The public, wanting 


the world green but needing the jobs, . 
even offered to pay green taxes to help us - 


out of the dilemma. 


Then things changed a little. Some. 


industries went ahead and ‘greened up’ 


on their own, leaving government behind ~ 


and seemingly demonstrating that it 
could be done. Many others carried on 
the same old way, believing that green 
and gold are mutually exclusive: conven- 
tional wisdom held that a healthy 
environment and a healthy economy 
were in conflict. 

Meanwhile, the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD) decided to try to find out 
whether conventional wisdom was con- 
vention or wisdom. The OECD, by its 
own admission hardly a hotbed of 
inflammatory ideas, embarked on this 
program with the co-operation of its 
economic establishment, as well as gov- 
ernments and industry. The investiga- 
tion’s results proved a myth-shattering 
surprise, and apparently sent shock 
waves through governments. 

In a recent address to the Ontario 
Round Table on the Environment and 
the Economy, Jim MacNeill, Director of 
the OECD and Canada’s representative 
to the World Commission on Environ- 
ment and Development (the Brundtland 
Commission), described the findings of 
the test of conventional wisdom he had 


ENVIRONMENT 


Contrary to popular belief, the OECD 
concluded that expenditures on environ- 
mental protection had increased growth 
in the short run, had a net positive 
impact on jobs, had a neutral effect on 
trade, a small effect on inflation and 
increased productivity and innovation. 
A surprising outcome of case studies 
with.industries was that environmental 
regulation, depending on how it was 
enforced, stimulated innovation: a very 
important finding for engineers. The 
significance of this surely struck a chord 
with MacNeill, since he holds degrees in 
science and mechanical engineering. 


Green can be gold 
Conventional wisdom, it seems, was 
turned on its head: green can be gold. 


_The OECD proclaimed that “the envi- 
Tonment and the economy could be 


mutually re-enforcing”. But perhaps we 
should pause and consider a few more of 
MacNeill’s thoughts before rushing for 
the champagne. 

The operative words in the OECD’s 
declaration are “could be” mutually 
re-enforcing. It will not happen of its 
own accord and some serious (but 
interesting) new thought needs to be 
developed. For some engineers, innova- 
tion may be old hat, but for others it will 
present a major challenge. According to 
these predictions, we had better fast- 
forward to the drawing board. 

Jim MacNeill believes that Canadian 
business should be very worried about 
Canada’s posture on environment issues. 
He points out that Japan and Europe 
responded to high world prices for 
energy and rising emission standards by 
developing environmentally and eco- 
nomically efficient technology in the ’70s 
and ’80s, and ended up stealing market 
share. If our pulp and paper mills have to 
change, they now have to buy European 
or Japanese. It seems that unless we get 
environmental in a hurry, we will simply 
go green (with envy) or, even worse, get 
left behind in the race for markets and 
become poor as a result of lost market 
share. 

As if the threat of poverty were not 


el 


enough, we are being warned that unless 


initiated. we take the environment seriously, we 
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won't have the Europeans or the Japa- 
nese to blame, only ourselves. In a report 
that could have been subtitled Mother 
Nature Strikes Back Where It Hurts Most 
— In The Pocketbook, the 1989 State of 
the World report has some grim news. 
Scientists have been telling us for 
years that global warming is warming the 


globe. As if to illustrate the point, we 


experienced the four hottest years on 
record during the 1980s. In 1988, 
hundreds of Chinese died when a heat 
wave drove daily highs above body 
temperature. Drought and record tem- 
peratures in North America roasted 
crops to the point where grain produc- 
tion fell below domestic consumption for 
the first time in history. September of 88 
found Bangladesh two-thirds under 
water from heavy monsoons partly 
attributed to deforestation of the Himal- 
ayas. 

If these events are coincidence, coinci- 
dences are coming thick and fast. Disas- 
ters cost money in dollars not earned, if 
nothing else, and the economic costs of 
environmental destruction appear to be 
mounting. 

It seems that if profit and economic 
viability cannot persuade us to change 
our ways, dread of Nature may yet scare 
us green. If economy and ecology are 
inextricably intertwined, and the former 
depends on the latter, how then do we 
organise our affairs to reflect this? Our 
institutions, public and private, are no 
help as they stand at the moment. The 
environment is still a separate consider- 
ation, added on to whatever business we 
are engaged in, something on the fringe 
rather than a central consideration in 
decision making. 

The answer may be found in the 
somewhat fuzzy concept of “sustainable 
development”, defined by the Brundt- 
land Report as meeting today’s needs 
without compromising the the ability of 
future generations to do the same. While 
the concept embraces a few unassailably 
noble ideas it can also mean different 
things to different people. 

According to Jim MacNeill, a major 
contributor to that report, the term is 
meant to be functionally ambiguous and 
cannot be narrowly defined or “opera- 
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tionalized”. Granted that a narrow 
definition of a concept meant to apply to 
a very wide range of activities may be 
counter-productive, most of us still need 
some guidelines if we are to attempt to 
think in this new framework. 

To help us on our way, the Ontario 
Government established the Round 
Table on Environment and Economy in 
1989. The task of the group, composed of 
21 people from government and non- 
governmental agencies, has been to 
develop consensus on the principles of 
sustainable development among very 
divergent interests: a daunting task 
given the historic differences of opinion 
among the various sectors. 

To date the round table has developed 
six principles it believes need to be 
accepted if sustainable development is to 
become a reality, namely: anticipation 
and prevention; full-cost accounting; 
living off the interest, not the capital of 
our ecological resources; informed deci- 
sion-making; quality of development 
over quantity; and respect for nature and 
the rights of future generations. 


Translating principles into works 

These are certainly sound and lofty 
principles, but how do they translate into 
engineering works? According to Mac- 
Neill, the “sustainable development” 
agenda is an alternative and a supple- 
ment to the “environmental protection” 
agenda pursued over the past 20 years. 

The required shift in focus involves 
movement on four essential points: from 
separating to interlocking of environ- 
ment and economy; from “react and 
cure” approaches focussed on effects to 
“anticipate and prevent” approaches 
that focus on sources; from an “add-on” 
environment ministry to environmental 
responsibility within all front-line and 
central ministries; and from end-of-pipe 
solutions to changes in front-end inputs 
and designs. 

All of these changes will have signifi- 
cant implications for engineers and 
engineering, and it’s a long way from the 
end of the pipe to the design office — or is 
it? 

The OECD suggests that we are 
seriously mistaken if we believe we can 


be internationally competitive without 
supporting the concept of “environmen- 
tal sustainability”. Pollution is seen as a 
form of waste, and the world’s leading 
environmental nations (Germany, Swed- 
en and to some extent, Japan) are quoted 
as our leading economic competitors, to 
emphasize the point. Our future will 
therefore lie in cleaner designs and 
greater efficiency. 

But not everyone agrees with this 
analysis. Dr. John Legg, senior scientific 
advisor with the Energy Research and 
Development office of Energy, Mines 
and Resources Canada suggests, for 
example, that the improved fuel efficien- 
cy observed may have nothing to do with 
the environment and everything to do 
with the economy and other factors. The 
drive for improved fuel efficiency can be 
seen as a security issue, an attempt to 
reduce dependence on insecure sources 
of oil. 

In the case of oil, however, it may not 
matter whether an improved environ- 
ment is a cause or an effect of change; in 
other cases it may matter a great deal. If 
both our lives and our pocketbooks 
depend on making some changes in our 
methods of doing business, what exactly 
are the most important changes that 
need to be made? 

Of all the recommendations of the 
Brundtland report, the most significant 
and certainly the most painful must be 
the idea of changing our decision- 
making processes. Ontario’s round table 
is an attempt to do this. It is difficult, 
however, to see how company presidents 
or government ministers might change 
the nature of their decisions without 
pressure from the market, participation 
of the public or inclusion of a variety of 
stakeholders, in the effort to develop 
consensus. Most of our institutions are 
based on adversarial, not consensual 
principles: environment or economy 
rather than environment and economy. 

It now seems that our future depends 
on the marriage of these two vital aspects 
of our existence. Are we up to organizing 
the wedding? We'll see. | 
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A SWEDISH ECOMUSEUM 
THE ART OF ENGINEERING A LANDSCAPE 


BY ULF SORENSON 


To "bring to life" has become a key concept in museum 
circles throughout the world. There is also a desire 
to see museums promote "identification" so that people 
can better orientate themselves in a fast-changing 
world. 


The Bergslagen Ecomuseum, a museum-without-walls 
stretching across the central Swedish province of 
Bergslagen, is an example of current efforts to re- 
vitalize the museum system, one of the aims being to 
bring authentic environments to life. 
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A Swedish Ecomuseum——the art of engineering a landscape 


Once again the fire is burning in the 
old Lancashire forge closed down at the 
end of the 1950s. And the blacksmith 
himself, a young man at the time, is 
back at work in his long, white smith's 
tunic. The great waterwheels have begun 
to turn and the mechanical bellows are 
blowing. Not even the blast-furnace, 
abandoned in the 14th century, is 
allowed to rest in peace--it is being 
brought back to life, even if it has 
been rebuilt somewhat. Freshly-ironed 
curtains are hung in the workers' dwel- 
lings and the copper saucepans are pol- 
ished. — 


No, there has not been an economic 
upswing in Bergslagen, traditional home 
of the Swedish iron and steel industry. 
Rather, the crisis has deepened for 
mining and steel. But today is Sunday 
and the Bergslagen Ecomuseum is open to 
the public. A new museum nominated by 
the Swedish Museums' Association as 
Sweden's candidate for the Museum of the 
Year award 1987. 


The broader tasks of museums 


The time has passed when the task of 
museums was simply to collect, preserve, 
study and exhibit their pieces just as 
they were--this seems to be the general 
opinion among museum people the world 
over. 


To “bring to life" has become a key con- 
cept in Swedish museum circles during 
the 1980s. The lack of visitors to 
county museums and the spectacular 
success enjoyed by several of the 
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"Summerland" amusement parks--run along the lines of Disneyland in the 
USA--have shown just how important it is for the museums to recapture 
their public and also win new groups of visitors. 


One of the most successful efforts in this respect has been the recon- 
struction by the Central Board of National Antiquities of a complete 
prehistoric environment, the Eketorp stronghold on the island of Oland. 
It is the biggest project of its kind in the country and was inaugurated 
in 1984. Dwellings, cattle-sheds and stores have been rebuilt as they are 
thought to have looked when the stronghold flourished 1,500 years ago. 
Archaeologists provide information about the excavation work as well as 
about daily life as it might have been at the time. The museum has been a 
great success and almost 144,000 people visited it during the summer of 
1986. 


There is also a strong desire to make museums "identity-creating", so 
that people can better orientate themselves in a fast-changing world. 


A typical example of a museum that seeks to be both an adult education 
facility and a tourist attraction is the Bergslagen Ecomuseum, which 
opened in the summer of 1986 in its first development phase. It is a 
museum whose task is to reflect the development of the iron trade over a 
period of more than 2,000 years from both the technological and human- 
istic viewpoint, without getting bogged down in a purely historical 
perspective--which is why a dozen or so modern industries are included 
among its many attractions. The Bergslagen Ecomuseum is supported by the 
seven municipalities in the area along with the county museums in Vast- 
manland and Dalarna, but it has also received economic backing from a 
regional development committee set up by the Government to promote new 
initiatives in Bergslagen. 


Starting from existing buildings, the Bergslagen Ecomuseum lets the land- 
scape tell its own tale. It is a "museum-without-walls"--something to 
which the Minister of Culture, Bengt Géransson, gave special emphasis 
when presenting a Government bill in the spring of 1987 on the role and 
responsibility of Sweden's central museums: 


"The external cultural environment, so rich in content, can often provide 
a more rewarding experience than the traditional museum exhibition. This 

insight is reflected in the current efforts to revitalize the museum sys- 
tem both at home and abroad, one of the aims being to bring authentic en- 
vironments to life in various forms. The Bergslagen Ecomuseum project and 
the so-called working-life museums are Swedish examples of such efforts." 


The inspiration for the Bergslagen Ecomuseum and the other major eco- 
museum project in Sweden--the Ajtte Mountain and Sami Museum in the 
northern town of Jokkmokk, probably due for inauguration in 1988--came 
from other countries. (The actual term "Ecomuseum" was coined at the 
general conference of the International Council of Museums in Grenoble in 
1971.) Museums such as the Ecomusée de la Communauté Le Creusot-Monceau- 
les-Mines in the French steel district of Bourgogne and the Ironbridge 
Gorge Museum in England have significantly influenced the development of 
the Bergslagen museum. But more important still has been the experience 
acquired in Sweden itself. 
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Early influences on the new ecomuseums 


One of the first attempts to present as living and complete a picture as 
possible of people's lives in Sweden in museum form was made at Skansen 
in Stockholm at the end of the 19th century. The originator of the proj- 
ect was the founder of the Nordic Museum, Artur Hazelius. Whole housing 
and farming complexes with their traditional fittings and stock were 
transported to Skansen from various parts of Sweden. From the outset it 
was made clear that the project was not going to be confined to exhibits 
and buildings; the museum would also be a stage on which to present the 
old ways of life. Folk music, folk dancing, folk tales in dialect and 
popular festive traditions would be demonstrated. Later, old-time working 
methods were also introduced. 


Among other things, the Skansen open-air museum served as inspiration to 
the leading theorist behind the emergence of ecomuseums, Frenchman 
Georges Henri Riviere--even if he had reservations about it. 


In Sweden at the turn of the century there lived a man who was ANTICO 
admiration for many aspects of the Skansen project but who was also 
highly critical: Karl-Erik Forsslund, a writer who was the foremost in- 
fluence on the local cultural history movement. His main objection was to 
the centralization of the big museums and the fact that they restricted 
themselves to the historical perspective. Nor did the zoological garden 
of Skansen escape the lash of Forsslund's tongue--among its animals were 
(and still are) many species that were not indigenous. To Hazelius, how- 
ever, a monkey's ability to attract the public was more important than 
its origins. Today, Skansen still remains one of the capital's principal 
tourist attractions and commands a natural place in many Stockholmers' 
lives. 


In a book on the preservation of local history and culure published in 
1914 Forsslund develops his ideas on the role of the local museums. He 
criticizes the big county museums, describing them as mausoleums, a "vast 
tomb in which the exhibits are lined up like the embalmed corpses of the 
catacombs--still alive only in he eyes of the scientist, the archaeol- 
ogist and the historian, but dead in the eyes of the common people." 


Forsslund offered some suggestions: "No longer accumulate and central- 
ize--but on the contrary spread and scatter about. Not just look back but 
also forward. Not just conserve that which is dead but awaken that which 
is sleeping but still alive." 


Karl-Erik Forsslund had his roots in Bergslagen, and he was one of the 
few who at that time also showed an interest in ancient workplaces. The 
old earth and timber foundries that for centuries had played a vital part 
in the Swedish iron industry had either been torn down or left to rot, 
although it is hard to imagine a building more typical of EnUSepartumaor 
the world after the Middle Ages. Instead, ethnologists travelled around 
documenting manor houses-——buildings that had never been in danger of dis- 
appearing and are often still standing today just as they were built. But 
thanks to the efforts of Forsslund and others the abandoned Flatenberg 
foundry at Smedjebacken was preserved with much of its old equipment in- 
tact. The idea was to link the foundry to another project that would 
break new ground--an open-air mining museum set up at Ludvika in 1938 on 
the initiative of Forsslund and Gustaf Bjorkman, a member of the local 
cultural history society. By all accounts it was the first outdoor museum 
of industrial history in the world. 
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Old mining equipment was assembled in and around an original mining yard: 
a waterwheel hoist that can still be set in motion, a treadwheel and a 
horse-powered wheel, a separation pliant, etc. The museum, which has been 
added to over the years, is now part of the Bergslagen Ecomuseum and one 
of its most popular attractions. 


Dig where you stand 


The idea of adult education was one of the driving forces behind all 
Forsslund's work. Thus he initiated the Brunnsvik Folk High School and 
became its first principal in 1907. Many of the Swedish labour movement's 
politicians and authors got their basic schooling there. 


One of the most prominent contemporary authors to have taken an interest 
in adult education is Sven Lindqvist. His book, "Dig Where You Stand", on 
the growth of the new industrial archaeology, is primarily a handbook for 
those who wish to document their own workplaces. And it is precisely the 
involvement of the local people themselves that has been central to the 
various ecomuseums. 


The Bergslagen Ecomuseum 


The Bergslagen Ecomuseum is large, but the province of Bergslagen is 
larger. The province's geographical boundaries are not clear as orig- 
inally Bergslagen was a very old name for the special law under which the 
mining districts operated. It is commonly taken to mean western and 
northern Vdstmanland, Gastrikland, southern Dalarna and eastern Virmland. 


The actual ecomuseum extends from the plains of Vastmanland beside lake 
Malaren in the south to the low Dalarna hills in the north. In between, 
the three prerequisites for a mine-based iron industry are to be found: 
iron ore, forest and streaming waters--hardly a hospitable landscape. 
Until the industry paved the way for colonization in the 12th and 13th 
centuries the region had been deserted as the poverty of the soil did not 
encourage settlement. The oldest known iron-ore mine is in Norberg and 
not far away the oldest blast-furnace in Europe, Lapphyttan, has been ex- 
cavated. Probably it is not much younger than the mines and began oper- 
ating sometime between 1150 and 1225. Even in those days the work was 
organized in roughly the same way as it was as late as the 19th century: 
the iron was produced by groups called "rock-men" who combined the job 
with farming on the side. They shared a foundry on a group basis-—-the 
blast-furnace and pond and all that went with it, such as forge, coal- 
shed, waterwheel, roasting-pits, crushing-shed and iron stores. 


The Norberg mining district is already open to visitors. Both the old 
quarries and the more recent underground mines have been opened and there 
are many fine examples here of typical elevator-houses built of cement, 
steel, wood or slag-brick. The reconstruction work at the Lapphyttan 
foundry is at an advanced stage: it will be the oldest processing indus- 
try exhibited in Europe. 


In all, the ecomuseum comprises some 50 attractions stretching across 
some 60 miles as the crow flies. That is quite a distance but it gives 
visitors the opportunity to study most aspects of iron processing stage 
by stage--mines, foundries, mill environments, transport and power sys- 
tems, and people of cultural and historical interest--as well as the 


historical perspective. ‘ 
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Places of interest in the Bergslagen Ecomuseum 
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12. Hogfors mill 

13. Landforsen foundry 

14. Vastanfors manor-house wing 

15. Engelsberg mill 

16. Site of blast-furnace in Dunshammar 

17. Copperworks 

18. Karmansbo mill 

19. Ramnas mill 

20. Surahammar mill and museum 

21. Finnmossen 

22. Canal museum, Trangfors mill estate 
and power plant 

23. Kolback hostelry 

24. Stromsholm Castle and carriage museum 


Linking the various parts of the museum together is the Stromholm canal 
which opens into a system of lakes in the north. It was built at the end 
of the 18th century to help shift the great volume of transport in the 
area and to increase the region's capacity to deliver supplies to the 
capital, Stockholm, a major export outlet. Nowadays the canal is used 
purely as a tourist route for leisure craft which means it is possible to 
visit several of the museum's exhibits by water. 


Charcoal—based iron production devours huge amounts of forest--lack of 
wood was one of the factors limiting production in England and Germany 
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until he breakthrough for the coal-fired blast-furnace in the 19th cen- 
tury. In Bergslagen, too, large sections of forest were soon cleared in 
the hunt for fuel, but as early as the lé6th century the authorities began 
to move the foundries to richly wooded areas outside the mining district 
itself. This resulted in the emergence of the typical Swedish iron- 
works—-from the 17th century often with the aid of capital and skilled 
labour from the immigrating Walloons. In the southern sector of the 
museum there are several lowland mills: Ramnis, Surahammar and Karmansbo. 
They are well-planned, townlike estates with the manor house and the 
church as the central buildings around which the rest are grouped: 
forges, coal-sheds, warehouses, dwellings, the school and the local store. 


The humanistic perspective 


The ecomuseum not only describes technological development but also 
sketches in the social background and mirrors local culture and history 
by means of literature and other creative arts. The writer Dan Andersson 
(1888-1920), who came to be regarded as the charcoal-stackers' own poet, 
is represented with his poet's cottage at Luossa. It has long been a 
gathering-place for folk singers and folk-song enthusiasts. A permanent 
exhibition displays paintings by the poletarian artist Johan Ahlbick 
(1895-1973), and a succession of temporary art exhibitions can also be 
seen within the museum confines. 


People in Sweden have traditionally shown great interest in their work- 
places and local culture, and many of the attractions in the museum—— 
including several "rock-man" cooperative foundries—-are looked after by 
local voluntary groups. At a few of the old workplaces, such as the 
train-wheel forge in Surahammar, visitors are shown round by pensioned 
workers once employed there. : 


Pehaps the most interesting example of how the workers themselves can 
keep their own history alive is the mining museum in the Strassa iron-ore 
mine. At present it lies just outside the ecomuseum area but is likely to 
be incorporated. (A typical characteristic of the ecomuseums is that they 
can and must never be "finished and complete"--they develop and change 
along with society.) The Strassa mine, opened in the 15th century, was 
worked right up until 1981 and still holds the record for the number of 
tons of ore raised per employee. But the relatively low iron content of 
the ore made the mine unproductive. During the closedown phase one of the 
workers came up with the idea of turning the mine into a tourist attrac- 
tion. He and four other miners took it over and the municipal authorities 
have since bought shares in the project. 


To be guided round an old workplace by people once employed there is 
obviously ideal for this type of museum. As professionals, they know how 
things work as a matter of course--but they have also been taught down 
through the ages how things used to be and are familiar with the myths 
and tales surrounding the place. They can pass on a great deal about how 
their occupations fitted into the life of the community; in fact few 
people are better-placed to put their activities into a larger humanistic 
context--and putting things into context is exactly what the ecomuseums 
are about. 
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In many professions, however, the last generation of workers to be in 
direct contact with the production methods of early industrialism is 
disappearing. It is now a matter of finding ways to pass on their ex- 
periences to future generations. 


Translation: Stephen Croall 
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CHAIRMAN’S TASK FORCE ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 
AGENDA 
DATE: Wednesday, October 16, 1991 
TIME: 7:00 o’clock p.m. 


PLACE: Room 233, Hamilton City Hall 


i GENERAL 
a) Declaration of Interest: Municipal Conflict of Interest Act 


b) Minutes of Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development Committee 
Meeting - September 18, 1991 


Cc) Purpose of Meeting 
- To consider and discuss the draft Vision Statement prepared by staff 
- To discuss and approve a work plan for the remainder of Phase 2 
- To discuss and approve a work plan for Phase 3 
- To select a representative for the Ontario Round Table Conference on 

October 25/26, 1991 
d) Chairman’s remarks 
Us, BUSINESS ITEMS 
2.1 Draft Vision Statement prepared by staff (attached). 


Mark Hornell to address members. 


Chairman’s Task Force on Agenda October 16, 1991 
Sustainable Development 


2.2 Work plan for the remainder of Phase 2 (to be distributed at meeting) 
Mark Hornell to address members. 

2.3. Draft Work Plan for Phase 3 (to be distributed at meeting) 
Mark Hornell to address members. 

2.4 Ontario Round Table on Environment and Economy: Workshop Conference - 
Deciding our Common Future: Communities and Sustainable Development 
(attached) 
Mark Hornell to address members. 


3, FOR THE INFORMATION OF THE TASK FORCE 


a) Submission presented at the Community Forum by City Hall Awareness 
Subcommittee of the Status of Women Subcommittee 


b) Executive Summary, The McMaster Health of the Public Project 

c) Burlington Sustainable Development Committee: Principles and Objectives 
4. OTHER BUSINESS 

Time of next meeting and Agenda items 


3) ADJOURNMENT 
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MINUTES OF THE CHAIRMAN’S TASK FORCE ON 
SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 


The Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development met at 7:00 p.m. on Wednesday, 
September 18, 1991, in Room 264, Hamilton City Hall. 


Present: Chairman (Councillor) D. Ross 
Councillor T. Cooke 
B. McHattie, L. Goshgarian, H. Jardine, J. MacDonald 
J. Michaluk, R. Korol, J. Walkem, D. Lamont, 
J. McCulloch 


Absent with regrets: Councillor D. Granger 
J. Nriagu, P. Caulfield, G. Smuk, 
P. Ashenhurst S. Adam, M. Boyak, G. Simmons, 

Also Present: B. Pearce, B. Poland, M. Emo (District Health Council), 
A. Irani (Burlington Task Force on Sustainable 
Development), K. Pidsadny 

1. a) Declaration of Interest re: Municipal Conflict of Interest Act: (None) 


b) Minutes of Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development Committee 


Meeting - May 15, 1991 : 
(McCulloch/Michaluk) be received and adopted. CARRIED 


c) Purpose of Meeting (Opening Remarks) 


Chairman Ross advised members that the Economic Development 
Department, in the near future, may undergo an internal administrative re- 
organization. Members of this committee were welcome to provide their 
input on the future role of this department. It was suggested that the 
Sustainable Development members receive, if available, asummary document 
of this proposal. Committee will be informed of the date of this meeting. 


Tae BUSINESS ITEMS 
al Workplan for the remainder of Phase 2 
Bill Pearce advised members on the draft Regional Vision Statement which 


should be complete by December ’91, with public review of the draft 
extending into February 92. 


Regional Chairman’s Task Force Minutes September 18, 1991 
On Sustainable Development 
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Concern was expressed that additional time for public input may be required. 
Suggestions were to send correspondence to all the community groups 
advising them of the time frames and their input. Staff were requested to 
meet with Doug Sider to address the Health Council’s concern regarding 
public participation. 


The proposed meeting schedule was amended by deleting the October 2, 199 1, 
meeting. 


Process options for implementation planning and strategy development (to 
be handed out at the meeting) 


Committee received further information on the Process Options for Phase 3, - 
"The Implementation Planning and Strategy Development". Committee 
debated on Option 1 and 2, advantages and disadvantages. Committee agreed 
that Option 1 - The Parallel Process Approach - would be the process to 
follow that would effectively implement the Regional Vision Statement. 


Evaluation of community forum 


Brenda Poland addressed the Community Forum held on June 15, 1991. 
There were 245 people in attendance with written responses, representing a 
response rate of 41%. The Forum addressed the draft reports of the eight (8) 
working groups. 


Regional Vision Statement Process: Draft analysis and classifications of 
recommendations from the working group reports 


Bill Pearce addressed vision concepts that resulted from the working group’s 
final reports and the Task Force Retreat. He agreed to have staff prepare 
draft vision statements, based on the concepts for Task Force review. 


At 9:00 p.m., the committee lost quorum. Members discussed the information 
items of the Agenda informally. 


Regional Chairman’s Task Force Minutes September 18, 1991 
a On Sustainable Development 
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FOR THE INFORMATION OF THE TASK FORCE 


a) Article: "Green and Gold: the right colours for our blue planet:, ;by 
Rosalind Cairncross, P. Eng. - Canadian Consulting Engineer, May/June 1991 


b) Article: "A Swedish Ecomuseum", by Ulf Sorenson - Current Sweden, 
July 1987 


C) Bulletin: Regional Chairman’s Task Force on Affordable Housing, 
Overview of Final Recommendations (enclosed for Task Force 


members) 


The next regular meeting of the committee is scheduled for 7:00 p.m., October 16, 
1991, Room 233, City Hall. 


NEW BUSINESS 
Brian McHattie said he will prepare a two or three-page document listing some 


Sustainable Development projects that are currently underway in the Regional 
Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth, for the next meeting. 


Chairman 


Secretary 


MEMORANDU™ 


PLANNING & DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
STRATEGIC PLANNING DIVISION 


Date: October 3, 1991 File: 
TO} Sustainable Development Task Force 
From: Bill Pearce 2 ‘ Ext. 4178 


Head, Strategic Planning Division 


Re: Draft Vision Statements 


As agreed at the September 18/91 Task Force meeting, attached are 
draft vision statements prepared by Regional Planning Branch 
staff, for the Task Force’s consideration. These statements are 
based on ideas or concepts expressed at the Task Force retreat 
and subsequent working meetings. 


The vision statements are presented under four topic areas: 
Ecology/Environment; Education, Human Health, Culture, and 
Community Participation; the Economy; and Community 
Design/Structure. 


Once the Task Force is satisfied with the drafting of the vision 
statements, it is recommended that they be prepared in a report 
fashion. This report would contain a preamble explaining the 
process used by the Task Force to arrive at the vision 
statements; the vision statements themselves; and a postscript 
stating the methods the Task Force intends to use to implement 
the vision statements (summary of the phase three work program). 


This report will then be used as the basis for final public 
consultation regarding the vision establishment exercise. 
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REGIONAL CHAIRMAN’S TASK FORCE 
ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 


KEY VISIONS AND 
SUPPORTING STATEMENTS 
(draft) 


Community Design/Structure 


Key vision statements: 
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Urban form is sensitive to people’s needs, wants/desires and history; the 
built environment is connected to the natural environment; community 
character is maintained as change happens. 


There are small scale, integrated communities with a mix of uses and 
activities, where people can walk to work, services, recreation etc. 


Every community or neighbourhood has a central meeting place and streets 
are primarily for pedestrians. 


A diverse mix and range of housing types and prices enables people to 
remain in their community/neighbourhood. 


All urban development is accessible to the entire population giving everyone 
an opportunity to participate in every aspect of community life. There are 
a range of accessible services covering the essential aspects of living. 


An integrated transportation system serves all areas of the region in an 
affordable, efficient and accessible way, stressing clean forms of 
transportation and streets that accomodate transit, cycling and pedestrians. 


The land development decision-making process is easily understood and open 
for involvement to all. Politicians and public employees are take the actions 
needed to achieve long term plans developed by the community. 


General characteristics: 


FE Safety on the streets at all times for all people. 


OU aoe ee 


Increased interaction between people. 
Easy pedestrian access to all basic needs. 
Easy access to the core activity areas. 


Respect for archaeological, architectural, natural and _ historical 
resources. 


Neighbourhoods with a mix of generations and incomes. 
Volunteer citizen involvement. 

An attractive skyline. 

Little need for automated travel to and from work. 


Core commercial areas built around pedestrian oriented commons/open 
spaces. 


Great aesthetic appeal. 


Neighbourhood identity particular to the neighbourhood and its 
residents. 


Reduced waste space in residential areas. 

Minimal negative noise effects on areas adjacent to major roads. 
Transportation that creates minimal damage and disruption to human 
and natural environments, making best use of existing routes and 


infrastructure. 


Good inter-city transit connections with Hamilton-Wentworth’s 
neighbours. 


User and resident control of the pace and design of development. 


Industrial business parks redeveloped as small scale communities with 
integrated land use. 


A bayshore and lakeshore that is a well maintained public open space. 
Organic landscape care techniques. 


Convenient access to servation areas. 


22. 


23. 
24. 
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A settlement pattern of urban areas surrounded by productive organic 
farmland interspersed with a network of natural areas. 


Minimal landscape impact from new urban development. 


Regional population stabilized at approximately 500,000. 


The Economy 


Key vision statements: 


Ay 
2. 


4. 


Cooperation between citizens, industry, labour, government, media etc. 


Revitalized, vibrant, vigourous community with a diverse economy 
incorporating non-polluting industries based on pollution control, reduction, 
prevention, waste management, recycling, environmental education, life- 
long learning processes, community revitalization strategies, and where the 
economic agenda is established in a cooperative manner between citizens, 
industry and government. 


Job training and re-training programmes and lifelong learning opportunities 
are fostered. 


There are new models of employment and work place location. 


General characteristics: 


Le Effective use of land, labour, capital and other resources. 

2. Energy efficient, low-polluting businesses, homes and individuals. 
a. A skilled labour force and the retention of human capital. 

4, No poverty. 

5. World leadership in: 


- pollution control, reduction, prevention, waste management and 
recycling; 

- the development of non-polluting industries; 

- environmental education and life-long learning processes; 

- community revitalization strategies. 


Manufacturing and R&D in high technology and innovative industries. 
Tax generating industries. 


High production quality and productivity. 


Og Oar oe 


People who both live and work in the region. 


10. Waterfront industrial land is used for new environmental industries. 


pans 
12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 
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Small cottage-type industries and work at home industries. 
Tourism of the geophysical features of the region. 
Enhanced accessibility and services for the physically challenged. 


Innovative employment practices such as on-site daycare, jobsharing 
etc. 


Effective job training programs with more private sector involvement. 


Communication and coordination between local government and local 
educational institutions. 


Community-based job creation. 


Young adults (25-45 age group) stay in the region. 


Key vision statements: 


ae A farming community which is: 


- healthy, vibrant, economically viable, environmentally sensitive. 
oe in harmony with neighbourhoods and urban areas. 


able to market its products locally. 
able to utilize clean organic urban waste materials on the soil. 


- able to support family farming operations. 
- uses sustainable farming practices. 


2. Prime agricultural lands within the region are recognized by all regional 
residents as valuable and irreplaceable and are preserved for agricultural 
purposes. 


General characteristics: 


ab 


2. 


Oe Caen seo 


A viable, improving rural community environment. 
Viable family farms. 

Local farms competitive through international trade. 
Improved agricultural soils. 

Enhanced profile of local agriculture. 


Tourism and vacation farming. 


6 
Education, Health, Culture and Community 


Key vision statements: 


Ay 


The community has healthy, vibrant cultural institutions/activities recognized 
for their contribution to community life and economic health, reflecting the 
historical development of the community and the contributions of a diverse 
population. 


Cultural institutions/groups generate/promote values consistent with 
sustainable development concepts. 


General characteristics: 


i Support for culture and learning at all levels. 
2. Connections between various culture and learning groups. 


3. Educational involvement in achieving community goals. 


Key vision statements: 


1. 
2. 


Citizens are informed active participants in community decision making. 
Hamilton-Wentworth is a community that reduces inequities and maximizes 
opportunities for individual and community well-being, and full participation 
in the economy. 


Hamilton-Wentworth is a diverse, multi-cultural region whose citizens have 
great affection for the community and share a collective vision of its future. 


Citizens take personal responsibility for development of civic values in 
themselves and their children. 


All citizens are educated about sustainable development and quality of life. 
A well educated population is viewed as a total community responsibility. 


The formal education system is a leader in effective learning and excellence 
in teaching. 


General characteristics: 


iv Immigrants, refugees and ex-offenders are integrated into the 
community. 


1 
Decentralized public administration. 
Small scale community development. 
Community based day care. 
Dental care and school programmes for all children. 
Associational support to disabled people. 
Support for ex-psychiatric patients in the community. 


Support for the elderly. 


SOY OO Pye Oe eerie ie Mees een 


Regenerated urban neighbourhoods. 


ray 
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A rent review system that is equally fair to landlords and tenants. 


Ee 
Fr 


More equitable wealth distribution. 


= 
od 


Opportunities for job-training. 
13. Universal literacy. 


S) Key vision statements: 


ike People live longer in good health, and disease and disability are 
progressively reduced. People are empowered to realize their full health 
potential through a safe, non-violent environment, adequate income, housing, 
food and education, and a valued role to play in family, work and the 
community. People have access to affordable and appropriate health care, 
regardless of geography, income, age, gender or cultural background. 
Finally, everyone works together to achieve better health for all. 


2. There is cooperative community planning on a region wide basis to set and 
achieve specific goals for health and quality of life. 


3. Citizens take increased responsibility for their own health. 
General characteristics: 
at. A smoke free environment. 


2 Physical activity in education. 


8 
Ecology/Environment € 


Key vision statements: 


i Neighbourhoods that respect and promote ecological integrity and energy 
conservation while still satisfying the human need for space, privacy and 
aesthetic appeal. 


2. Decision making places substantially increased emphasis on ecological 
integrity. 

3. Regional government implements policies safeguarding ecological systems 
and remedies ecological imbalances. 


4, Educational and experimental programs seek to minimize waste production 
and promote the economical use of resources. 


5 Decision-making takes into account short and long term environmental and 
social costs and benefits, as well as economic costs and benefits. 

6. Citizens are aware of environmental offenses and act to diminish their 
frequency. 

fe All non-hazardous domestic waste is dealt with in one’s own € 


neighbourhood/community. 
General characteristics: 
ily Pure groundwater. 
Surface waters that support fish and wildlife. 
Protected wetlands and natural areas. 


No hazardous and toxic chemical use. 


2 

3 

4 

DF Complete recycling and reuse of materials. 

6 Continued availability of non-renewable energy sources. 
it Accurate cost accounting for municipal service provision. 
8 


Watercourses are maintained in their natural state and where 
possible, returned to their natural state. 


So) No escape of CFC’s and other ozone depleting gases into the € 


atmosphere. 
10.  Re-usable or re-cyclable materials are diverted from the waste stream. 
11. Low polluting, energy efficient business. 
12. Environmentally sensitive forms of recreation. 
13. Biological farming. 
14. Comprehensive environmental regulations are enforced. 
15. Environmentally sensitive sewage disposal. 
16. Adequate storm drainage in all parts of the region. 
17. A rejuvenated harbour. 

Key vision statements: 

1. A protected system of natural areas running throughout the region in a 
continuous inter-connected "greenway" system, including all representative 
wildlife habitats in the region large enough to maintain healthy, self- 
sustaining wildlife communities. 

2. People in the community are aware of and educated about the significance 
of the Region’s natural areas. Job creation through eco-tourism is a 
specialty of the Region, allowing access for residents and tourists through 


a multi-use path system which does not infringe on nor endanger self- 
sustaining wildlife habitats. 


Ate 
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DECIDING OUR COMMON FUTURE: ‘Table ronde 
COMMUNITIES AND SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT de !Ontano sur 
l'environnement 


AN INVITATION TO PARTICIPATE et économie 


a RECEIVED SEP 18 1991 


The Ontario Round Table on the Environment and Economy in its 
Challenge Paper outlines six guiding principles for meeting 
the challenges of sustainable development. 


Ia the principle "Informsd Decision Making”, the Round Table 
says: "For this principle to be implemented, there must be 
effective public participation in decision-making." 


The Round Table would like to invite your organization to have 
someone participate in a workshop conference: “Deciding Our Common 
Future: Communities and Sustainable Development". 


Where? Downtown Holiday Inn in Toronto 
When? Friday, October 25 and Saturday, October 26, 1991 


The purpose of this conference is to explore alternative decision- 
making structures and processes at the local level to ensure 
community involvement in implementing sustainability. A preliminary 
conference agenda is attached. 


Recommendations developed at the conference will be considered by 
the Round Table as it develops a sustainable development strategy 
for the Province. 


If your organization would be interested in sending someone to 
participate in the conference, please contact David Evans at the 
Round Table Secretariat (416-327-3032) for further information. 
Financial assistance is available. 


790 Bay Street, Suite 1003 
Toronto, Ontario M7A 1Y7 
(416) 327-2032 

Fax: (416) 327-2197 


790, rue Bay, Bureau 1003 
Toronto (Ontario) M7A 1Y7 
(416) 327-2032 

Télécopieur: (416) 327-2197 


DECIDING OUR COMMON FUTURE: 
COMMUNITIES AND SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 
Octobere25.— 26, 1992 


Downtown Holiday Inn, Toronto, Ontario 


PRELIMINARY AGENDA AS OF SEPTEMBER 11, 1991 


Thursday October 24 
73 Octo 9 OOpm Registration 


Friday, October 25 


7s 310s =69 7 OOAM Breakfast/Registration 
9.20 Ou eeO  S Welcome/Introduction 
9225 >— 912: 00ncon Can Communities Make Good Decisions? 
©) Speaker 1: Stan Makuch, Borden and Elliot 


(legal/constitutional constraints) 
Speaker 2: (more decision-making authority for 
municipalities) 
Speaker 3: Rick Lindgrin, Canadian 
Environmental Law Association 
(retain Provincial Government’s 
authority) 


4 Breakout sessions 


12-00n00n = 2:30pm Lunch/Report Back 


ists Ou — 42:4 5 How do communities make decisions? 
Speaker 1: Susan Wismer, Development 
Initiatives 


Speaker 2: Ted Jewell, Mayor, Kapuskasing 
Speaker 3: Lindsay Dorney, Waterloo 
Speaker 4: Mary LaRonde, Bear Island Band, 
Temagami 
4 Breakout sessions 
6:00 - 7:00 Reception (Cash Bar) 


3) 7:00 - 9:00 Dinner 


Saturday October 26 € 
8:00 - 9:00am Breakfast 


9:00 = L330 What Is The Future? 
Susan Holtz, Member: National Round Table, Nova 
Scotia Round Table 
(What is a good sustainable development 
decision?) 
Speaker 2: (Common principles for sustainable 
communities) 


4 Breakout sessions 


11:30am - 1:00pm Lunch/Report Back 
OOF = 311 5 Recommendations (Plenary Session) 
Ei Cahoy aS hey) Closing 


Some questions that will be explored at this conference are: 


© How do we ensure the outcome of community involvement will influence 
local governments? 


o What should be the role of the provincial Government in Loch 
decision-making? 


© How do you get the community involved in broader issues and not only 
site-specific issues? 


o What changes are needed in decision-making structures and processes? 


o What are some specific criteria for determining what is a "good" 
sustainable development decision? 
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PRESENTATION OF CITY HALL AWARENESS SUBCOMMITTEE OF STATUS OF 
WOMEN SUBCOMMITTEE June 15, i991 TO REGIONAL CHAIRMAN‘’S TASK 
FORCE ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 

My name is Lynda Morris. I am chair of the City Hall 
Awareness Committee of the Status of Women Subcommittee at 
Hamilton City Hall. I am going to address the issue of Women and 
Urban Safety. 

On June S&S, 1991, a young woman quietly reading a book at 
Princess Point in we:t Hamilton was sexually assaulted by a man 
with a knife. In Hamilton-Wentworth, in the three month period 
from January to March 1991, 118 sexual offenses were reported. 
In all of 1990, 546 sexual offenses were reported. Most offenses 
are NOT reported. Although we don’t have the breakdown of how 
many of these offenses were against women, we do know that 
nationally 95% of sexual offenses are by men against women and 
children. Q&A sexual offence is using force without consent. 
There is a sexual overtone. 

In June 1990, in the Durand area of Hamilton, 257, of those 
interviewed in a survey do not go out alone or late at night. 

In an Angus-Reid/Citizen poll conducted in thew city ..OF, 
Ottawa in May 1991: 

-one in three women surveyed said they were afraid to walk in 
their neighbourhoods at night. 

-90% of women surveyed restrict their activities for self- 
protection. (In an 8 city Canadian study reported in March 1991, 
some women spoke of not being able to perform most routine tasks, 
like going to work, shopping, picking up children from day care, 
going for a walk after supper, without planning "strategy" ei 
reduce risk. 

Back to the Ottawa study, 2/2 of the women who do not go out 
alone or avoid staying out late believe their personal security 
is threatened because they are female. 

-~42% of the women interviewed said they fear sexual assault. 


According to the report, Safe City, 19788, statistics show 
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that one in four women will be sexually assaulted in her 
lifetime. 80-90% will know their assailant. Of those 30-50% will 
occur in the out-of doors. 

The Hamilton Status of Women Subcommittee had a series of 
focus groups in the spring of 1991. Among the groups included 
were women who were disabled, low income, native, immigrant, 
visible minority and the general public. The women expressed a 
need to develop new and different approaches in the prevention 
and intervention of violence perpetrated against women. 

Workplace harassment was presented as a problematic area. A 
1980 study by the British ‘Columbia Federation of Labour and 
Women’s Research Centre found that 90% of all women are sexually 
harassed at some time in their life. According to the Hamilton 
group, Women Working Against Sexual Harassment, 90% of all women 
who are sexually harassed never file a complaint. The Status of 
Women Outreach Committee found that a report on harassment by an 
employer or co-worker often results in isolation, alienation and 
unemployment for the victim. 

Fear affects women’s everyday actions and choices. Fear and 
the real risk of being a victim of violence have a4 devastating 
effect on women’s lives. Fear is influenced by the context of 
inequality, gender bias and sexism which women experience daily 


and within which the actual physical or sexual violence can 


occur. Linda MacLeod, in Freedom from Fear, identified 11 types 
of fear. These include fear of violence both in and Sut of ete 
home, fear of being isolated from other people and the community 


and fear of being attacked in transit. 

The effect of fear in the short term is that women restrict 
their activities and withdraw from urban life. (Women attend 
evening activities outside the home less frequently than men. ) 
This withdrawal can diminish a person’s sense of autonomy and 
have a negative impact on the overall quality of life for them, 


their husbands or partners and children. The long term effect is 


hr 
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that this withdrawal leaves the streets open to crime. (SAG y, 
centres die. Urban sprawl is encouraged. 

Women have the right to live free from fear and violence. 
The Status of Women City Hall Awareness Committee suggest new 
plans be designed with safety in mind and old sites that are 
unsafe be improved. 

Other communities have met with a great deal of success 
involving the stakeholders directly in the planning process. A 
lot of work has already been done on behalf of disabled by the 
Region through the Health and Social Services Committee in making 
the community more physically accessible. Results are very 
exciting. 

Consulting with women in the community builds on the same 
sorts of values in designing and redesigning the urban landscape 
to be more people oriented. Women in the community need to be 
involved in a consultation process along with police, 
politicians, planners and architects in planning long term 
overall policy for safe urban design as well as ongoing concerns. 

Being a woman alone at night in the city can be very 
frightening. Women want to be involved in crime prevention. 
Freventing acts of public violence calls for the modification of 
physical and social environments, not just personal behaviour. 
Other groups who are vulnerable to violence such as the frail 
elderly and the disabled will also benefit. 

Research on the relationship between design and opportunity 
for public violence against women shows that certain settings may 
make women more vulnerable, just as others may ensure a higher 
degree of safety. 

Hamilton-Wentworth can consider safer urban design practices 
in parking lots, underground parking garages, parks, recreational 
facilities, schoolyards (which are often desolate at night) and 


open spaces. 


Ul 
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The level of lighting in public spaces must be adequate to 
have a good look at another person while he or she is still a 
reasonable distance away - (Canadian Standard Association 
recommends 0.4 footcandles.) 

Underground garages may need to have established safe 
Lighting levels, white-washed walls and signage to designate safe 
escape routes. 

Architects can integrate parking with central activities on 
a site rather than placing them on the periphery and hiding them 
with hedges and foliage. Deserted and poorly lit parking lots 
are frequent places for rapes and muggings.- 

Fences and shrubs in both public ae private property should 
not limit visibility especially near high pedestrian trate. ce 
sites. 

We applaud two recent moves to make our Region safer. 
According to last night’s paper/ the HSR is planning stops on 
demand after 9:00 p.m. to take place sometime this fall. 
Secondly, police on bicycles as we have now in Hamilton lend to a 
feeling of safety. 

We recommend retrofitting for safe urban design as part of 
the planing process. Of course, priorities will need to be set 
as to the most used or high traffic areas when beginning to 
retrofit. Safe urban design can be considered early in the 
design stages of new parks) and housing developments in 
consultation with women in the community. 

Folice, politicians, planners and architects need to 
recognize women’s real fear and risk as-7 valid. Safety can be 
considered as a priority in planning decisions. [tee eors ice ic ar 
that the region enable more than half our population decrease 
their fear of violence through safer urban design. 

We note that our thoughts are along the same lines as the 
Task Force. We learned today that the Community Well-Being 


Working Group believe that a vision of sustainable development 
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includes a community that is safe for all members. Your reports 
suggests the following: 

-require municipalities to incorporate "safe planning" -- good 
lighting, adequate security systems, visibility to others = and 
access to help -- into their review of neighbourhoods and new 
development proposals. 

—-public transit must incorporate safety issues. The location os 
stops should include adequate lighting, public telephones, safe 
shelters, and should not require long walks through empty or 


unsafe areas. 


ADDENDUM 
Fioneering work done in Seattle on assessing urban public space 
environments for danger of violent crime, especially rape found 
© that the typical rape site tended to be ina small physically 
confined space generally less than 10 metres. The rape site was 
usually defined by a series of barriers such as dense vegetation 
and building walls or fences that have the effect of physically 
or psychologically restraining the victim. The rape site was 
frequently close to strong victim movement or location predictors 
such as pedestrian thoroughfares and bus stops. 


from The Safe City, Toronto City Council, fall 1988 


quoted from Stoks, Francis G. Assessin Urban Fublic Space 


Environments for Danger of Violent Crime —- Especiall Rape. Fh.D. 


Dissertation, University of Washington, Seattle, U.S.A., 1982 
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THE MCMASTER HEALTH OF THE PUBLIC PROJECT 
FIRST ANNUAL REPORT (OCTOBER 1990 - AUGUST 1991) 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


HEALTH OF THE PUBLIC - THE INTERNATIONAL CONTEXT 


The McMaster Health of the Public Project (HOPP) is part of a seventeen centre North American 
program, intended to help academic health centres to adapt to the changing demographic and 
health care environment and respond to the health needs of the public. It was thought that 
universities as a whole had to become more Tesponsive to the community, and that specific 
projects could help to build bridges between universities and their communities. 


HEALTH OF THE PUBLIC - THE LOCAL CONTEXT 


In Octeber 1990, McMaster University, along with ten other universities, joined with the originai 
six institutions, as a member of a 17-institution consortium. 
The goals of the McMaster Health of the Public Project (HOPP) are; 
(i) To increase opportunities for studen/faculty participation in Community Health 
Projects; and 
(ii) to increase participation by the FHS in the process of formulating healthy public 
policy. 
The HOPP is working with unit, level and course planners in expanding the range of community 
health learning opportunities, through such vehicles as community health learning packages, 
electives or community-based projects. We are working with the Faculty Leadership in 
Education Program to create a faculty leadership team capable of developing the linkages 
between the university, community groups and government agencies. A HOPP Coordination 
Office located within the Health Priorities Analysis Unit has been established. HOPP activities 
are being carried out in close collaboration with various Regional government departments, 
including the Hamilton-Wentworth Department of Public Health Services, the Social Planning 
and Research Council of Hamilton and District, and other community agencies. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS TO DATE 


The Regional Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development 


The HOPP has been an active participant in designing and implementing the Task Force’s public 
Participation process. We recruited Health Sciences students to act as facilitators for focus 
groups from disenfranchised groups within the Region. Student involvement broadened their 
understanding of health and communities through consideration of sustainable development as 
a community health policy. Student participation has assured a richer, more varied public input. 
HOPP involved faculty and students in the production of discussion papers on such subjects as 
Population Health, Environment and Health, and Poverty, Social Equity and Community Well- 
Being. As a result of HOPP involvement in the Task Force, there is now an increased awareness 
of and involvement in Regional policy initiatives within the Population Health Working Group 
and beyond the Faculty into the Faculties of Social Science, Engineering and others. 


Child Poverty Forum 


The Child Poverty Forum seeks to develop a ambitious, comprehensive community-based plan 
_ for the elimination of child poverty and its consequences in Hamilton-Wentworth by the year 
2000. The development of the strategic plans will involve representatives from such community 
sectors as health, education, justice, child and family services, labour and the media. The task 
of the Poverty Forum will include priorizing the initiatives, developing plans for their 
implementation, and developing means of monitoring their implementation. The HOPP office 
is involved (i) in planning for the Forum; (ii) recruiting faculty and students for sectoral groups 
and (iii) production of reports, literature summaries, community profiles and evaluation strateges 
in cooperation with faculty and students. 


Curricular Strategies 
HOPP staff are working with members of the Education Committee of the Hamilton-Wentworth 


Teaching Health Unit in the production of learning packages on the skills and knowledge required 
for work in community health. HOP staff are also active in the Faculty’s Community Health 
Planning Group, which is working to introduce CH in a more comprehensive and stimulating 
manner to undergraduate medical, nursing and PT/OT students. HOPP has also contributed to 
several other curricular initiatives: __ 


- review of community/population perspectives in medical and nursing paper 
problems 

ig contribution to development of paper problems 

‘ development of community-based research opportunities for nursing students 


Faculty Development 
HOPP staff have provided developmental and organizational support for a number of Faculty of 


Health Sciences community health initiatives, have developed a public relations and 
communications strategy, and organized an interdisciplinary HOPP retreat. 


YEAR TWO - LOOKING AHEAD 


GOAL 1: Increase opportunities for student/faculty participation in Community Health 
Projects 
OBJECTIVES 


A. Have the four undergraduate programs consider the role of CHPs in their curriculum. 
B: Expand the role and mandate for the Faculty Leadership Development team. 
c. Develop a community-focused interdisciplinary workshop. 


GOAL 2: Increase participation by the FHS in the process of formulating healthy public 
policy. 
OBJECTIVES 
A. Maintain faculty involvement in the Sustainable Development Task Force and Child 
Poverty Forum, with a particular focus on policy implementation. 
B. Expand the role and mandate for the Faculty Leadership Development team. 


PROPOSED ADDITIONAL GOALS: 

3; Develop a vision of alternative models of education for health professionals. 
4. Assure a life for HOPP activities after the present two-year funding period. 
a: Contribute to an international HOP agenda. 
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J. W_OF PR A B 


The Committee reviewed a list of additional objectives for the Sustainable 
Development Committee based on the conference and seminars which were 
held and which R. Rivers attended on behalf of the Committee. 


Following extensive review of the draft objectives, M. Stephen made the 
following motion: 


THAT the following objectives be adopted by the Sustainable Development 
Committee: : 


i "Natural Land Use Zoning". Ensuring that land use zones are based on 


the best natural use of land; e.g. passive recreation only for wetlands, 
agricultural only for class 1 soils, etc. 
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3. REVIEW OF PRINCIPLES AND OBJECTIVES (Continued): 


jhe "No Net Infilling Of The Lake, Water Course Or Flood Planes". 
Ensuring that all existing water bodies and water courses are 
protected in their natural state with an eco system. 


3: "Natural Storm Water Management". Restoration and preservation of 
all natural water courses to their natural state. 


4, "Balanced Development". Promoting development that balances 
growth in residential development with employment opportunities and 
recreation and commercial development that emphasizes the 
efficiency of design. 


3 "Efficient Urban Design for Redevelopment". To increase the 
efficiency of the urban community in terms of energy and time, urban 
sprawl should be halted in favour of intensification. Public 
transportation and walking/biking should be a major factor in all 
development designs. 


6. "Zero Discharge of Persistent Toxic Chemicals into the 
Environment". To eliminate private and public use of pesticides and 
other toxic chemicals that have negative impacts on the environment. 


1e "No Net Growth For Growth Sake". Burlington does not require 


additional population for sustainable development, although the 


current population may not be efficiently distributed about the City. 
Consequently, growth should only be allowed that would improve the 
quality of life. 


and that the following draft objective be referred to the Resource 
Management Subcommittee for their consideration and report back to the 
Sustainable Development Committee: 


"Polluter and User Pay". To ensure that natural resources are used 
wisely and allocated efficiently, all services related to resource use 
be provided on the basis of full cost user pay on a long term basis 
(temporary subsidization of services that promote new or 
environmentally preferable replacements for more resource intensive 
services, eg. subsidized public transport). Waste services should not 
be subsidized through general taxes; 


and that the following draft objective be referred to both the Land Use 
Planning Subcommittee and Resource Management Subcommittee for their 
consideration and report back to the Sustainable Development Committee. 


"No Net Loss of Quality Greenspace". Ensuring that all projects and 
proposals that might result in a loss of greenspace within the City 
cannot proceed without adequate compensation through an equivalent 
of greenspace criterion, restoration or qualitative enhancements 
somewhere else in the City. Readily accessible green space should be 
emphasized. 


R. Rivers noted that further objectives which are pertinent to areas which have 
not been addressed by the above objectives are open to discussion and should be 
presented at future meetings. He noted that once the list has been finalized, it 
will be formally presented to the Public Works and Environmental Protection 
Committee and on to Council for their consideration. 
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CHAIRMAN’S TASK FORCE ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 
AGENDA 
DATE: Wednesday, October 30, 1991 
TIME: 7:00 o’clock p.m. 


PLACE: Room 233, Hamilton City Hall 


al, GENERAL 
a) Declaration of Interest: Municipal Conflict of Interest Act 


b) Minutes of Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development Committee 
Meeting - October 16, 1991 


Cc) Purpose of Meeting 
- To discuss the Sustainable Development Demonstration Project List 
- To consider and discuss the Draft Vision Statement prepared by staff, in 
comparison to the key vision statements determined at the Task Force 


retreats, and other ideas drawn from the working group reports 


- To discuss and provide direction to staff on process, timing and workplan 
matters for the remainder of the mandate 


d) Chairman’s remarks 


Chairman’s Task Force on Agenda October 30, 1991 
Sustainable Development 
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BUSINESS ITEMS 


Pa 
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Sustainable Development Demonstration Project Concept (Please refer to 
material handed out at the October 16, 1991 meeting.) 


Presentation: Brian McHattie 
Time allotted: 7:00 p.m. to 7:30 p.m. 


Draft Vision Statement Discussion (Please refer to Draft Vision Statement 
handed out at the October 16, 1991 meeting.) 


Attachments: Inventory of key concepts from Task Force retreats and 
major ideas from working group reports. 


Time allotted: 7:30 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. 

Timing, Process and Workplan 

Note: Due to the short period between meetings, the Workplan Flow Chart 
could not be prepared in time for the Agenda circulation. It will be 
presented at the meeting.) 


Time allotted: 9:00 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. 


FOR THE INFORMATION OF THE TASK FORCE 


Report on the Sexual Assault Symposium, October 15, 1986 


OTHER BUSINESS 


Next meeting: November 13, 1991 


Agenda Items: Draft Vision Statement Discussion 


ADJOURNMENT 


Ib 


The Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development met at 7:00 p.m. on Wednesday, 
October 16, 1991, in Room 233, Hamilton City Hall. 


MINUTES OF THE CHAIRMAN’S TASK FORCE ON 
SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 


Present: Acting Chairman J. McCulloch 
B. McHattie, J. Michaluk, R. Korol, J. Walkem, 
J. Nriagu, P. Ashenhurst S. Adam, M. Boyak, 
G. Simmons 

Absent with regrets: Chairman (Councillor) D. Ross 


Councillors T. Cooke and D. Granger 
L. Goshgarian, H. Jardine, J. MacDonald 
D. Lamont, G. Smuk 


Also Present: M. Hornell, B. Pearce, L. Piccioni, M. Emo, D. Sider, M. 
Fischbuck, B. Poland, K. Pidsadny 


1. a) Declaration of Interest re: Municipal Conflict of Interest Act: (None) 
b) Minutes of Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development Committee 
Meeting - September 18, 1991 
(Ashenhurst/Walkem) be received and adopted. CARRIED 
c) Purpose of Meeting 


d) Chairman’s remarks 


Acting Chairman, J. McCulloch assumed the chair and had no opening 
comments. 


2: BUSINESS ITEMS 
mel Draft Vision Statement prepared by staff 


Mark Hornell addressed members. Committee was presented with a draft 
Vision Statement presented in four topic areas. The work of the Task Force 
in the next few months will be refining this Statement into a final Vision 
Statement(s). The four areas proposed in the draft are: Economy, 
Education-Health-Culture-Community, Ecology/Environment, Community 
Design/Structure. 


Regional Chairman’s Task Force Minutes October 16, 1991 
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Members expressed concern over the list of ideas in the Agenda and the 
handout. Staff advised that the Draft Vision was an attempt by staff to pull 
ideas from the Agenda list into paragraph form and some ideas were 
combined or altered. It was agreed by members that a special meeting will 
be scheduled for October 30, 1991, to begin the process of discussion leading 
to an agreed Draft Vision Statement. 


Work plan for the remainder of Phase 2 


Staff introduced the work plan proposed for the second phase from October 
1991 to March 1992. 


The Task Force expressed concern that adequate time be provided in the 
work plan for effective public participation and that sufficient time remain for 
strategy development and implementation. Members agreed to arrive at a 
consensus on process and timing matters at the October 30, 1991 meeting. 
Staff were requested to prepare a flow chart providing for public circulation 
of a Draft Vision until March 1992. A suggestion was made to strike up a 
subcommittee to deal with this issue. 


Note: At 8:30 p.m., a quorum was lost. Committee continued to discuss the 
Agenda items informally. 


Draft Work Plan for Phase 3 


B. Pearce requested, from members, a clearer direction regarding time frames 
and the avenue along which the committee will proceed. Members agreed 
that the mandate should be lengthened to December 1992 and that the 
process of implementing the Vision Statement should begin as soon as 
possible in 1992. 


Ontario Round Table on Environment and Economy: Workshop Conference - 
Deciding our Common Future: Communities and Sustainable Development 


Members were advised of the Workshop Conference taking place in Toronto 
on Friday, October 25, and Saturday, October 26, 1991, and were welcomed 
to attend. B. McHattie agreed to represent the Task Force. 


9 Regional Chairman’s Task Force Minutes October 16, 1991 
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FOR THE INFORMATION OF THE TASK FORCE 
Those in attendance were receptive of the information items. 


a) Submission presented at the Community Forum by City Hall Awareness 
Subcommittee of the Status of Women Subcommittee 


b) Executive Summary, The McMaster Health of the Public Project 
Cc) Burlington Sustainable Development Committee: Principles and Objectives 
NEW BUSINESS 


B. McHattie presented to committee, a document of projects that committee may 
wish to address as demonstration project concepts for Sustainable Development. 


The time of the next meeting will be October 30, 1991, Room 233, 7:00 p.m., 
specifically to address time frames, analysis of the Draft Vision Statement, and 
thirdly, the document of projects presented by B. McHattie. 

ADJOURNMENT 


The meeting adjourned at 9:45 p.m. 


Chairman 


Secretary 


Ze, 


MEMORANDUM 


PLANNING & DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
STRATEGIC PLANNING 


Date: October 18, 1991 File: 764.91 
AKeyr CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS, 

TASK FORCE ON SUSTAINABLE 

DEVELOPMENT 
From: Mark Hornell BXt:. 2195 
Re: Draft vision and inventory of Task Force retreat statements 


and main ideas from working group reports. 


Attached is an inventory of key concepts and major working group 
ideas. This document is partial response to John Michaluk’s request 
for a list of all the ideas contained in the working group reports. 


Members were correct in noting that some ideas did not seem to be 
reflected in the list of "vision statements" included in the October 
16 agenda. These statements were a condensed and reorganized 
version of those listed in the September 18 agenda, as a first draft 
of the draft vision statement distributed at the October 16 meeting. 
The list of “vision concepts" in the September 18 agenda is a 
verbatim transcript of the material put down on wall sheets at the 
two retreats. 


For the sake of convenience and to clear up any confusion staff may 
have generated, the key retreat statements listed in the attached 
inventory are an accurate transcript of the ideas agreed to at the 
two retreat sessions, and are identical to those listed in the 
September 18 agenda. 


Once a list is compiled of the specific recommendations from the 
working group reports, the inventory will be amended accordingly and 
immediately sent out to the members. Rather than waiting until this 
"gleaning" process is complete, it was thought that members would 
appreciate having the incomplete inventory for the October 30 
meeting. 


Iie 
October 18, 1991 764.91 


REGIONAL CHAIRMAN’S TASK FORCE 
ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 


INVENTORY OF KEY CONCEPTS 
AND MAJOR WORKING GROUP IDEAS 


Introduction 


On July 16 and July 30, 1991, the Task Force identified the key concepts from the 
working group final reports, to form the basis of the final overall vision statement. 
These concepts, representing the consensus of the Task Force, are transcribed here 
as "key vision concepts". 


The working group final reports contain a whole range of recommendations from 
the general to the very specific. The most general of these ideas are presented 
here (in abbreviated form) as "major ideas". 


Presently, a list of the most "specific recommendations" from the working group 
reports will be drawn up and appended to this inventory for circulation to the 
Task Force. 
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Community Design 


Key concepts agreed to at Task force retreats: 


ib Urban form sensitive to people’s needs, wants/desires and history. Built 
environment connected to natural environment; character of community is 
not destroyed as development and change happen. 


2 Mix of land uses leading to the creation of small scale integrated 
communities where people will be able to walk to work, services, recreation 
etc. 


3. Every community or neighbourhood will have a central meeting place and 
streets designed for people and pedestrian activity. 


4. Diverse mix and range of housing types and prices to encourage people to 
remain in their community/neighbourhood. 


DB All urban development will be accessible to the entire population so that 
everyone has an opportunity to participate in every aspect of community life. 
There will be a range of accessible services covering the essential aspects 
of living. 

6. Recognize the need for new models of employment and work place location. 


16 Integrated transportation system to all areas of the region that is affordable, 
efficient and accessible stressing minimally polluting forms of transportation. 


8. All non-hazardous domestic waste is dealt with in one’s own 
neighbourhood/community. 
(What about hazardous waste?) 

9. Land development decision-making process is easily understood and open for 
involvement by all members of community. Politicians and bureaucrats are 
responsible and committed to taking the actions needed for achieving long 
term plans and goals developed by the community. 

Major working group ideas: 

Vp Safety on the streets at all times for all people. 

Increased interaction between people. 


2 
3. Easy pedestrian access to all basic needs. 
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Easy access to the core activity areas in Hamilton-Wentworth. 
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14. 
15. . 
16. 
Lie 
18. 
19. 


20. 
ZBL 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


Respect for archaeological, architectural, natural and historical resources. 
Each neighbourhood has a mix of generations and incomes. 

Volunteer citizen involvement. 

An attractive skyline. 

Decreased need for automated travel to and from work. 


The development of core commercial areas around pedestrian oriented 
commons/open spaces. 


Greater aesthetic appeal of Hamilton-Wentworth. 


Neighbourhood identity that evolves from the neighbourhood and its 
residents. 


A wide variety of house types to meet every income level in each 
neighbourhood. 


Innovation in housing. 

Viable public transit. 

Reduced waste space in residential areas. 

Pedestrian oriented, foot accessible suburbs. 

Minimal negative noise effects on areas adjacent to major roads. 
Transportation systems that result in minimal damage and disruption to 
human and natural environments, making best use of existing routes and 
infrastructure. 

Good inter-city transit connections with Hamilton-Wentworth’s neighbours. 
User and resident control of the pace and design of development. 

Provide efficient public transit. 

Protect unique buildings, districts, and natural features. 


Increase densities. 


Increase mixed-use development. 


26. 
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Increase commercial service and pedestrian interaction. 


Develop existing industrial business parks as small scale communities with 
integrated land use. 


Intensify parking uses in core areas. 
Reintroduce the back alley. 
Encourage front porches. 


Develop the bayshore and the lakeshore as a well maintained public open 
space. 


Decentralize service delivery. 

Recognize shifts in population. 

Provide public transit to conservation areas. 

Establish neighbourhood information centres. 

Change negative public attitudes about public transit. 

Design roads to incorporate pedestrians, cyclists and public transit. 
Discourage through traffic in community centres. 

Maintain the capacity of the existing arterial road system. 

Provide transit links to outlying communities. 

Encourage organic landscape care techniques. 

Change people’s attitudes about consumption and disposal. 

Prevent the dumping of untreated waste into the bay and the lake. 


Reduce use of water and electricity. 
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Natural Areas 


Key concepts agreed to at Task Force retreats: 


1% A protected system of natural areas running throughout the region in a 
continuous inter-connected "greenway" system, including all reprentative 
wildlife habitats in the region, and is large enough to mainatain healthy, 
self-sustaining wildlife communities. 


2: People in the community will be aware of and educated about the 
significance of the Region’s natural areas. Job creation through eco-tourism 
will be a specialty of the Region, allowing access for residents and tourists 
through a multi-use path system which does not infirnge on or endanger 
self-sustaining wildlife habitats. 

Major working group ideas: 

1. No net loss of natural areas. 


a Develop a multi-use greenways path system linking natural features. 


2. Increase citizen awareness of the region’s natural features. 

3. Increase awareness of natural areas among political and civic decision 
makers. 

4, Promote eco-tourism. 

5. Coordinate the protection and management of natural areas. 


Economy, Livelihood and Education 


Key concepts from Task Force retreats: 
1? Safe, secure, caring and friendly living environments. 


2. Broadly shared vision because of cooperation between citizens, industry, 
labour, government, media etc. 


3. Diverse, multi-cultural region whose citizens have great affection for the 
community. 


4, Revitalized, vibrant, vigourous community with a diverse economy 
incorporating non-polluting industries based on pollution control, reduction, 
prevention, waste management, recycling, environmental education, life- 
long learning processes, community revitalization strategies, and where the 
economic agenda is established in a cooperative manner between citizens, 
industry and government. 


5. Citizens take personal responsibility for development of civic values in 
themselves and their children. 


6. Job training and re-training programmes and lifelong learning opportunities 
are fostered. 


fe All citizens will receive and be involved in education about sustainable 
development and quality of life. 


8. The Region should be a model community which reflects strong shared 
values by educating its citizens regarding sustainable development and 
quality of life. 

9. A well educated population will be viewed as a total community 
responsibility. The concepts contained in this vision will permeate the 
educational system, media, and other informal educational processes. 

10. The formal education system will impart the concepts of sustainable 
development, quality of life and cooperation and will be a leader in effective 
learning and excellence in teaching. 

Major working group ideas: 

ab, Effective use of land, labour, capital and other resources. 

Energy efficient businesses, homes and individuals. 
Cooperation between firms, industries, labour, government and other groups. 
A skilled labour force and the retention of human capital. 


2 

3 

4, 

oe Minimal commuting times and traffic volumes. 
6 An end to poverty in Hamilton-Wentworth. 

tl 


Develop world leadership in: 
- pollution control, reduction, prevention, waste management and recycling; 
- the development of non-polluting industries; 
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- environmental education and life-long learning processes; 
- community revitalization strategies. 


Support existing key industries and institutions. 


Promote manufacturing and R&D in high technology and innovative 
industries. 


Encourage tax generating industries. 
Increase production quality and productivity. 
Encourage people who live in the region to work in the region. 


Export quality of life products such as water, air, and soil quality 
technologies and strategies. 


Reclaim excess waterfront industrial land for new environmental industries. 
Encourage small cottage-type industries and work at home industries. 
Promote tourism of the geophysical features of the region. 

Enhance services for the elderly. 

Enhance accessibility and services for the physically challenged. 


Promote innovative employment practices such as on-site daycare, jobsharing 
etc. 


Promote effective job training programs with more private sector 
involvement. 


Increae communication and coordination between local government and local 
educational institutions. 


Culture and Learning 


Key concepts from Task Force retreats: 


Ve The community has healthy, vibrant cultural institutions/activities recognized 
for their contribution to community life and economic health, reflecting the 
historical development of the community and the contributions of a diverse 
population. 


2. Cultural institutions/groups generate/promote values consistent with 
sustainable development concepts. 


Major working group ideas: 


1. An environment that supports culture and learning at all levels. 


2. Connections between various culture and learning groups. 
3. Educational involvement in achieving community goals. 

1. Nurture existing cultural institutions. 

2. Develop a strategic plan for culture and learning. 


Food and Agriculture 


Key concepts from Task Force retreats: 


il; A farming community with the region which is: 


- healthy, vibrant, economically viable, environmentally sensitive. 
- in harmony with neighbourhoods and urban areas. 

- able to market its products locally. 

- able to utilize clean organic urban waste materials on the soil. 
- able to support family farming operations. 

- uses sustainable farming practices. 


2. Prime agricultural lands within the region are recognized by all regional 
residents as valuable and irreplaceable and are preserved for agricultural 
purposes. 


Major working group ideas: 


1b 
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Farm viability. 

Environmentally positive land management. 

The continued existence of the prime agricultural land base. 

A viable, improving rural community environment. 

The continued viability of the family farm. 

Improve local farm competitiveness through international trade. 
Promote local agriculture. 

Enhance sustainable farming systems. 

Maintain and improve agricultural soils. 

Enhance the profile of agriculture. 


Encourage tourism and vacation farming. 


Ecological Integrity 


Key concepts from Task Force retreats: 


i 


Neighbourhoods are planned to respect and promote ecological integrity and 
energy conservation while still satisfying the human need for space, privacy 
and aesthetic appeal. 


Decision making places substantially increased emphasis on ecological 
integrity. 


Region will promote policies safeguarding existing ecological systems and 
policies seeking remedies for current ecological imbalances. 


Region is a focal point for educational and experimental programs that seek 
to minimize waste production and promote the economical use of resources. 
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5. Decisions are made will take into account short and long term 
environmental and social costs and benefits as well as economic costs and 
benefits. 

6. An educated citizenry aware of environmental offenses and acting to 


diminish their frequency. 
Major working group ideas: 


1 A settlement pattern of urban areas surrounded by productive organic 
farmland interspersed witha network of natural areas. 


Pure groundwater. 

Surface waters that support fish and wildlife. 

The protection of remaining wetlands and natural areas. 
The elimination of hazardous and toxic chemical use. 
Complete recycling and reuse of materials. 

Continued availability of non-renewable energy sources. 


Accurate cost accounting for municipal service provision. 
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Minimal landscape impact from new urban development. 
10. The preservation of the family farm. 


11. Develop an integrated transportation plan including mass transit, cycling, 
walking, and ferries. 


12. Plant trees and discourage tree cutting. 
18. Protect agricultural land. 


14. Maintain watercourses in their natural state and where possible, return 
them to their natural state. 


15. Reduce the escape of CFC’s and other ozone depleting gases into the 
atmosphere. 


16. Develop a waste management master plan. 


17. Cap regional population at approximately 500,000. 
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18. Develop an energy conservation strategy. 

19. Divert re-usable or re-cyclable materials from the waste stream. 
20. Encourage the 25-45 age group to stay in the region. 

21. Promote lower polluting, energy efficient business. 

22. Promote quality of life and environmental attributes of the region. 
23. Promote environmentally sensitive forms of recreation. 

24. Promote biological farming. 

25. Make environmental quality a cornerstone of the R.O.P. 


26. Establish and enforce comprehensive environmental regulations. 


Community Well-Being 


Key concepts from Task Force retreats: 


1* Citizens are informed active participants in community decision making. 

2. Hamilton-Wentworth is a community that reduces inequities and maximizes 
opportunities for individual and community well-being, and full participation 
in the economy. 


Major working group ideas: 


18 Community involvement. 

2. The re-integration of ex-offenders into the community. 

3. The integration of immigrants and refugees into the community. 
4, Economic diversity. 

5. Decentralize bureaucracy. 

6. Create neighbourhood advisory groups. 

th Encourage small scale community development. 
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Promote the hidden transportation system. 
Initiate more community based day care. 


Remove the financial barriers to dental care and school programmes for all 
children. 


Enhance associational support to disabled people. 

Provide more support for ex-psychiatric patients in the community. 
Expand support for the elderly. 

Regenerate decayed urban neighbourhoods. 

Develop a rent review system that is equally fair to landlords and tenants. 
Support more equitable wealth distribution. 

Eliminate barriers to full participation in the economy. 

Expand opportunities for job-training. 

Increase public literacy. 

Encourage voluntarism. 


Support community-based job creation. 


Human Health 


Key concepts from Task Force retreats: 
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We see a region in which people live longer in good health, and disease and 
disability are progressively reduced. We see people empowered to realize 
their full health potential through a safe, non-violent environment, adequate 
income, housing, food and education, and a valued role to play in family, 
work and the community. We see people having access to affordable and 
appropriate health care, regardless of geography, income, age, gender or 
cultural background. Finally, we see everyone working together to achieve 
better health for all. 


There is cooperative community planning on a region wide basis to set and 
achieve specific goals for health and quality of life. 


a: 
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Citizens take increased responsibility for their own health. 


Major working group ideas: 
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Adequate nutritious food available to all citizens. 
Environmentally sensitive sewage disposal. 

Adequate storm drainage in all parts of the region. 

An adequate supply of affordable, appropriate and safe housing. 
A rejuvenated harbour. 

The alleviation of unemployment and poverty. 

An environmentally responsible Regional government. 

A smoke free environment. 

Physical activity in education. 

Enhanced personal safety and security. 


Convenient access to conservation areas. 


Hamilton and District Council of Women? (a) 


“LEADERSHIP SINCE: 1893” 


c/o P.O. Box 983, Waterdown, Ont. LOR 2HG 
' (416) 689-7293 


January 31, 1987. + 
° Ss ® 


* Dear Symposium Participant: 


This report on the Sexual Assault Symposium, which took place 
October 15, 1986, is a summary of the afternoon workshops and 
the comments from the evaluation forms. 


The symposium was attended by over 125 people. The participants 
represented a broad range of members from our target group--- 
police officers and officials, counselling representatives(from 

a broad range of organizations and institutions), health care 
workers(representing all facets of health care), and legal 

system representatives(crown attorney, and judiciary). In 
addition participants came from Boards of Education, university 
students, concerned citizens, citizen's concerned with crime 
against children, Local 199 C.A.W., and the Hearing Society. - 
A broad geographic area in southwestern Ontario was represented. 
In addition to participants from the regions of Niagara, Hamilton- 
Wentworth, and Halton, participants came from Ajax, Brantford, 
Guelph, Ottawa, Scarborough, Toronto, and Woodstock. 


The number in attendance, together with the broad representation 
by category and location, demonstrates the interest and need in 
our communities for information forums on sexual assault. 


The proceedings for the entire day were tape recorded, which 
resulted in a lot of valuable information. A report, of 
approximately 100 pages,is in the process of being written. It 
should be ready for distribution by April 1 at a nominal cost(to 
cover printing and mailing costs). If you wish further informa- 
tion on this report or wish to order it, please contact me by 
March 15. The report is to be made available to any member of 
the public who is interested in it. 


wihere do we go from here? YOU can help determine this by completing 
and returning the enclosed informatior: form. The sooner we hear 
from you the sooner we can commence the planning process for 

future events. So send it in by return mail. 


An overall recommendation made, by the participants, in their 
evaluation comments and verbal comments during the day, was the 
need for promotion of team effort. 


Yours truly, 


Qe fe 


Jeannette K. Walkem, 
Co-ordinator Sexual Assault Symposium, 
Health and Welfare Committee. 
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Investigating the Crime - Workshop A* 


This workshop explored what went on in the initial investigation. 
The panelists discussed: 
1. their role in the collection of evid- 

ence, 
- why the evidence was needed, 
- the importance of the evidence, 
- the use of professional jargon, was 

it necessary, does it confuse the issue ,and 
- the importance of other professionals 

and agencies working together. 


Dr. Len Hargot 


The introduction of the sexual assault examination kit in 1980, 
simplified the task of the physician in evidence collection. 

This standardized kit is now used throughout the province. The 
following is a description of the scenario as it happens at McMaster 
Medical Centre when dealing with a sexual assault case. 


Usually a phone call,from the police, notifies us of the impend- 
ing arrival of the victim of sexual assault. Hamilton's Sexual 
Assault Centre is then notified. We can tell the victim someone 
is here to help them to deal with this problem. The counsellor 
remains with them during the examination, and afterwards gives 
them help and information required in terms of follow-up, court 
appearances, dealing with the lawyers, etc. 


The woman is taken to a private room off the Emergency Department 
on arrival. This enables immediate physical and emotional assess- 
ment to be done in privacy. The decision whether she will press 
charges is made(about 7% just want to be examined for internal 
injuries, and have swabs taken to rule out venereal disease). 

Even if she_doesn'itpress charges, she is encouraged to have the 
examination, in case charges are laid later. The procedure is 
explained to her. She then signs an informed consent. 


In the examination room, she undresses over a double sheet of 
paper placed on the floor. If any materials fall on this sheet 
(the inner one) it can be folded and placed in the evidence coll- 
ection. Each article of clothing is placed in its own separate 
bag. If possible the woman has been informed prior to arrival 

to bring other clothing with her. 


A history of the assault and a medical history are both taken. 
This sometimes can be difficult when it is a young victim, as 
they don't use understand technical terms, so language they un- 
erstand must be used. 


We have trained nurses to do the majority of the examination. 
The Kit is colour coded, simple to use and self explanatory. 
It is all inclusive and comes in a box. Attached to it is the 
envelope which contains all the paper work required. The 
instructions are on the outside of the kit. It is not opened 


# Descriptions of the presenters for each workshop are in the 
package you received the day of the symposium. 
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until the woman has read the consent form and agreed to the ex- & 
amination. The directions are explicit about copies to be re- 

tained and the procedure to be followed for the transfer of 

forensic material to the police officer. 


The types of materials collected are: specimens from the cloth- 
ing, foreign material on the body, semen stains, etc. The 
woman's hair is combed for a speciman, and some are plucked from 
the head for the characteristics found in the roots. Oral swabs 
are taken for saliva samples, and blood is taken for a grouping 
test, an alcohol test, and a blood analysis for the forensic 
examination. The hospital does the blood test for syphillis. 


The physician is usually involved only in the vaginal examination. 
We look for semen deposits on the public hair, and foreign mat- 
erial in the vagina. We test for the pres ence of sperm, the 
motility of sperm, and collect samples for forensic testing. 

Anal and rectal swabs are taken and a urine sample is tested for 
pregnancy. There is a need for Chlamydial cultures. This is 

a sexually transmitted disease which is becoming more prevalent 
in our society. A general examination is done for any lacerations 
bruises, or abrasions, etc. on the body, and a written descrip- 
tion is done of them. If there is evidence of significant per- 
jneal injury, photography should be done, using a polaroid film 
for an immediate picture that can be attached to the chart. 


The kit has guidelines for the prophylaetie care of veneral 
disease, and the morning after birth control pill. It gives a 
ahs follow-up guidelines for repeat check-ups, tests, and cul- 

ures. 
The Kit is sealed on completion ofthe examination, with a Forensic 
numbered seal, which is also used on the clothing bag, and the 

hospital chart, to ensure the continuity of the evidence collected. 


The examination usually takes one hour, atter which, the mater- 
jials and the check list are given to the police who send it to 
Toronto. 


Attitudes of police, nurses, and physicians are a direct influence 
on the amount of suffering by the victim. Thus I encourage the (R) 
formation of Regional Units where there would be training provided 
and the availability of a professional team to deal with sexual 
assault cases. 


Sgt. Dave McCulloch 


There are two ways in which the police become involved with the 

victim. Either the victim walks into the police station, and is 
transported immediately to hospital, or we are called to the hos- 
pital. The victim is briefly interviewed while waiting for ex- 
amination to determine if this is a borafide sexual assault. 

After the examination, the woman is taken to the police station 

for further statement. 

We favour use of a taped conversation, which can be used in court, (Rj 
and saves the woman from having to repeat her story over again. € 
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We stress the importance of the evidence collected via the Kit. 
The evidence proves beyond a reasonable doubt, that she has been 
assaulted by the accused. The result often is a guilty plea which 
Saves the embarassment of a trial for the victim. 


I always ask what she wants to be done, and if She will support 
the charges in court. We never force a person to go to court, 
but need the information she can give, to identify the man and 
prevent him from harming someone else. 


One of our biggest problems had been educating some of our off- 
icers in interviewing female victims. It has improved a great 
deal and we get few complaints from women about their treatment 
and the questions they were asked. 


The assaults are definitely easier to prove now that the rape 
section has gone from the law. I've never had any problems with 
Level 1, 2, and 3 of the Sexual Assault Law. 


Moderator - Staff Sergeant Phil Slack 


The chain of evidence: the medical examination and collection 
of evidence, to the police who pick up that evidence, and take 
responsibility for sending the evidence to the lab in the Centre 
for Forensic Science. This centre plays a key role in the evi- 
dence to be used in court. 


Norm Erikson 


After the materials arrive at the lab, our role becomes one of 
trying to establish the relationship between the victim and the 
assailant. It is the responsibility of the lab. to prove the 
relevancy of this evidence. We do about 450 to 500 sexual ass- 
ault cases per year, which,when you think about,it is a very 
small percentage of the 4000 to 5000 assaults which occur each 
year. 


The speciméns collected are for comparison studies between the 
victim and the assailant(when he is caught), to ee a re- 
lationship in terms of transfer evidencefhairs and fibreg. In 
the Biology section of the Centre, we deal with the identifica- 
tion of body fluids such as blood, semen, saliva, etc., and the 
identification and comparison of hairs and fibres. The blood 
samples are examined for genetic markers and can be compared with 
blood that may be found on the assailant's clothing. A second 
blood sample is tested for the presence of alcohol or drugs, to 
corroborate the complainant's story about their use or to refute 
an accused's statement,. The saliva, vaginal, anal, and rectal 
specimén's are needed for examination to determine the secretor 
status, which plays a role in the interpretation of scientific 
findings. The hair specimans are examined for comparison. The 
plucked sample of hair indicates the true sample from the person's 
scalp. A microscopic examination shows charaterietics of all 

hair found on the victim or on clothing or other locations. This 
may be used by police to rule in or rule outa suspect. 


we have a good liason with the police, and hope to develop a (8 
better relationship with the public through seminars such as this. 
The combined efforts of all the professions produced the Kit 

which has been so effective in gathering the required evidence 

which will stand up in court. 


S/sgt. Slack r 


The newest team. person,in the investigation,is the Sexual Assault 
Counsellor. They saw the need, and persisted in their efforts (R) 
to become involved as part of the team. They have now become 

an accepted member of this tean. 


Kathy Popaleni 


The role of the Sexual Assault Counsellor is twofold, and are 
reflected in the functions which she performs during the inves- 
tigation of the sexual assault. First, is the support she gives 
the woman. The second is to provide information for the woman, 
answering questions, telling her of her rights, and to assure 
her of her status as a woman. 


The case starts with the counsellor receiving a telephone call 
through our 24 hour crisis line, informing us that a woman has 

been sexually assaulted. If it is from the victim, we first 
ascertain the safety of the woman. Is she in immediate danger? 

Is the assailant near or could he return? We talk to her to 

get her consent to go to hospital, and then arrangements are made 
for her to be brought to the hospital. The woman is reminded 

not to bathe, or use, the bathroom, or take a drink and to bring 
all clothing she was wearing at the time, and to bring extra cloth- 
ing to change into after the examination. 


We phone ichiaster Medical Centre and inform them of the victim's € 
impending arrival. The woman and the counsellor meet in the ; 
private room, where an initial discussion takes place re her 

feelings and her options. Our main concern is offering her encourage- 
ment and help and that she receives medical attention at the 

hospital. We try to ascertain if she is going to report the 

crime to the police. This can be a very difficult decision due 

the horrendous experience, and it may take time to decide what 

her options are. We make sure she makes her decision before she 
undergoes the forensic examination. We provide her with infor- 

mation re the time if may take before it can be settled, what 

will happen in the courts, and the involvement of the police. 


We offer support by accompanying her in the examination room. 

we find she experiences less anxiety and thus facilitatesthe 
examination by the nurse and the doctor. In addition we accompany 
her to the police station if she wishes. It is important to 
establish a trust relationship between the woman and the coun- 
sellor so that she can feel comfortable and willing to give 
information. Our function is to clarify questions asked by the 
police and to encourage the woman to give the information she 

May have. 


It is important to understand that the Sexual Assault Centre has 

a vested interest in women laying charges. Unless sexual assault 

is brought to the court level, it will continue to go unrecognized 

aS a crime against women. The centre seeks to address a long & 
term issue of helping these women. We want them to move from 

being a vittim, to being a survivor. Another concern is,that we 

must look at this process in a holistic kind of approach for her. 

It is through this healing process that women can overcome their 
victimization, and are able to take control over their lives. 


Counselling Victims and Their Families*# Workshop B 


| 3) Rape Trauma Syndrome - Linda Learn 


The rape trauma syndrome discovered in 1976 by Burges and Hols- 
tern in the United States, is the framework used in counselling 
and training of our volunteers.: 


Sexual Assault is a crisis which overtaxes the psychological 
resources that an individual possessesand goes well beyond ones’ 
traditional problem solving capabilities. Although sexual assault 
is a crisis and should be treated as any other crisis, there are 
some features which are unique to a sexual assault victim. The 
rape trauma syndrome includes three phases which the victim 
experiences immediately following the event until she integrates 

it into her life style. Wot only does a sexual assault victim 
experience a crisis, but she often faces negative social and 
Physical consequences. 


Three basic assumptions to keep in mind while assisting the 

woman through the rape.trauma syndfome are: 

1. the sexual assault is a crisis in the woman's life ssyle, 

2. the woman is regarded as normal,as before the crisis, 3, 

3. Crisis counselling is issue oriented. It deals with the is ,sue 
of sexual assault. Previous problems and other issues should 
be referred elsewhere. 


The rape trauma syndrome will be discussed in each of its three 
time frames. 

) The acute phase immediately follows the assault. This could 
occur for the next period of a few days. The victim exhibits 
a wide range of emotional reactions which result in being faced 
with a life threatening situation. General reactions could be 
shock, disbelief, guilt, anger and powerlessness. As discussed 
this morning they can be manifested in two distinctive ways, be- 
ginning with control which does not demonstrate that rape has 
occured. The expressive manner can include crying as well as 
hostility and anger. Practical problems in this period focus 
on the processing which occurs with the medical examination and 
police interrogation, and can include the informing of signifi- 
cant others. 


The Sexual Assault Centre-Vilma Rossi*** 


When the counsellor and the woman meet at the Medical Centre, 

a caring relationship has to be established in a short time. 

This is done by letting the woman knew that she is very import- 
ant at this point, and that the volunteer is there to try and 
meet her needs. This is done by making her as comfortable as 
possible, physically, without interference in evidence collection. 


**extensive Information was presented in this workshop. Some 
of the points made are summarized here, but not all. 
*#* Only the information, which does not in some way duplicate 
that presented by Dr. Hargot in Workshop A, is summarized. 


@ 


The next step is to encourage the woman to ventilate her feelings.’ a 
Societal influences are many of the strongest factors to consider e 
when doing this, e.g. the ambivalence she has about her behaviour 

and role in the attack, and societal views of the victim. So 

you try to normalize the situation she found herself in before 

the attacker came. 


At this point alternatives must be laid out for her. She has 
some pretty serious decisions to make, e.g. taking the forensic Q 
examination, laying charges. Even if she decides not to report! 
she should still be encouraged to have the medical examination. 
she does neéd some medical attention. Following all the infor- 
mation given her, the counsellor tries to spend some time making 
arrangements with her before she leaves. You ascertain the 
safety and support of the environment she is going to,and ifihere 
is no support system try to place her in a transition house. 

She has had great intrusions into her lifeyso carefully make ar- 
rangements to call her ina day or two to see how she is. In 
some cases the woman may be in acute shock and unable to talk. 


The second Stage of Rape Trauma Syndrome - Linda Learn 


The second stage which lasts from 6 to 12 weeks, is an outward 
adjustment or recoil phase. An apparent outward adjustment 

occurs as realistic problems and consequences replace crisis 

and emotional turmoil. Anxiety subsides and the woman returns 

to her normal pursuits. Denial may be expressed. A healthy ; 
reaction is the desire to talk about the assault, a need to talk. € 
Practical problems such as a safer location, dealing with public 
reaction may occur. Counselling, at this point, attempts to fol- 

low up and answer questions that the woman has around what is 

happening to her, in terms of the examination and the police in- 
vestigation. It is important to allow the woman to express her 
feelings and validate what she is expressing. Encourgge medical 
followup. Fart of this stage is reluctance of the woman to be- 

come involved in an intense helping relationship. The counsellor 

may at this stage be involved with helping significant others. 


Anticipatory guidance should be used in helping the woman to pre- 
pare for th2= third Phase of the rape trauma syndrome. This is 

the integration phase, post-traumatic or the reorganization 

phase. It is the. taking of control and returning to previous 
lifestyles. Precipating factors could be a TV movie, someone 
talking about sexual assault etc. Depression, wanting to talk 
about the situation,wondering why She is unable to put it 

behind her are all part of this phase. Reassure her this is a 
predictable reaction, it is not serious, she is not going crazy. 
Not working through this stage may lead to unresolved and life 
defacilitating problems. Deal with the precipating problems after 
the issue has been resolved. Two issues need to be worked through, 
the feelings about herself, and the feelings about the assailant. 
Help her work through her anger. A reactive, time-limited and 
non-psychotic reaction is normal. The feeling of crisis should 

be discouraged as she is not in crisis anymore. Any stage of € 
the rape trauma syndrome may be complicated by the woman's pre- 
sent or past lifestyle and experiences. With these compounded 
reactions the victim may need some professional assistance. 


An extensive discussion of the group process was undertaken at 
this point, describing some of the methods used, the benefits 
of this type of counselling, and some of its drawbacks. A role 
play was undertaken to facilitate the observers understanding. 


Some of the points made during this discussion were: 


The myth of victim being victimized over a period of time was 
refuted by the women in these groups, 

It was found that a number of women in the group were sexually 
assaulted during the same time period, and when police were 
consulted found that a series of sexual assaults had indeed 
occured during that time in Hamilton, 

one out of seventeen members in a group had their case go to 
court, but only Seven of the group had reported the assault. 


The role play centred on disclosure, support and feed back. A 
number of issues come out in group counselling. The important 
thing is that the facilitators look at the myths, what is reality, 
and what is myth. The support of the group is when the problem 
becomes a collective one,rather than an individual one. Infor- 
mation is provided about rape trauma syndrome and the procedures. 
External resources are made available. Referrals are made to 
professional therapists, and to the Wendo progran. 


Individual Counselling - Bonnie Gillespie 


It is important to remember that not everyone who has been raped 
needs to enter therapy and counselling. 

I work with women who display depression and/or a number of other 
symptoms, and in talking it has come out that they have been raped 
up to 15 years ago. For whatever reason they have not been able 
to integrate the last phase of the rape trauma syndrome. Their 
reaction to rape is not a mental illness, it is a normal reaction. 


There are no absolute profiles but I have been able to identify 
the following factors which cause this inability. 

The extent of the violence, and the sense of safety afterwards. 

A history of previous assaults, and the support network available 
to her. A past history of physical, psychiatric or social dif- 
ficulties are also important influences. A lot of the women feel 
anger and guilt just talking about the rape. There is a lot of 
internalization which has turned into self-doubt and self-blame. 
What I would like to do is share some of the premises I have used 
in terms of clinical intervention in working with these women. 
There is no particular mode of counselling or therapy. It depends 
on each person and their level of training and experience. 


The first premise is acceptance, not only of the tremendous 
impact of the rape but also of the conflicting feelings of ee 
an ger and sadness.{Ways how to do this were then discussed. 


The second premise is expressing emotions, encouragement of the 
identification of feelings. Guide her through that,jand let her 
know this is going to happen and you will be there. At this point 
the family is important, review the process with them and help 
them through modelling, learn how to support this woman. Let 
them know what you are doing; that there are going to be times 
when she will come home feeling upset. 
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The third premise is the idea of the atonomies being under control, 
the slow rebuilding, reorganizing by the woman of her life. 
Assertiveness at this point is very important, letting her know 
she has rights, you are Ok. Some of the tools we use to help 

her are self-help groups and assertiveness groups. 


The last premise is that of education, dispelling the myths of 
rape. Helping the woman to realize that rape is an act of vio- 
lence, reviewing her identity as a woman, societal implications. 
Recognition of this as a collective issue rather than an indivi- 
dual issue. 

A case illustration of the kind of women she worked with was given. 


Media Relations-Workshop C 
Alex Beer | 


First I would like to deal with 3 myths. 

1. Newspapers play up crime and gore to sell extra papers. 
Rebuttal (R) 
ost newspapers do not sell extra papers with sensational re- 
porting because we sell the bulk of our papers through home 
subscriptions. 


2. reporters write the headlires for the stories. 
R. Reporters of most daily newspapers write the stories and 
submit them to the editing process: which includes the 
headline. 


3. Newspapers twist sexual assault stories to make the victims 
or the volice appear to be at fault. 
Fi. We dor:'t twist stories. The court reporter reports on 
the ever.ts of the day in court, and reading any oneday 
report, it may appear biased tecause it is out of context. 


In the newspapers I know of, they do rot identify victims of 
sexual assault. The responsibility of the press is to give a 
fair and accurate report of what has transpired. We are accvuunt- 
able to the judge of the court, our readers, and ourselves. 


Some suggestions for developing better relationships betweer: 
yourselves and ourselves is to develop a friendly relationship 
with someone in the newsroom; you should te as open and frank 
as possible; try to relax when you are being interviewed; and 
finally help us to make the stories as clear, concise and 
accurate as possible. 


QueSfions and answers are included here, because of the importance 
of the information disseminated. This seminar was conducted as 
more of a round table discussion. 


Papers become more sensational, the more competitive the market. 
Good journalism is thefirst victim when you have competition. 

To develop contact with the media, come in personally and talk 
to someone who is available, whether it be the editor or the 


reporter. 

Not many articles are unfactual due to the headlines. 

The “Forum Page" is useful in that issues can be given fur2ner 
explanation. 

One of the problems that the media faces is that “good news is 
not as important as bad news." 

The newspaper should take a general leadership role and stimulate 
some thinking. 

The relationship between the police and reporters can have problems 
if the reporter is young and inexperienced or the police of*icer 
is disillusioned. The police officer is also change@ or a 
regular basis and doesn't get the experience to give good rerorts. 
There is not as much news from the police beat as there used to be) 
now after the charge story, we follow through the process. 

The United States is a very paranoid society. American journal- 
ism is quite dull. Canadian journalism is more accurate than 
the sritish and better written than American. It is dificult 
to canadianize articles that come over the wire service. 

Present day reporters are different from reporters twenty years 
ago because they are more sensitive and better educated. 
Publishing names of offenders is sometimes a hard decision. We 
name a shoplifter only if it is an unusual case, or name a homo- 
sexual only if the incident occurs on public property. 

The police force should not be responsible for deciding what 
names should be published. They should contact the reporter but 
also a senior at the paper if they want to advise on not Pub- 
lishing a name. 

“hen the Metro Police Force released the name of a man accused 

of sexual assault, he took off to Vancouver and committed a rape 
out there. In another sexual assault case, the victim wanted 

the case published and the police were criticized for not doing 
it. If the decision is whether to go public or not, we should 
always give the public the benefit of the doubt. It is better 
that the public know the truth than hear rumors. 

Changing the public's mind about sexual assault and victimology 
is long term,and all the newspaper can do is let society know 
that trends are changing. You know you have won when the public 
accepts it sub-cor:@iously as a part of life. We are getting 
pretty close to society accepting victims* rights now. 


Victomology - Workshop D 
Jerry Amernic 


I write a weekly column in the Sunday Sun on the justice system. 
I would like to talk to you about the criminal justice system 
as a whole, how it is offender oriented and encourages victim- 
ization. I will talk about the low priority of the protection 
of society in the system and then introduce Don Sullivan who 
was the subject of the book "Victims: The Orphans of Justice." 


There are 30 victim advoca’y organizations across Canada. They 
formed becQkse the system encourages crime and a proliferation 
of future victims. 
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In the criminal justice system there are three parties - the 
offender, the victim, and the state. From the point of arrest 
through to the release of the offender from incarceration, the 
state treats the offender better than the victim. The offender 
gets free room and board, counselling, medical treatment, educa- 
tional opportunities, and transitional programmes. The victim 
must pay for everything, and fears retaliation when the offender 
is released. The crown attorneys don't have time to talk to 
victims and victims are not informed of the legal process or case 
progress. The system will incarcerate only as the last possible 
stage because it is expensive. 


The early release of violent criminals is creating a lot more 
victims because most violent crimes are committed by repeat 
offenders. The offender can be released on parole for good be- 
havior after serving one-third of their sentence. Release on 
mandatory supervision comes automatically after two-thirds of 
the sentence is served, except for those serving life or inde- 
terminate sentences. Mandatory supervision exists because it 
is cheaper to have the offenders out on the street than in 
the penitentiary. 


Every decision that is made regarding the administration of 
justice in Canada, is based on economics or politics; the pro- 
tection of society is very low on the scale. It costs $45,000 

a year to incarcerate one man in a federal penitentiary but only 
34,000 to have him out on parole. The total payments by Crim- 
inal Injuries Compensation Boards across Canada is $15-20 million 
‘per year and the cost of running a parole system is $4 billion 

a year. 


I think it is dangerous that the government wants the dohn Howard 
Socity, which is a pro-offender group, to administer the parole 
system. 


Federal penetentiaries have a proliferation of recreational ac- 
tivities and facilities that your own community centres can- 
not afford. The correctional service has lots of money and 
spends it on offenders. Fenitentiaries are crime factories be- 
cause they combine young nonviolent people with violent people. 


even though the Young Offenders Act has some positive elements, 
it is dangerous and the Charter of Rights only benefits the 
legal profession and offenders. 


I understand that one of every 500 rape cases in Canada results 
in conviction so the odds are good for the rapist. 
Don Sullivan 


This presentation was not pickei up by the tape recorder. Mr. 
Sullivan was contacted and a copy of his address was to be 
submitted but at publication time had not yet been received. 


aat 
Legal Problems and Possibilities - Workshop E 


The presentations and discussions of this workshop focused on 
three areas - the Sexual Assault Legislation, Services to Victims, 
and Issues related to Legal lFrocessing. 


Pat Marshall - Sexual Assault Legislation and the Law 


1. Honest belief provision 
Results of research show a high incidence of acceptance of 
forced sexual activity, among normal college males. 


2. Nondefinition, what sexual means in sexual assault, has 
resulted in distorted judgements being given. 


3. Three tiered approach of legislation with its focus on the 
physical violence in sexual Assault, does not deal with the 
psychological trauma which occurs in sexual essault. This 
has been borne out by the sentencing which has been influenced 
by the lack of overt signs of physical violence on a sexual 
assault victim. 


Recommendation 

Introduction of the information about the psychological impact 
of sexual assault through victim impact statements and expansion 
of presentence reports. 


4, Removal of spousal immunity has helped in the definiticn of 
consent. Unfortunately the paradigm of a "real rape" still 
influences sentencing and needs to he challenged. The posi- 
tive effect has been an expansion of our understanding. 


5. bans on introduction of the victim's past sexual history and 
publication. of name is a positive result. Jonstitutional 
challenges to this demonstrate that equality should not always 
mean equal treatment. In order to achieve equality, differ- 

. ential treatment may be required. 


6. The gender neutral language of the S.A. Legislation leads to 
the assumption of equality and gender neutrality as one and 
the same thing. 


7+ “omen and children carry an unequal burden of victimization. 


8. Underreporting of sexual assault has been confirmed by the 
Study carried out by the Solicitor General. One-half the 
cases cited had the reason given that the woman did not trust 
the criminal justice system. 


Recommendation 
Impress this on the government that the result of the inability 
to report is unequal benefit of the law. 


Services to Victims -Mary Shelley 


1. education of the general public is of prime concern as dem- 
onstrated by juries’ nonconvictions. There are many myths 
and half truths that exist in the public’s current knowledge 
of sexual assault. 


Ze 
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Victim's services is the missing link in the legal system. 


Victim's services are needed in both the established system- 
crown attornies offices and police department-and services 
outside this system-rape crisis centres, shelters. 


Victim's services outside the system allow for an advocacy 
that is not coopted by the system. ixamples of victim's 
services within the system are: compensation for victims, 
provision of information about the case as it goes through 
the system. 


The system needs people who are "human" and willing to do all 
they can for the victim. These people should be assertive 
and know how to make the system work for the victim. 


Why are these services necessary? 


1. 


2. 


9. 


Many people are intimidated by the legal system and this stifles 
the responses necessary for successful case handling. 


The sexual assault survivor requires special support thr ough- 
out her experiences with the legal system. There is a need 
not to increase her trauma by the way in which her case is 
handled b: the system. 


women's services currently provide that support. 


The type of language which the victim is expected to use in 
court is not that which one uses easily. 


Expectations of the behaviour of the victim as she goes through 
the system are unrealistic unless a support service is made 
available to her. i.e. ability to describe the act in terms 
that reflect the trauma that she has suffered. 


There is a need to have the same crown throughout the case. 


The need for support during court appearances is vital, es- 
pecially as the current situation often has the victim 
sitting in a hallway with the perpetrator's significant others 
who often act in a way that may intimidate her. 


The need for offering the same right of being sequestered as 
the perpetrator has. 


It has been shown that provision of victim's services has a 
positive effect on the successful prosecution of a case. 


Issues nelated to Legal Frocessing - Kerry Evans 


Plea Bargaining 
Influences on whether a case ig plea bargained are: 


1. 


past performances in court by judges who have ruled on certain 
issues or certain areas of sentencing. 
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y Po) 2. The strength of the victim as a witness has a great deal to 
do whether plea bargaining is chosen. 


Testimony in Court 

1. Section 246.6 of the criminal code limits the right to go 
into the victim's past sexual history but it DOES NOT NEGATE 
going into it. 
Despite the leGallant decision that came out in September 1986, 
there are a number of challenges to be heard on constitutional 
rights related to this section. The issue is-can an accused 
person who has the right to confront his accuser, give full 
answer in defense,if he is not allowed to ask those kind of 
questions. This becomes more relevant as the age of the 
victim increases from child to adult. 


2. There are judges throughout the district and throughout the 
province who take different views on whether the charter of 
rights is in one aspect being denied to the accused by net 
allowing hin to ask those questions. 


3. In some cases this type of evidence may be necessary in 
“successful progecution i.e. when the victim is a virgin. 


4, Even though the witness(victim) is prepared, it is very dif- 
ficult to predict what she will say because being terrified 
in.court will cause her to say the darndest things. The 

a tendency is to ask somethirg and have a woman add informatior: 
to the end of the question which may cpen up an area of 
questioning which is rot wanted. 


5. It is difficult to prepare a witness to stard up in front of 
a courtroom full of people, and lay open that part of her 
sexual life, or the rape, *o strangers. 


Recommendation 

If yo. do not consider that enough time is being taken te pre- 

pare this witness, and it does take a great deal of time, complaints 
should be made to the Attorney General or whoever you think 

Should hear these complaints. 


6. The strength of the witness should be considered in the event 
of a nonconviction being registered. It is difficult for some 
to get up and tell their story in court. It is a traumatic 
experience and mace more so when the perpetrator is found not 
Pulltye.e 0c i1sshard to tell her 12 people did believe her, 
even though they did not convict. 


7. The court of appeal is not the end answer to nonconviction. 
It takes a year and a half to two years to get there. This 
is time out of the woman's life when she is trying to organize 
and reorganize her life. She is trying to get over the trial 
that has taken place. Appealing the case demands a strength 
that sometimes she just doesn't have no matter how we try to 
) =) help her. 
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Sentencing 


1. 


Ze 


There is a lot of buck passing in regard to sentencing. 
i.e. the victim can blame anyone, the police can blame the 
crown etc. 


Influences on sentencing are: 

THe INABILITY UF THE VICTIM TO STATE HOW THe RAPE HAS 
AFFECTZD HER, IN COURT. The judge cannot speculate how bad 
it was for her. She must state it. 


Violence and the various degrees of violence must be considered 
in the sentencing process. We attempt to direct the court's 
mind that there is violence and there is more violence. The 
same sentence should not be given to two perpetrators when 

one of the perpetrators commits a violent act previous, during 
or after the rape. Vialence that is committed affects the 
sentence given. 


Using previous cases to support your contentions in court does 
not always prove of use because for every case that supports 

a crown's position, the defense can find one or two to support 
his position. Zach side quoting numerous cases for their posi- 
tion only means you get a tired judge, and this hasn*’t helped 
him in any decision to be reached. 


The biggest problem is that our lower courts have not followed 
the direction of the higher courts and have taken the cutoffs 
or the starting points in the seritencing procedures. 


. The sentencing structures have to be examined. Although each 


judge has to leok at the case on its ow merits and decide, 
when we have case law that starts to give uas a starting point 
on sentencing, the lower courts have to be urged or pushed, 

or chastised or whatever, to follow those rulings. If they 
don't the result is e variety of sentencing that is meaningless. 


Cnee the court of appeals sets out directions in sentencing 
they should be followed by the lower courts. ihen this does 
not happen then the case should be appealed. This does not 
mean just to tinker with sentences(meaningless increases), 
but to follow the principles which are set out with respect 
to this. We are now getting some cases which give such 
guidelines. 


Recommendation 

At the end of the last question in direct examination of the 
victim, ask HOV DID THIS BOTHER YOU? Realize this will be a 
bad time for her because she has to now pull it all together 
and get ready for cross examination. 
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Evaluation of Workshop* 


We would like to thank the 54 participants who took the time to 
complete the evaluation forms. The comments made will be inval- 
uable to those planning future workshops on this topic. 


The comments presented here are an overview of those made and 
should be part of any future plans for an event such as the 
symposium. pect 


1. Time for networking and discussion“were the comments most 
often made. We find this comment especially gratifying. The 
purpose of this day was to demonstrate the need for networking 
and discussion,and that it was felt by all members of the 
group who help the survivor of sexual assault. 

The workshop was planned as an INITIAL event which would 
disseminate as much information as possible and demonstrate 
the possibilities for future event topics. 


2. Physical facilities, i.e. the need for NO SMOKING during the 
sessions, were a concern to many participants. 


3. Audience(professionals vs. nonprofessionals) and speakers(male 
vs. female). The reality is that both professionals and non- 
professionals, male and female, are involved in the care of 
the sexual assault survivor. Is there a need for an event 
which would be only female oriented? How do you feel about 
this? The comments, though in the minority, were included 
because even though not expressed some might have felt the 
same thing. 


4, A need for greater interaction between speakers and audience 
were felt by many participants. The next event,which would 
take place as a second step,would include round table discu- 
sions to meet this need. 


5. One comment on the apparent religious partisanship(by having 
the luncheon blessing said by one particular religion) raises 
a question for future events. At. this particular event, it 
seemed logical to ask a participant in the symposium to do 
this, NOT a particular religion. Many peouae give thanks as 
a way of life not as a particular way of religion. 


6. ilany comments on the need to keep working on the cooperative 
approach were made. 


7+ Include the organization on name tags. 


&. Sessions were most useful - workshops won hands done!!! 
The particular workshop of course was counselling as over 
50% of the participants attended it. A close runnerup was 
the Legal Froblems and rossibilities workshop. 


9. It is time to focus on practicalities and not as much on theory. 


* The complete analysis of respanses from the evaluation forms 
will be part of the report on the proceedings for the day. 
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10. This point is from the organizers of the event. Remember @ | 
that disabled members of the community may want to attend. 
ALLOW FOR THIS PROVISION IN YOUR BUDGET. In addition, the 
question of day care should be addressed. 


47 participants completed(at least in part) the overall rating 
form. Ratings are a percentage of those who responded to that 
particular item. 


1. Generally, How would you rate this conference? E 
88% rated the conference as good to excellent, with 69% of 
this group giving it the higher ratings. 11.9%* rated it as 
fair. 


2. Overall new information 

The emphasis of the conference was not particularly on new 
information as such, but making all related groups aware of 
the information each of the groups had which was relevant to 
their care of the sexual assault survivor. Therefore it was 
especially good to find that 76.1% gave this category a good 
to excellent rating, with 50% of the ratings in the higher 
ranges. 23.9% gave it a poor rating. 


3. Met my goals 
80% felt the symposium met their goals with 68.9% rating it 
good to very good(37.83). & 


4%. zducation materials received 
The cost of providing the education materials was a major 
expense for the symposium. Thus the 95.5% rating was especially 
important in supporting our decision to increase the cost 
that had been originally projected for them. 36.4% gave 
a rating of excellent and 34.1% gave a rating of very good. 


5. Cost effective 
Not as many people completed this section as the other four 
sections. What we meant was in terms of your time spent at 
the conference and what you got out of it taking into 
consideration, information, meeting your goals, educational 
materials, etc. Those rating this gave it good to very good 
to excellent(41%) with a total of 86.2% an thepositive range . 


Comment - on hindsight an inclusion of a section for demographic 
data would help us in analysis and determining the needs 
of specific groups for future events. Any feed back 
re your specific group would be appreciated. 


*(rounding of numbers may cause totals to not be-exactly 100,) 
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7:00 o’clock p.m. 


15th Floor Committee Room 

Regional Clerk’s Office 

119 King Street West 

Hamilton, Ontario 

* * NOTE CHANGE OF MEETING LOCATION ** 


q: GENERAL 2 


a) 
b) 


c) 


d) 


Declaration of Interest: Municipal Conflict of Interest Act 


Secretary’s Report of Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development 
Committee Meeting - October 30, 1991 


Purpose of Meeting 
- To discuss the draft Vision Statement prepared by staff 
- To discuss and provide direction to staff on process, timing and 


workplan matters for the remainder of the mandate. 


Chairman’s remarks 


ee BUSINESS ITEMS. 


2s1 


Draft Vision Statement 


Attachments: Draft Vision Statement with comments/suggested 
changes from the October 30, 1991 meeting 


Chairman’s Task Force on Agenda November 13, 1991 
Sustainable Development 


2.2 


Note: Please come prepared to discuss the community form and 
structure, and social and community life sections of the draft 
vision. 

Time alloted: 7:00 - 9:15 p.m. 


Timing, Process and Workplan 
Attachments: Draft 3 workplan and flowchart 


Time alloted: 9:15 - 9:30 p.m. 


3: FOR THE INFORMATION OF THE TASK FORCE 


a) 
b) 


c) 


d) 


e) 


Report: "Water Drives A Sustainable New Town". Landscape Architecture. 
Notes: "Tommorrow In Brief". The Futurist, 


Notes: "Outlook 92 And Beyond" - recent forecasts from The Futurist 
Magazine. 


Notice from the Hamilton Teacher’s Federation Newspaper. 


Recent Publications received. 


4. . OTHER BUSINESS 


4.1 


Report of the Sub-Committee on Sustainable Development Demonstration 
Project Criteria. 


Next Meeting: November 27, 1991 


Agenda Items: Draft Vision Statement discussion. 


SE ADJOURNMENT 
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SECRETARY'S REPORT 
OF THE CHAIRMAN'S TASK FORCE ON 
SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 


The Chairman's Task Force on Sustainable Development met at 7:00 p.m. on Wednesday, 
October 30, 1991, in Room 233, Hamilton City Hall. 


Present: J. McCulloch, B. McHattie, R. Korol, J. Walkem, 
S. Adam, M. Boyak, G. Simmons, L. Goshgarian, 
H. Jardine, J. MacDonald 


Absent with regrets: Chairman (Councillor) D. Ross, T. Cooke, 
D. Granger - Another Commitment 
J. Michaluk, J. Nriagu, P. Ashenhurst, 
D. Lamont, G. Smuk 


Also Present: B. Pearce, M. Hornell, M. Bekkering, M. Emo, 
M. Fischbuch, B. Poland, K. Pidsadny 


There was no quorum 30 minutes after the appointed time of the meeting. The Secretary 
to the Committee recorded the names of those present and the meeting stood adjourned. 
Those present discussed the agenda items informally. 


2 BUSINESS ITEMS 


wal Sustainable Development Demonstration Project Concept 


B. McHattie addressed the Committee on project concepts that may be 
undertaken in the Region. 


A presentation involved the misconception in society of Sustainable 
Development. By undertaking projects, the concept becomes "alive", the 
meaning is clarified, and a form of education takes place. 


Program suggestions were to develop evaluation criteria, to develop a scope 
le: partnership projects, community projects, and the marketing of these 
projects. 


Regional Chairman's Task Force Secretary's October 30, 1991 
On Sustainable Development Report 
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Such projects could be: 


a) Rails to Trails/East to West 

b) Farm Vacations/demonstration 
Cc) "Naturally Hamilton" Publication 
d) Natural Areas Inventory Project 
e) Regional Bike Committee Study 
f) Regional Composting Program 
g) Methane Gas Collection System. 


B. Korol, J. McDonald and L. Goshgarian volunteered to meet as a group to 
further discuss these project concepts. B. McHattie will provide a progress 
report to this Committee on the outcome of the groups discussion. 


Draft Vision Statement Discussion 

Committee discussed the draft Vision Statement. Suggestions were made on 
amending the content of the section "Community Form and Structure." Staff 
were directed to incorporate these comments, which will be presented to 
Committee in a format outlining what was discussed. 

Members agreed that the November 13, 1991 meeting will address the content 
of Social and Community Life. The November 27, 1991 meeting will address 
the content of The Economy. 


Timing, Process and Workplan 


This item will be discussed at the next meeting. 


4. OTHER BUSINESS 


Next meeting: 7:00 p.m., Wednesday, November 13, 1991 


15th Floor Committee Room, 
Regional Clerk's Office 


5. ADJOURNMENT 


The meeting adjourned at 9:50 p.m. 


Secretary 


2. 


j October 30, 1991 Bera) O49 
S 
(Draft Vision and Report Outline) 


A VISION FOR HAMILTON-WENTWORTH 
WHOM Shela N Gee CtOa bay 


a Introduction 


The introduction will outline the purpose of the report, which 
is, to introduce a draft vision to Regional Council and 
circulate it for public review and comment. The introduction 
will also provide general background information on the Task 
Force, why it was formed, its mandate, and makeup. Also 
provided will be a brief summary of public Participation 
activities to date. 


9 a Sustainable Development - The Basis for the Vision 


A brief outline explaining in straightforward terms the OFigin 
and meaning of the sustainable development concept, how it 
came to be the idea underlying the regional vision statement. 
Included will be an explaination of the links to ideas such 
as the healthy communities movement and notions of quality of 
life. 


32 The Sustainable Region: 


Hamilton-Wentworth is a major part 


of the human and  bio-physical 
ecosystem situated at the west end 
of Lake Ontario. Although” =1t 
functions as a whole, ate is 
convenient to consider its future in 
terms On. community form and 
structure, the economy, social and 


CzOem Meu ele tiny, WAS Lee, 
ecological/biophysical character. 


Community Form and Structure 


considered 
is an urbanized region 
population growth has 


Hamilton-Wentworth, 
as a whole, 
where 


stabilized at roughly 1/2 million* 


people. 


The regional settlement pattern is 
one of compact urban core areas 
surrounded by productive, 
organically farmed land threaded 
through with a continuous network of 
natural areas. 


As new urban development occurs, the 
rural landscape suffers minimal 
disruption; /urban form is sensitive 
to people’s needs and _ desires, 
maintaining community character and 
respecting §doth -our Seulturat wand 
natural heritage. 


—- reverse order 


~ es commun 


« 
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A Vision for Hamilton-Wentworth 


- Showld we work from a 20 year 
time frame ? Oe LW hy dace acs 


and: 


-Ils Hus hear: what doedform mtan? 


ae this be fhe target we On 


— maybe foo restrictive, Fassible "and 
en farm ractited’ Is 
sustainable” too ambiguous! fasscbiht 
of inserting examples. 

- ShoWda urban divehop min T be 
restricicad f TAL ex isting Ur beet 


avea? 

-Need fo maintain cstine tion 
befwetn urbananucd rurw with 
a firm boundary . 


\ /) 
- Since clevelop ment” means a 


valita pine i'm rovemnenr[ word 

"new (5 Cedundant. 

of Sevileue; stonQ@® 
rm is StuSiPVe... 
chevalier wri 


with: “Urban 


Just Tae physical choral? 


@ 


Urban areas are connected to — How are urban evens connected? 
rural “and “natural areas bringing by qrAanwonys ? tromeit? 
nature into the city and giving [e : > 
people easy and convenient access to Nhak is a GA ea Mig Be 


Sa stprer open countryside, 
conservation areas and continuous 
public open space along the bayshore 
and lakeshore. 


An integrated public transit 
system serves all of Hamilton- 
Wentworth in an affordable, 
efficient, and accessible way. 


Clean forms of transportation - Perha 5 should mas ‘minimal 
predominate, ard blic streets are po latri ing forms.. 

designed and franaged)to accomodate t wt if 
safely, public -Should be S pecifie abou Oo 


comfortably 
. transit, cyclists, pedestrians and “management metirr . 
be} automobiles as complementary forms — Change to ' Glad Does for 145 
: of movement. . of trans porta Tien 
The transportation system eve peadcstricn. 
access to all basic 


SE 6Y BSCE SEe aH) 

needs, and Bublic transit provides 

all citizens with easy access to 1" " | 

eexe activity areas, as well as —change ¢ core” fo major 5 metn 
neighbouring communities age more than Aown town. 

convenient and frequent inter- city = chan qe fo “neigh bour nag Pani iccon es 


transit connections. and a defor " Wa "2. inter-wrban 
traus;t.. 

Landy use sand s transportation » are : Tinee 

planned together to ensure that - Concern aDouT this Sen ; 


there is little need for automated 
travel to and from work. 


Major roads are designed to have 
minimal noise impacts on adjacent 
lands and to use where possible, 
routes that minimize damage to the 
natural and human environments. 


-~Whaf ates Aiesirne is clo we en 


Urban areas have great acsthe 
aesthetic beauty nae Ura Re fae pi cestri pate nen fp 
Wentwort as a whole as an Arvess nalksrol anc man- 


attractive skyline. eo ACE - 
Wiowed—more—clesely,—we—find—ehet - nof necessar 

Hamilton-Wentworth is made up of y 

integrated communities ~ !S Small scale” MUMAY » 

and neighbourhoods featuring a mix Suggested CAR 1S "now ig 
of land uses and activities where gur ntuighpborurs . 


people are able to reach on foot, TL Int hee Cgwla mite many 
destinations that satisfy daily fe 


ara oe work, services and. Provi leg of w hat nwt 
: ee front porches , back 
ia 


Foot access is facilitated by the 
presence of a central gathering 
place in each neighbourhood, where 
one can find essential services such 
as shopping, health care, education 
and recreation sited around a 
pedestrian oriented common open 

space. eo 


This ease of access gives everyone 
an. opportunity “to “participate. 1A 
every aspect of community life. 


Communities and neighbourhoods 
have a diverse mix and range of 
housing types and prices that let 
people remain in their community 
throughout their lives. 


This is true also for former -ntc fo more 2 ually jncune 


suburban industrial-business parks, wor and wx Shin jnou/trie| 
which have been re-developed as : es . 

small scale communities with pase o4 Phe V1 St Seetront hee 
residential and other activities Loman LAAT 


mixed in with workplaces. 
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The great diversity of 
generations and incomes in each 
neighbourhood has led to increased 
interaction between people. 


Citizens actively participate in 
community life and to a large extent 
control the pace and design of 
development. 


The land development decision-making 
process is easily understood and 
open to involvement by all. 


Politicians and public employees 
take the actions needed to achieve 
long term plans developed by the 
community. 


As a result, neighbourhood identity 
is particular to each community and 
its residents. 


Because people actively care for 
their communities they are concerned 


for one another’s welfare and there - 


i SmesanecyerOneminemeserests vats call 
times for all people. 


The Economy 


Hamilton-Wentworth is a 
revitalized, Vilbrant, vigourous 
community with a diverse economy 
INGO DIO rat aid akong hese). Wi binwaighsy 
industries based on DoLlLution 
control, reduction and prevention; 
waste management; secyclang; 
environmental education; life-long 
learning processes; and, community 
revitalization strategies. 


— This is not necettarily cmue 
ank tH ect - 


— Two idsow, both im ortanT, vol 
neces sari ly relate | 


The effective use and development of 
all community resources is ensured 
through the cooperative economic 
agenda setting process involving 
citizens, industry, government and 
labour. 


This ensures not only the effective 
use of land, labour, capital and 
other resources, but the continued 
improvement, development and 
retention of a skilled workforce 
through effective job-training and 
re-training programmes and the 
fostering of lifelong learning 
opportunities. 


Hamilton-Wentworth’s young adults no 
longer must move away to find 
employment opportunities. 


Ini) "this™ climate; | Haniiton— 
Wentworth is home to numerous firms 
that carry out research and 
development and manufacture in the 
high technology sector. 


These companies generate high tax 
revenues and are characterized by 
high production quality and worker 
PLOUUCtTIVvity, and innovative 
employment practices such as on- 
Site daycare, jobsharing, work-at- 
home arrangements, and cooperative, 
community-based job creation. 


Business and industry actively 
participate with government in 
advanced skill training programmes, 
including programmes designed to 
enhance employment accessibility for 
the physically and mentally 
challenged. 
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As well, Hamilton-Wentworth firms 
are at the forefront of energy 
efficiency and pollution control and 
prevention. 


Much of the waterfront is now used 
for new, clean, environmental 
industries. 


Agerculturem@ Vs) a, vital “and 
vibrant jSiewaie! of Hamilton- 
Wentworth’s economy. 


The farming community AS 
ec onom? ca liv viable and 
environmentally sensitive, capable 
(oie supporting family farming 


operations and able to market its 
products internationally. 


The farming community is in harmony 
with neighbouring urban areas using 
clean, Organic urban waste to 
enhance the soil. ; 


Prime agricultural land is 
recognized by all Hamilton-Wentworth 
residents as valuable and 
irreplaceable and strong policies 
and programs ensures eS 
preservacions for stood: “production 
purposes. 


Moreover, agricultural soils are 
improved through the widespread use 
of sustainable farm practices. 


Hamilton-Wentworth is now home 
to a whole new economic sector based 
on the biophysical resources of the 
region. 


In addition to “eco-tourism” and 
"eco-recreation", vacation farming 
is also an important new economic 
activity which ensures an enhanced 
profile for local agriculture: 


Social and Community Life 


Hamilton-Wentworth is a 
diverse, multi-cultural community 
that reduces inequities and provides 
maximum opportunity for individual 
and community well being including 
full. -participation in economic 
activity. 


People live longer in good health 
and disease and disability are being 
progressively reduced. 


People achieve their full health 
potential in a safe, non-violent 
environment that provides adequate 
income, housing, food and education, 
and a valued role to play in family, 
work and the community. 


People have access to affordable and 
appropriate health care, regardless 
of geography, income, age, gender, 
Or, cultural background: 


As well, Hamilton-Wentworth has 
healthy and vibrant cultura 
InStIeU tions and activities 
recognized for their contribution to 
community life and economic health, 
which reflects the Historical 
development of the community and the 
COntrLoucuo ms Ot Hamieewoul = 
Wentworth’s diverse population. 


wo 


Citizens of Hamilton-Wentworth 
take increasing responsibility for 
their own health, the development of 
civic values in themselves and their 
children, and public decision-making 
through "active participation in 
cooperative, region-wide community 
planning to set civic goals for 
health and quality of life. 


Although the formal education system 
is a leader in effective learning 
and excellence in teaching, a well- 
educated, literate population is 
viewed as a EOuaL community 
responsibilicy. 


All citizens are well-educated about 
sustainable development and quality 
of life issues and cultural 
institutions and groups advocate 
values consistent with environmental 
sustainability. 


Hamilton-Wentworth is a caring 
community where immigrants, refugees 
and ex-offenders are integrated into 
the community, and where appropriate 
Support is provided to children, the 


disabled, ex-psychiatric patients 


and the elderly. 


People’s access to government is 
made easier by a decentralized mode 
Ot soubilae administration which 
undertakes small scale community 
development projects stressing such 
things as neighbourhood regeneration 
andy jOo-craininc. 
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Ecolo Biophysical Character 


Hamilton-Wentworth is an 
environmentally conscious community 
where our children and future 
generations are able to breathe 
fresh air, swim in clean streams and 
lakes and have ample opportunity to 
observe and experience the wonders 
of the natural world. 


A major part of this is the 
protected system of natural areas 
threading throughout the region, 


that are used to preserve and in 


some cases rehabilitate the natural 
ecosystems of Hamilton-Wentworth. 


This "greenway" provides corridors 
for wildlife to move throughout the 
region, enhancing their ability to 
reproduce and find food and shelter. 


The greenway enables residents to 
have access to a continuous network 
of natural areas throughout 
Hamilton-Wentworth, in a way that 
ensures that human recreation does 
not threaten the functioning of 
ecological processes. 


Recreation and the needs of wildlife 
for a protected habitat co-exist. 


Hamilton-Wentworth is a 
community that does not tolerate 
ecological degradation. 


Waste-reduction, energy-efficiency 
and respect for ecological processes 
characterize ald aspects of 
community life and decision making 
from businesses and industry to the 
design of new neighbourhoods. 


ak 


All citizens participate in the 
enforcement Or necessary 
environmental regulations and the 
education of others on known means 
and methods of living more 
harmoniously with the natural world. 


Stringent policies and procedures 
are in place to ensure that land 
development, Grensportation 
planning, and public works occur in 
a way that preserves the NL TERS 
of ecological processes. 


Hamilton-Wentworth has become 
a model for other communities in the 
way in which it integrates short- 
term economic benefits, long-term 
environmental and social costs and 
indirect economic costs, in its 
evaluation of public and private 
initiatives. 


Hamilton-Wentworth’s neighbourhoods 
are models of environmentally- 
sensitive community design, 
stressing energy-efficiency, waste- 
reduction and respect for the 
natural world, as well as satisfying 
the human need for space, privacy, 
safety, excitement and aesthetic 
appeal. 


eZ. 


How do we get there from here? 


This section will outline the process of public circulation 
and consultation and upcoming steps in the process including 
review and adoption by Regional Council, Task Force strategic 
Planning, and opportunities for more public participation. 
It will stress that the Task Force is asking citizens to 
review the vision for its overall content, as well as to 
Suggest general principles that can be attached to the final 
vision for presentation to Regional Council. These principles 
will provide more detailed guidence for implementing the 
vision statement. This section will also outline the Regional 
policy processes that will be guided by the vision, including 
the Regional Official Plan, the Economic Strategy, and the 
budget setting process. This outline will include a 
description of the relationship of the ongoing Task Force work 
to these processes, as well as other initiatives the Task 
Force may decide to undertake to implement the vision, in 
cooperation with organizations in the regional community. 
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REGIONAL CHAIRMAN’S TASK FORCE 
ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 


WORKPLAN UPDATE: PHASE 2 & 3 
(draft 3) 


_ PHASE 2: VISION PREPARATION AND ADOPTION (October, 1991 to May 
1992) 


if, Preparation of the draft Vision Statement 


Purpose: to reach consensus on the text of a draft vision statement and a set of guiding 
principles to be appended. 


Components: 
i) Task Force to arrive at consensus on vision content and a list of principles to be 
ee) appended, and approving a draft vision statement for public circulation. 


Timing: to be completed by the end of November, 1992. 


Staff: Staff to prepare successive drafts of the vision statement as directed 
by the Task Force. 


ii) Staff to prepare a notice to community organizations notifying them of the 
upcoming draft vision statement circulation and the timing of the public 
consultation process. 

Timing: @ - November 15, 1991. 

iii) Staff to present status reports to the Task Force on the progress of the Regional 
Official Plan review, and other pertinent projects including work on watershed 
planning, human services planning and the budget process. 

Timing: @ - December 11, 1991 


iv) Staff to prepare action report to new Regional Council, to re-appoint members to 
the Task Force and extend the mandate to the end of December, 1992. 


Timing: Regional Council meeting in mid-December, 1991. 


2. 


Publication/Circulation of draft Regional Vision Statement. 


Purpose: to publish and circulate the draft vision statement to the citizens of Hamilton- 
Wentworth, local authorities and public bodies, and gather in comments. 


Components: 


=) 


ii) 


iii) 


iv) 


v) 


Staff to prepare an information report for approval of Task Force, directed to the 
Economic Development and Planning Committee and Regional Council, presenting 
the draft Regional Vision Statement and giving notification of public circulation. 


Timing: @ - Regional Council meeting in mid-December, 1991. 
Staff to prepare a newspaper insert (newsletter or broadsheet) for distribution 


through local papers, to community organizations, through libraries and community 
centres. Staff also to prepare a press release. 


Timing: preparation to occur over December, 1991 for publication in early 
January, 1992. 
Staff: Technical staff to prepare text for outside printing. 


Staff to arrange special public hearing(s) of the Task Force where individual 
citizens and representatives of community organizations will be able to present 
(either verbally or in written form) their comments, concerns and ideas on the draft 
vision statement and guiding principles. 


Timing: @ - late February/early March. 

Staff: staff to schedule formal presentations to the Task Force. 

Task Force members and staff to give overview presentations on draft vision 
statement to area municipal councils, interested community organizations, and 
committees of Regional Council (Finance and Personel, Health and Social Services, 
Engineering Services, and Transportation Services). 


Timing: over January/February, 1992. 


Staff to prepare summary report on comments gathered during public circulation 
exercise. 


Timing: Task Force meeting on March 18, 1992. 


)e 
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3. 


Revision and adoption of Final Vision Statement. 


Purpose: to obtain Regional Council approval and adoption of the vision statement. 


Components: 


i) 


ii) 


iii) 


iv) 


Task Force to review draft vision in light of public comments and to amend as 
necessary. 


Timing: March, 1992. 


Staff to prepare final text of Regional Vision Statement and draft report for Task 
Force consideration. 


Timing: Task Force meeting on April 15, 1992. 

Task Force report recommending adoption of Regional Vision Statement to go to 
the Economic Development and Planning Committee and Regional Council for 
approval and adoption as guiding framework for new Regional Official Plan, new 
Regional Economic Strategy and Regional budgetary process and other Regional 
initiatives. 

Timing: @ - Regional Council meeting in early May, 1992. 


Staff to publish the final vision statement for public distribution, along with a 
press release. 


Timing: preparation to occur in May/June, 1992. 
Staff: Technical staff to prepare text for outside printing. 


PHASE 3: IMPLEMENTATION PLANNING AND STRATEGY DEVELOPMENT 


1. 


Design Sustainable Hamilton-Wentworth Strategy(ies). 


Purpose: I. to set out practical, concrete steps to be undertaken by Regional 


Components: 


i) 


government in association with area municipal governments and other 
agencies and organizations, to implement the Regional Vision Statement as 
adopted by Regional Council, identifying specific goals, measurable targets, 
timelines, responsibilities and budgetary implications. 


2. to consider mechanisms to coordinate the implementation of the 
Sustainable Hamilton-Wentworth Strategy, including mechanisms for 
monitoring and reporting to Regional Council. 


Task Force forms implementation teams to be jointly chaired by two Task Force 
members, and made up of two or three citizen volunteers, and appropriate Regional 
staff and representatives from outside agencies and organizations, to develop 


ii) 


2. 


4 


strategies to implement the Regional Vision Statement. The number of teams 
could range from as few as three (one for each of Economy, Environment, and 
Community) to as many as eight (representing the working group topical 
breakdown). Implementation teams will recommend/comment on policy ideas for 


the R.O.P., recommend/comment on criteria for the budgetary process, and 


recommend/comment on strategies and actions for the Economic Strategy, as well 
as develop strategies in areas within or outside Regional jurisdiction. 


Timing: @ - Task Force to give general direction to staff on approach at 
December 11, 1991 meeting. 


Design of terms of reference and membership selection to occur over 
January/February, 1992. 


First meetings of implementation teams in mid March, 1992. 


Staff: — once the number of implementation teams is determined, staff 
coordinators will be assigned by the Planning and Development 
Department. 


Implementation teams to design strategies and prepare final reports for 
presentation to the Task Force. 


Timing: @ - strategies brought into conformity with adopted Regional Vision 
Statement in mid-May, 1992. - 


Final reports submitted to the Task Force by the end of July, 1992. 
Staff: one staff coordinator/representative on each team responsible for 


preparing the final report. 


Consolidation and Adoption of Sustainable Hamilton-Wentworth Strategy. 


Purpose: to obtain Regional Council approval and adoption of the Sustainable Hamilton- 
Wentworth Strategy. 


Components: 


i) 


ii) 


iii) 


Task Force to review and consolidate strategy reports and develop terms of 
reference for an implementation coordinating mechanism, for release for public 
review. 

Timing: over August and September, 1992. 

Draft strategy circulated for public review and comment. 

Timing: @ - Task Force public hearings in mid-October, 1992. 

Task Force to revise strategy in light of public consultation. 


Timing: mid-November, 1992. 


iv) 


A 


Action report goes forward recommending that Regional Council adopt the 
Sustainable Hamilton-Wentworth Strategy and establish the coordinating 
mechanism as proposed. 


Timing: @ - early to mid-December, 1992. 


PARALLEL REGIONAL STAFF IMPLEMENTATION PROCESS 


Review and update of the Regional Official Plan. 


Purpose: to ensure that the new official plan is structured and contains policies and 
regulations that will implement the Regional Vision Statement. 


Components: 


i) 


ii) 


iii) 


iv) 


v) 


vi) 


Staff to. present a status report on the findings of the review process to date 
including area municipal comments, other agency comments, and internal 
assessments on the effectiveness of implementation, the structure of the plan and 
the current validity of its basic assumptions. 


Timing: @ - December 11, 1991. 


Staff to present to the Task Force, a process and principles for developing a 
new/revised regional official plan, including a workplan setting out the tie-in 
between policy development for the R.O.P. and Task Force implementation teams. 
Task Force to respond with direction. | 


Timing: @ - March 18, 1992. 


Staff to receive adopted Regional Vision Statement and develop policy options in 
accordance. 


Timing: @ - mid-May, 1992. 


Staff to present draft proposed policies to the Task Force - and/or appropriate 
implementation team(s) - for review and comment. 


Timing: @ - July 15, 1992. 


Staff to present draft R.O.P. to Task Force, revised in light of public consultation, 
for review and approval. 


Timing: @ - November 18, 1992. 


Action report with revised/new R.O.P. presented to Regional Council for approval 
and adoption. 


Timing: @ - mid-December, 1992. 


2. 


Review and update of the Regional Economic Strategy. 


Purpose: to ensure that the new economic strategy is structured and contains actions that 
will implement the Regional Vision Statement. 


Components: 


i) 


ii) 


iii) 


iv) 


v) 


vi) 


3. 


Staff to present to the Task Force, the review findings including assessments of the 
effectiveness of the strategy, structure of the strategy and the current validity of 
its basic assumptions. 


Timing: @ - February 12, 1992. 


Staff to present a workplan to the Task Force for the development of a new or 
updated Economic Strategy including tie-in with Task Force implementation team. 


Timing: @ - February 12, 1992. 

Staff to receive adopted Regional Vision Statement and develop strategy options in 
accordance, and to present proposed scope and general goals of strategy to the Task 
Force. 

Timing: @ - mid-May, 1992. 


Staff to present draft strategy to Task Force - and/or appropriate implementation 
team(s) - for review and comment. ~ 


Timing: @ - August 12, 1992. 


Staff to present revised strategy (following public consultation) to Task Force for 
review and approval. 


Timing: @ - November 18, 1992. 


Action report with new/revised economic strategy presented to Regional Council for 
approval and adoption. 


Timing: @ - mid-December, 1992. 


Regional Budget process review. 


Purpose: to review the existing regional budget process in light of the aims of sustainable 
development. 


Components: 


1) 


Staff to present terms of reference for a review of the Regional budgetary process 
to the Task Force for comment and approval. 


Timing: @ - December 11, 1991. 


ii) 


ii) 


Staff to present a report to the Task Force on the findings of the review. 
Timing: @ - March 18, 1992. 


Task Force to designate appropriate implementation team to develop Regional 
Budget criteria consistent with the regional vision statement. 


Timing: work to commence in mid-March. | 


Water drives a 
sustainable new town 


BY ROBERT L. THAYER, JR. 


Our firm, CoDesign, of Davis, Cali- 
fornia, is working with architect 
Andres Duany in an effort to form 
a new town of 12,000 in Nance 
Canyon near Chico, California. 
Early drawings bear the neo-tra- 
ditional markings of Duany and his 


Miami firm, DPZ Associ- 
ates. There are narrow 
streets, a walking-scale 
town center and houses 
in period styles. But be- 
neath the design, one 
factor drives the entire 
outcome: water. 

Nearly all of ourteam’s 
challenges derived from 
water. How would we 
dispose of more than 1.2 
million gallons of re- 
claimed wastewater per 
day? Where does it goina 
semi-arid savanna with 
scattered oaks, thin soil 
and dry grasses? 

After years of design- 
ing “appropriate” land- 
scape treatments for open 
spaces in semi-arid places, 
CoDesign had to address 
the need for 350 highly 
irrigated acres—a “pri- 
mary hydrozone” includ- 
ing lawns and ornamen- 
tal landscaped areas— 
along with surface ponds 
to dispose of treated 
sewage effluent. (In a site 
fashioned with water 
conservation in mind, 
landscapes should be di- 
vided into four hydroz- 
ones with separate irri- 
gation requirements. 
“Primary hydrozones” 
are areas such as lawns, 
the edges of swimming 
pools and vegetable gar- 
dens, where people live 
and play. “Secondary 
hydrozones” are buffer or 
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flower beds, meant to be 
seen but not trod upon. 
These need only half as 
much irrigation as pri- 
mary hydrozones. “Mini- 
mal hydrozones” feature 
drought-tolerant or na- 
tive plants that require 
little watering; examples 
include median strips. 
“Elemental hydrozones” 
need no irrigation beyond 
rainfall. This last category 
ranges from gravel lots 
to natural areas.) 

In addition, we had to 
preserve ecological integ- 
rity in the dry foothills 
while protecting the new 
town from wildfire. Could 
we really save a delicate 
hydrological system, es- 
sential to the site’s visual 
appeal as well as home to 
several endangered spe- 
cies? How should we han- 
dle stormwater and run- 
off from 10 square miles? 
Could we mix treated 
effluent and stormwater 
in the same ponds and 
drainage channels? 

Planning this 6,450- 
acre new town with DPZ 
and a team of experts took 
place in two separate 
weeks of intense design 
charettes, each led by 
Duany. Others included 
CoDesign principals 
Kerry Dawson, ASLA, 
and Jim Zanetto; techno- 
futurist Stewart Brand; 
Berkeley rural develop- 


and “avant-gardener” 
Barbara Stauffacher 
Solomon. 

CoDesign spearheaded 
the site analysis and land- 
scape planning after Jim 
Jokerst, a restoration 
biologist with Jones & 
Stokes environmental 
consultants of Sacra- 
mento, mapped the wet- 
lands that dominated the 
site. I worked with 
Ronald Crites of Nolte & 
Associates of Sacra- 
mento, civil engineers, 
pioneers of man-made 
wetlands for treating 
sewage effluent. 

The low foothills are 
characterized by thin 
voleanic mud-flow and 
breccia soils, blue oak 
savanna and woodlands. 
Natural drainage slices 
the site into rocky mesas 
with convoluted edges. 
Punctuating the site are 
hundreds of vernal pools 
that fill after each rain, 
then slowly evaporate 
when dry weather ar- 
rives. These vernal pools 
and the seasonal drain- 
age, including Nance 
Canyon Creek, create a 
fragile surface hydrology, 
much of which now quali- 
fies for federal wetlands 
protection. 

The master plan that 
resulted features DPZ’s 
well-known planning 
style. Yet our team al- 


acter of the drainage net- 
work to assert itself, con- 
straining Duany’s grids to 
mesa tops and away from 
the vernal pools. Nearly 
the entire drainage net- 
work will be kept as open 
space traversed only by 
bicycle and foot paths and 
occasional road crossings. 

All told it takes 400 
acres to treat the sewage 
produced by 12,000 
people. The 1,500 acre- 
feet of human wastewa- 
ter effluent per year will 
be treated in gravel-and- 
marsh-plant wetlands 
that double as wildlife 
habitat. Cleansed waste- 
water will be pumped 
through a gray-water 
system to irmgate 68 
acres of parks, 42 acres of 
school grounds, 20 miles 
of major roadways and 


transit corridors and 175° 


acres of wetlands, wild- 
life and recreation ponds 
—including the treat- 
ment ponds themselves. 
Runoff will be impounded 
by large downstream 
basins and small check 
dams, increasing seasonal 
wetlands for wildlife 
habitat. 

Irrigation will help re- 
duce fire danger in secon- 
dary-hydrozones around 
the mesa-top communi- 
ties. However, more than 
four-fifths of the nearly 
6,500 acres will remain 


Nance Canyon landscape 
must absorb 1.2 million gai- 
lons of treated wastewater 
daily. 


no irrigation. About half 
of this natural area will 
be set aside as an ecologi- 
cal reserve with re- 
stricted access. The other 
half remains as open space 
in the drainage corridors. 

Water supplies for the 
new town, estimated to 
be about 2,000 acre-feet 
per year, will come from 
600-foot-deep wells. For- 
tunately, water from 
nearby volcanic aquifers 
will be ample. Nance 
Canyon will nonetheless 
use nearly every viable 
water-saving technique. 
Sewage efitluent will be 
the source of all landscape 
irrigation. All houses will 
be fitted with low-flow, 
water-saving devices. 
Point-source infiltration 
of storm runoff will occur 
at each building. Porous 
paving is planned for low- 
use paths, walks and 
roads. 

The project isn’t per- 
fect. Water supplies for 
the new town will have to 
draw on existing aquifers. 
But most water will be 


recycled at least once. | 


The native hydrology will 
be painstakingly pre- 
served. Our clients have 
demonstrated their con- 
cern with what I call 
hydroecology. Our team 
is convinced we are map- 
ping tomorrow’s sustain- 
able communities. 


Robert L. Thayer, Jr., 


FASLA, is a professor of | 


landscape architecture at 


the University of Califor- | 


nia at Davis and a part- 
ner in CoDesign, a mul- 
tidisciplinary landscape 
architecture, archictec- 
ture and planning firm. 
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TOMORSOW IN BRIEF 


| Biofeedback 
e ‘For Space Sickness 

first few days of space missions, 

says psychophysiologist Neal E. 


Miller of Yale University. Medica- 
tions often cause undesirable 


so Miller is experimenting with 
biofeedback, or Autogenic- 
Feedback Training (AFT), a 
method that teaches the astro- 
nauts to monitor and control their 
early symptoms of motion sick- 


two astronauts who received 

4 _ AFT training avoided vomiting, 
, while two without AFT training 

did not. 


Nosing Your Way 
Around Munich 


Environmental officials in Munich 
are developing an “odor map” 
that will heip identify problem 
areas in the city. Volunteer scent 
detectives have been smelling 
their way through town, trying to 

| discover why certain streets — 

| smell “fishy” or otherwise dis- 
agreeable while some parts of 
the city are sweeter. The goalis 

| to determine the types of smells, 
whether they are chronic or tem- 
porary, and where they are com- 
ing from, so that the bad smeils 
can be eliminated. 


Tools for Handywomen 


_ Lightweight materials now being 

. used in power tools will allow 

; More women to become “do-it- 
yourselfers,” predicts a report by 
Frost & Sullivan, a market- 

. research firm based in London 
and New York. Most electric por- 
table power tools are purchased 
for use in the home, and most 


| Nearly haif of all astronauts have | 
| suffered some symptoms of mo- | 
tion sickness, particularly in the | 


side effects, such as drowsiness, | ° 


ness. Miller's method has been | 
tested in space once so far: the - 


Free bike makes city travel easy. 


Public Bikes in Denmark 


' Bicycles may increasingly be the 

, vehicle of choice in congested 

| Cities. Five thousand free bi- 
cycles were made available in 

| downtown Copenhagen this year 
to give business people, tourists, 
and anyone elise easy access 
to the city. The bikes are stur- 
dily constructed, with solid, 

| puncture-proof tires. Riders 


Woman inspects light but durable demolition hammer manufactured by 
Kango, Ltd., in Peterborough, England. 


buyers are men. Manufacturers 
hope that the lighter, more effi- 
cient drills, saws, grinders, and 
other tools will widen their appeal 
to handywomen. Since such 
tools also benefit the construc- 
tion industry and metal working, 
more women may be drawn to 
these occupations as well. 


ROYAL DANISH MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


leave a $4 deposit, refunded 
when they return the bike to a 
stand. The project, designed to 
reduce auto traffic in the city 
center, was the idea of econo- 
mist Morten Sadolin and chiro- 
practor Ole Wessung and was 
funded by sponsors and by ad- 
vertisers buying space on the 
bikes’ frames. 


Forensic Accounting 


A new occupation has 
emerged to unravel com- 
plicated financial myster- 
ies ranging from fraudu- 
lent insurance claims to 
money-laundering rack- 
ets. Forensic or investi- 
gative accounting has 
experienced rapid growth since 
the end of the 1980s, due to 
increased competition, the 
merger frenzy, white-collar 
crimes, and the savings-and- 
loan crisis, says Max Messmer, 


| Chairman and CEO of Robert 
| Half International Inc., a recruit- 


ment firm for accounting, finan- 
cial, and information-systems 
professionals. Messmer says 
his firm is increasingly filling 
requests for “certified fraud 
examiners” and for accountants 
with FBI experience. “The in- 
creased number of business 
failures and the complexity sur- 
rounding them have created 
today’s high demand for forensic 
accounting specialists,” he says. 


Repairing the 
Sun’s Damage 
A “morning-after” pill may one 
day be developed that can repair | 
the sun’s damage to the skin. 
Bio-organic chemist John- 
Stephen A. Taylor of Washington ‘ 
University in St. Louis has syn- 
thesized sunlight-damaged DNA 
and inserted it into normal DNA 
in order to study the processes 
that lead to cancer. His work 
could produce a more effective 
sunscreen or even a drug that 
reverses the damage. The de- 
pletion of the ozone layer means 
that more people will be suscep- 
tible to skin cancer. With a50% 
depletion of the ozone layer, 
says Taylor, it would take only 
10 minutes to effect the same 
amount of DNA damage that 
would occur in an hour with no 
ozone depletion. 


NORTHWEST QUALITY INNOVATIONS 


Shoes are made from a variety of 
recycled wastes. 


Shoes Made from Trash 


The next shoes you buy might 
be made out of garbage. Walking | 
shoes designed and distributed 
by Northwest Quality Innova- 
tions of Lake Oswego, Oregon, 
are made with scrap plastic from 
diapers, tires, and foam rubber, 
as well as sawdust, paper bags, 
and coffee filters. The DejaShoe™ 
hit the market running last spring 
and may make it to stores 
throughout the United States in 
the near future. 


For more information, see “Sources, Tomorrow in Brief” on page 47 of this issue. 
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Texas Government 
Goes Underground 


| Anew extension to the capitol in 

| Austin, Texas, will take four 
acres of land and be four stories 
tall but won’t change the land- 
scape. The Capitol Extension is 
going underground. Now under 
construction, the extension was 
designed to be extremely energy 
efficient, easily passing the 
state’s strict new standards. 


Solar power that you can strap on 
your back. 


- Solar Backpack 


Hikers and other ruggec indi- 
vidualists can now carry their 

' electric power with them on their 

| backs. A portable solar-power 

system called Chargeabout pro- 

' duces power even when less 

| than 10% of midday sun is avail- 
able. The device could benefit 
scientific expeditions in the 

' mountains or deserts, where 
electricity is needed to power 
film, recording, and communica- 
tions equipment in arduous 
climatic conditions. Chargeabout 
was developed by Solabak Lim- 
ited of Buckinghamsnire, En- 
gland. 
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Excavation under way jor underground extension of Texas capitol. 


- Predicting Arctic-ice 


' down frequently. 


Among the energy-saving fea- 
tures: direct digital control 
system for thermostats, high-effi- 
ciency fan motors and fluores- 
cent lighting, double-glazed 
skylights, and occupant sensors 
for controlling ventilation. The 
underground design should save 
about $86,000 a year in energy 
costs compared with an above- 
ground design. Construction 
should be completed in late 
1992. = | 


Movement 


An Ice Data and Forecasting 
System developed by Battelle 
laboratories can monitor and 
predict the movement of arctic 
ice, providing information that 
could save millions of dollars a 
year for marine and offshore 
drilling operations. The system 
uses satellite radar to track ice 
movements and weather condi- 
tions, which, because they are 
so hard to predict, cause marine | 
and drilling operations to shut 


Computer Model | 
For Fires 
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Smoke inhalation is the primary | 
culprit in fire-related deaths. 
Now, a computer model de- 
veloped at the University of Day- | 
ton may heip save lives by pre- | 
dicting the spread of fire and the 
flow of smoke and toxic gases 
produced by furniture on fire. 
Using the furniture-fire model, 
“manufacturers may be able to 
evaluate materials that are de- | 
veloped to be safer or more fire | 
retardant or to burn without the | 
fire getting too big,” says physi- » 
cist Mark Dietenberger, the 
model's developer. The model 
predicts how a fire spreads on 
furniture, how much heat is re- 
leased, and how much of the 
byproducts, such as soot and 
carbon monoxide, rises to the 
tops of rooms where fires can 
grow out of control. 
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Braille Menu 


One of the next hot trends in food 
service will be to make disabled 
persons fee! more weicome in 
restaurants, predicts The Food 
Channel, a newsletter focusing 
on futures in the grocery, restau- 
rant, and food-development in- 
dustries. For instance, the 
Shoney's restaurant chain is 
currently testing braille menus 
designed by the Tennessee 
School for the Blind. !f the test 
succeeds, the chain will consider 
expanding the menus beyond 
the first 42 test locations. 
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Labor Flexibility 
is Spreading 


Flexible or irregular forms of 
work such as part-time, tempo- 
rary, contracted, agency-based 
work, and self-employment are 
on the rise in industrialized 
economies, says labor re- 
searcher Noe! Whiteside of the 
University of Bristol. Much of this 
flexibility is the result of organiza- 
tional restructuring: More- 
streamlined businesses tend to 
hire part-time help only when 
customer demand increases or 
to contract expensive specialists 
when a particular project calls for 
one. 


JACK DYKINGA / AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE. USDA 


Microbiologist David Rockhold harvests potato tubers altered with 


non-potato genes. 


Designer Potatoes 


Future potatoes may profit from 
the genes of moths, chicken 
eggs, and other non-potato 
species. U.S. Department of 
Agriculture researchers are ex- 
penmenting with six potentially 
useful genes that can help potato 
growers avoid biack bruises on 
their crops or enable them to 


For more information, see “Sources, Tomorrow in Brief” on page 47 of this issue. 


ward off diseases and pests 
without using chemicals. For 
instance, chicken eggs contain 
an antibacterial gene that pro- 
tects the embryos until the chicks 
develop immune systems; the 
gene could be used to defend 
potatoes from soft rot and ring 
rot. two major diseases. 


The forecasts in Outlook 92 appeared during the past year in THE FUTURIST magazine. They come 
froma variety of sources and authors and do not necessarily reflect the views of the editors of THE 
FUTURIST or of the World Future Society. 

While some of the forecasts in Outlook ’92 are specific predictions about 
the future (such as how many people will be infected with the AIDS-causing 
human immunodeficiency virus by the year 2000), many others are more 
broadly speculative in nature, indicating where the world may be headed. 
These forecasts were chosen because they are thought-provoking and help 
readers consider some of the possible alternatives of the future. 

The forecasts in Outlook ‘92 do not convey an overall sense of either 
optimism or pessimism about the future. They are not meant to. The forecasts, 
in aggregate, reflect the fact that, in the future, some things will be better, 
some things will be worse, and some things will simply be different. 

Details of the forecasts in Outlook ’92 may be found in the issue of THE FUTURIST indicated at “ 
the end of each entry, on the page number listed. The names indicate the author ofa feature article, 
items without an author’s name come from departments in the magazine such as Tomorrow in Brief, 


Future Scope, Future Active, or World Trends & Forecasts. 


Inside Outlook 


Water Wars Ahead for U.S. 
see ENVIRONMENT ANO RESOURCES 


From Small Businesses to Microbusinesses 
see BUSINESS AND THE ECONOMY 


40 Million AIDS Infections by the Year 2000 


see HEALTH 


Giant Asteroid Expected to Collide with Earth 
see SPACE 


Tomorrow's “Information Jukeboxes” 
see AUTOMATION AND COMPUTERS 


Electrical Facilities: A Future Target for Terrorists 
see ENERGY 
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Automation AND COMPUTERS 


@ “Information jukeboxes” — intelligent 
machines that integrate a myriad of information 
technologies and capabilities such as the tele- 
phone, fax, and computer — will soon be com- 
mon in business offices. 

— Bleecker, Jan/Feb ‘91, p. 20 


e@ Computers will increasingly be used for 
decision making by groups. Computer- 
mediated decision making allows 
more members of a group to 
participate, rather than just 
a few aggressive talkers domi- 
nating discussion, as often occurs 
in face-to-face groups. 

— Mar/Apr ‘91, p. 5 


e Information “superhighways” 
connected by fiber-optic cable will 
link scientists, business people, 
educators, and students. Current 
computer networks only link a few com- 
puters; in the future, everyone could log on. 

— Gore, Jan/Feb ’91, p. 21 


@ In the near future, computers will be pro- 
gammed to generate simple but entertaining 
children’s stories and do a significant amount 
of work on mysteries, thrillers, and other genre 
fiction. — May/Jun '91, p. 5 


@ The increased use of robots, CAD/CAM, 
and flexible manufacturing complexes will allow 
many companies to cut their work forces by up 
to one-third. 

— Cetron and Davies, Sep/Oct ’91, p. 16 


OAVIO R. LAMPE / THE MIT REPORT 
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e Artificial intelligence (AI) promises a new 
industrial revolution by the turn of the century. 
By the year 2000, AI will affect 60%-90% of the 
jobs in large organizations, augmenting, dis- 
placing, downgrading, and even eliminating 
workers. 

— Coates and Jarratt, May/Jun ’91, p. 16 


@ Scientists increasingly will use sound to 
represent and analyze the immense amounts of 
data generated by supercomputer simulations. 
Sound provides an additional pathway into the 
brain for information and reinforces or adds to 
what the visuals show. — Jul/Aug ‘91, p. 8 


BS usiness AND THE ECONOMY 


e “Microbusinesses” — entrepreneurial ven- 
tures started up by people displaced by com- 
panies’ restructuring — will be common in the 
early twenty-first century. —Jul/Aug’91,p.55 


@ By 2000 or so, all national currencies will 
be convertible, following a model similar to the 
European Community's Exchange Rate 
Mechanism. 

— Cetron and Davies, Sep/Oct ‘91, p. 19 


@ The increase in capital movement among 
countnes will result in more mergers and ac- 
quisitions, witha growing number of countries 
involved. 

— Coates and Jarratt, May/Jun ‘91, p. 14 
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@ The widening technology gap will aggra- 
vate the disparity in North-South trade, with 
the developed nations of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere supplying more and more high-tech 
goods. — Cetron and Davies, Sep/Oct ‘91, p. 15 


@ By 2000, most former Eastern European 
Bloc countries will be associate members of the 
European Community. 

— Cetron and Davies, Sep/Oct ‘91, p. 19 


Worx AND CAREERS 


@ Downsizing will reshuffle the work-force 
deck, creating a new business culture in which 
most people, as well as having more than one 
career, will have been laid off at least once, can 
expect to be laid off again, and are likely to 
behave as if their current jobs are fleeting. 

— Coates and Jarratt, May/Jun ‘91, p. 19 


@ Health-related jobs will 
comprise seven out of 10 of 
the fastest-growing jobs in 
the United States during the 
next decade. © 

— Jul/Aug ‘91, p. 49 


e Paralegals will be the fastest-growing job 
category in the 1990s, increasing in number by 
75%. — Jul/Aug ‘91, p. 49 


e The U.S. work force will grow increasingly 
diverse, as women, minorities, and immigrants 
account for the majority of new workers in the 
1990s. — Coates and Jarratt, May/Jun ‘91, p. 10 


T ecHNOLOGY 


e Grocery stores may soon deliver orders 
along routes and leave the food in refrigerated 
mailboxes that shut automatically, to be opened 
only by a coded plastic card when the house- 
holder returns home. — Jul/Aug 91, p. 5 


@ Video cameras the size of postage stamps 
— utilizing image sensors with other camera 
electronics on a single silicon chip — will be 
manufactured for less than $50. 

— Jul/Aug ’91, p. 5 


NOAA / NWS 


_@ A state-of-the-art weather radar system 
could warn of a tornado forming miles above 
the earth as much as 20 minutes before it reaches 
ground. — Jan/Feb '91, p. 3 


@ Public libraries may increasingly be re- 
placed by technologies that integrate informa- 
tion sources and make them more accessible to 
individuals. — Cordell, Mar/Apr ‘91, p. 24 


@ Telephones that instantly translate toreign 
languages may emerge within the next 20 years. 
—< iViariApr 91, psd 


or 
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e Paging devices will grow rapidly in number 
and importance as they merge with information 
technologies that offer news headlines, stock 
quotes, sports scores, and weather. 

— MariApr 91. p. 6 
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H EALTH 


® According to the World Health Organiza- 
tion, the AIDS-causing human immunodefi- 
ciency virus will have infected up to 40 million 
people by 2000. 
— Cetron and Davies, Sep/Oct ’91, p. 12 


@ AIDS is rapidly becoming a women’s dis- 
ease. By the middle of this decade, the number 
of HIV-infected women will overtake the 
number of infected men worldwide. In sub- 
Saharan Africa, the number of women with HIV 
has already surpassed that of men. 

. — Nov/Dec ’90, p. 5 


@ Blacks and the poor will be especially hard 
hit by the AIDS epidemic in the United States. 
Some 15% of all blacks aged 15 to 50 will carry 
the AIDS-causing virus by 2002. 

— Mar/Apr '91, p. 47 


® The concept of death will be reevaluated 
in light of technologies that enable vital organs 
to function indefinitely. Even “brain death” 
may not be the final criterion for the end of 
human life; while an artificial brain is not cur- 
rently possible, a walking and thinking person 
who has one in the future would certainly be 
considered “alive.” — Nov/Dec ‘90, p. 37 


e Asmoreand more diseases are conquered, 
no death may be called “natural” in the future. 
Just as plagues once viewed as “the will of the 
gods” are now understood as the preventable 
results of poor hygiene, future ailments will be 
prevented by genetic or chemical changes. 

— Nov/Dec ‘90, p. 38 


@ The soaring costs of prolonging the lives 
of the very elderly will soon become unaccept- 
able to society, but refusing them treatment that 
could preserve their lives for additional weeks, 
months, or possibly years will be equally un- 
acceptable to many people. — Jul/Aug ’91,p.35 
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@ It is unlikely that there will be a clear-cut 
resolution to the abortion conflict in the United 
States anytime in the near future. Instead, the 
years ahead are likely to accommodate com- 
promises that both pro-choice and anti-abortion 
forces may resent but that are favored by a large 


proportion of Americans. 
— Shostak, Jul/Aug ‘91, p. 20 


© More people suffering from genetic defects 
will survive to reproduce, thus increasing the 
genetic burden for the future. The rising ex- 
pense will fuel proposals for legalizing eugenics 
to protect against the increase of fatal genes in 
the overall population. — Jul/Aug ‘91, p. 35 


e Exercise programs will be developed that 
allow automobile drivers to work out as they 
commute. — Jul/Aug ‘91, p: 5 


T RANSPORTATION 


@ Personal rapid transit systems — featuring 
one- or two-passenger vehicles running on a 
network of light rails with many more stations 
than today’s mass-transit systems — may be- 
come a reality within the next few decades. 
Such a system could be built with current tech- 
nology. — Floyd, Nov/Dec ‘90, p. 29 


e A two-wheeled, one-seat automobile that 
resembles a recumbent motorcycle may become 
the vehicle of choice for commuters and other 
urban riders, such as couriers and paramedics. 

— Nov/Dec ‘90, p. 6 
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HIGHWAY USERS FEDERATION 


@ Traffic congestion will continue to worsen, 
making commuting a nightmare and affecting 
a range of issues, from work schedules to prop- 
erty values. — Jul/Aug '91, p. 37 


@ Motor-vehicle crashes in the United States 
are likely to multiply due to increasingly com- 
plex driving conditions, a growing population 
of older drivers, heavier traffic, and an increas- 
ing mix of larger trucks and smaller cars. 

— May/Jun ’91, p. 8 


@ The world’s car population has increased 
seven times since 1950, while human popula- 
tion has merely doubled. The fleet of cars is 
expected to climb from 400 million currently to 
700 million in the next 20 years. 

— Jan/Feb '91, p. 6 


Enercy 


@ Oil will lose its starring role in 5 
the energy picture in the next Om? 
20 to 50 years as other 
energy sources => 
such as hydrogen | ae | 
begin to take 


_center stage. VS. 


— Coates and Jarratt, 


Nov/Dec ‘90, p. 23 S —4 


@ Electrical facilities could be increasingly 
vulnerable to terrorist attacks; targeting three 
to eight key facilities in the United States could 
leave major cities or even multistate regions 
powerless. — Nov/Dec 90, p. 7 


@ The rapid growth in developing countries’ 
energy use may seriously damage the environ- 
ment. The consumption of coal, oil, gas, and 
electricity by Third World countries is expected 
to triple in the next 30 years. — Jul/Aug ’91, p. 45 


@ Power plants that burn plant matter (or 
biomass) rather than fossil fuels could help ease 
the greenhouse effect. At first, the power plants 
could be fired by existing industrial residues; 
eventually, excess cropland could be converted 
into energy farms. — May/Jun ‘91, p. 8 


E xviroNMENT AND RESOURCES 


@ Water shortages in the southwestern 
United States and Florida will grow more se- 
vere, leading to “water wars” as population in 
those regions continues to explode. 

— Nov/Dec ’90, p. 6 
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e Underground architecture may become 
more popular, providing energy-efficient shel- 
ter for humans while allowing the surface of 
the earth to recover from the damage caused 
by asphalt, concrete, and fertilizers. 

Wells, janirep ol, pf. .24 


@ Rising sea levels will threaten coastal cities 
throughout the world, in rch and poor coun- 
tries alike. Among the world’s cities most at risk 
are Miami, New Orleans, Bangkok, Hamburg, 
London, Leningrad, Shanghai, Sydney, Alex- 
andria, and Dhaka. — May/Jun ‘91, p. 5 
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@ In the next two to four generations, the 
world’s farmers will be called on to produce as 
much food as has been produced in the entire 
12,000-year history of agriculture. 

— Freeman, Nov/Dec ’90, p. 16 


@ Global warming during the next 50 years 
could cause massive fires in up to 90% of North 
America. In a worst-case scenario, global warm- 
ing would cause persistent droughts and chang- 
ing vegetation patterns as well as catastrophic 
forest fires around much of the world. 

— Sep/Oct ‘91, p. 5 


@ Biotechnology and other yield-increasing 
developments will account for five-sixths of the 
growth in world harvests by 2000. 

— Cetron and Davies, Sep/Oct ‘91, p. 13 


@ In the future, waste treatment facilities 
may be offered to communities as an alternative 
to other undesirable or risky facilities, such as 
prisons or nuclear power plants. 

— Sep/Oct ‘91, p. 50 


Loiresrvies AND THE FAMILY 


@ Cities may be redesigned to be more child- 
friendly and family-friendly, with shopping 
malls transformed into family centers, including 
play areas, school extensions, and teen centers. 

— May/Jun ‘91, p. 50 


@ Parents who leave their jobs for a period 
of time to devote their time to a family may 
increasingly be treated like veterans who leave 
jobs to serve in the military. Their positions will 
be held for them or they will receive preference 
in hiring. — Jul/Aug 91, p. 51 
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on rainfall patterns). 


© In-home entertainment, such as cable tele- 
vision and video sales and rentals, will grow 
far faster than theatre or sports attendance in 
the 1990s. — Lieberman, Sep/Oct ‘91, p. 60 


Space 


® The risks involved with long-term 
weightlessness could make interplanetary 
travel unacceptably dangerous for astronauts. 
Even with exercise and other measures, the 
return to a gravity environment after adapting 
to weightlessness is problematical for mission 
crews. — Nov/Dec 90, p. 45 


@ Satellites increasingly will be used to help 
predict natural disasters such as volcanoes, 
hurricanes, and even insect infestations (based 
— Jul/Aug ‘91, p. 8 


@ It is likely that, someday, a large asteroid 
will slam into the earth, with devastating re- 
sults. A collision with an asteroid measuring 
only three miles wide would be sufficient to 
wreak major havoc on Earth. 

— Sep/Oct ‘91, p. 46 
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E pucation 


@ Educational institutions may not be major 
players in the future. Computers and related 
technologies will replace teachers and will open 
up opportunities for non-school-based educa- 
tion. Artificial intelligence will tailor education 
to the individual. 

— Coates and Jarratt, Nov/Dec ‘90, p. 26 


© Worldwide, the percentage of children not 
enrolled in school will fall from 26% in 1985 to 
18% by 2000. 
— Cetron and Davies, Sep/Oct ‘91, p. 18 


@ More private companies will market large 
electronic databases, eventually replacing uni- 
versity libraries. 

— Cetron and Davies, Sep/Oct '91, p. 18 


Democraruics 


@ By 2020, when baby boomers are reaching 
65, senior citizens will be 20% of the U.S. popu- 
lation. At that time, there will be at least 7 
million Americans over age 85. 

— Coates and Jarratt, May/Jun ‘91, p. 11 


@ No less than 95% of total population 
growth over the next 35 years will be in the 
developing countries of Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America. These poorer countries are the least 
equipped to meet the needs of the new arrivals 
and invest in the future. 

— Sadik, Mar/Apr '91, p. 9 


@ India will overtake China as the world’s 
most populous country by 2030. 
— Sadik, Mar/Apr ‘91, p. 10 


@ Because of the aging of the baby-boom 
generation, medical and social-security pro- 
grams will consume an increasing portion of 
the U.S. budget until about 2020. 

— Cetron and Davies, Sep/Oct ‘91, p. 12 


V azues 


e As religious, ethnic, and cultural groups 
clash with greater frequency and passion, the 
threat of terrorism will continue to grow. 

— Jul/Aug ‘91, p. 48 
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e Vinyl LPs. 54. 


College enrollments 


@ Realestate. 00 
e Early retirement offers 
e: Network TV audiences 
@ Births, 0 sf vstu 
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e Economic gro’ 

« Defense industry 
~ e Convenience: stores: 

e Inflation: ~*~ 

© Jogging, aerobics: 

e Manufacturing jobs: 

e Pesticides; 

e Consumer electronics: 

e Video rental stores: 

e Mainframe computers 

e Divorce 

e: Job promotions 

e Job security 

e Messenger services 


oe 
“e: Waste. disposal - 
_ @ Health-care: services: 
e Biotechnology . 
e Retirement:communities and 
>=. nursing:homes: .- _ 
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Environmental deanup- 


_¢ Home entertainment. - 
_ © Space. commercialization: 
« Infrastructure: rehabilitation” 


eHealth and convenience foods 
* Space-age materials: * 

e Time-saving: devices eS 

e Cost-saving devices 


-e Highway and air-traffic 


"“ congestion” 


_.@ Recordable compact discs 
_ & Computers: playing more- 


central-role . . 


" @ Telecommunications, fax 


_machines,. electronic mail 


e Information: services 

e Golf, bicycling, walking, 
cross-training. 

e Energy prices 

e Service sector 

e Pharmaceuticals 

e. Childcare 

e- Eldercare. 

e Alternative. fuels 


_ & Flexible compensation 


e@ Flexible work hours. 


_ @ Digitalization 
_e Foreign competition 


e Children’s goods 

e- AIDS cases 

e Elementary-school and 
high-school enrollments 

e Continuing education 

e Taxes 

e Cellular telephones 
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\ 
@ “Big messes” such as the savings-and-loan € 
crisis, environmental degradation, collapsing 
infrastructure, and eroded educational systems 
may soon turn voters’ apathy into anger. The 
U.S. campaigns in 1992 and 1996, in which 
candidates will largely come from the genera- 
tion of 1960s activists, will likely address ques- ; 
tions about the future and how to make that 
future better for the next generations. | 
— Hunter, Jan/Feb ‘91, p. 15 


@ The public increasingly will look to philan- 
thropic organizations to provide a social safety 
net to address unmet human needs, but the 
demand for such services will far outstrip the | 
resources of private agencies. 
— May/Jun '91, p. 54 


Wor AFFAIRS 


@ The Arab-Israeli conflict is likely to persist, 
causing further strains on the relations between 
Israel and the Jewish Diaspora. The political 
interests of Jews in Israel and those in the Dias- 
pora (chiefly represented in the United States) a 
are deeply divided, and the disunity of the Jews a ; 
is likely to increase. — Jan/Feb '91, p. 43 


@ Quebec will secede from Canada, probably 
in 1996. The four eastern Canadian provinces 
will be absorbed into the United States by 2004, 
and the other Canadian provinces will follow 
suit by 2010. 

— Cetron and Davies, Sep/Oct ’91, p. 21 


e International political and economic rela- 
tions will continue to be dominated by re- 
sources, particularly energy resources. The 
United States will likely remain a net importer 
of oil, and the Soviet Union’s reserves will 
eventually dwindle. Both nations will be forced 
to pursue alternative energy sources as the 
Persian Gulf becomes more and more dominant 
in oil production. — Mar/Apr ’91, p. 52 


For additional copies of Outlook ’92: 
One copy $3.00 
Each additional copy $2.00 


10 or more copies $1.50 each , 
100 or more $1.00 each & 
Send check, money order, or credit card information to: 


World Future Society, 4916 Saint Elmo Avenue, 
Bethesda, Maryland 20814. 
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@ ikon: HTF APPLE , oct. 1. 2 
Pablicaliont of The Hamilton 
feacher's Federation. 


H-W TASK FORCE ON SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT . pes 


A full day community forum «on the 
region’s future was held at the’ 
Convention Centre, 15 June 1991. 
Participants could select from eight 
workshop options which covered the 
social,’ economic and _ environmental 
-aspects‘re the future direction for H-W. 


NATURAL AREAS ie: 

| ‘Some ideas expressed at the’ workshop 
on natural areas might increase your 
pride in this area. : 
* Hamilton has the best natural 
advantages of any city east of the 
Rockies, such as the escarpment and the 
waterfront. 

To promote tourism, we might call 

Hamilton ‘city of waterfalls’ 
* Hamilton now has 10% of its area 
designated environmentally sensitive, 
which compares favourably with the 12% 
goal the World Wildlife Fund has set for 
Canada by year 2000. 
* Hamilton has the Peter Street Trail, an 
outdoor trail for the disabled. 
* This area has more wildlife species 
than Pt. Pelee 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Ontario Round Table on Environment and Economy. 1991. Urban 


Development and Commerce Sectoral Task Force, draft report. 


Ontario Round Table... 1991. Agriculture and Food Sectoral Task 
Force, draft report . 


Ontario Round Table... 1991. Transportation Sectoral Task Force, 
draft report. 


Robert Paehlke. LOOrs, The Environmental Effects of Urban 
Intensification. Ministry of Municipal Affairs, Municipal Planning 
Policy Branch. 


GiEeveotmoOceawa, 1991.) OttawasOfficial Plan Policy Report 3.12: 
Urban Design. 


Walter Kulash, et al. 1990. Traditional Neighborhood Development: 
Will the Traffic Work? American Society of Civil Engineers. 


I.B.I. Group. 1991. Sustainable Development in Ontario: Urban 
Development and Commerce. Ontario Round Table on Environment and 
Economy. 


David D’Amour. 1991. The Origins of Sustainable Development and 
its Relationship to Housing and Community Planning. CMHC 
Sustainable Development and Housing Research Paper No. 1. 


Trevor Hancock and Nigel H. Richardson. 19917 Creating 


Sustainable, Healthy Communities: in Ontario. Ontario Ministry of 
Municipal Affairs. 


Ontario Environmental Network. Sustainability as if we mean it. 


Mark ue Dortman., 1991.9 Public Participation in Municipal Planning 
Policy Development. Ontario Ministry of Municipal Affairs. 


Robert Yaro. 1990. Dealing with Change in the Connecticut River 
Valley: A design manual for conservation and development. Lincoln 
Institute of Land Policy and the Environmental Law Foundation. 


Royal Commission on the future of the Toronto Waterfront. 1991. 
Planning for Sustainability: Towards integrating environmental 
PrOLeCL I On neo ano -use planning. Discussion paper No. 12°. 


Toronto Healthy Cities Office. 1991. Evaluating the role of the 
automobile: a municipal strategqy. 
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CHAIRMAN’S TASK FORCE ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 
AGENDA 
DATE: Wednesday, December 11, 1991 
TIME: 7:00 o’clock p.m. 


PLACE: 15th Floor Committee Room, Regional Offices 


a GENERAL 
 ] a) Declaration of Interest: Municipal Conflict of Interest Act 


b) Secretary’s Report of Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development 
Meeting - November 27, 1991 


C) Purpose of Meeting 
- To discuss the draft Vision Statement prepared by staff 
d) Chairman’s remarks 
2 BUSINESS ITEMS 
2.1 Draft Vision Statement 


Attachments: - Discussion notes, comments/suggested changes from 
November 27, 1991 meeting 


- Draft consolidated Vision Statement 


Chairman’s Task Force on Agenda | December 11, 1991 
Sustainable Development 


Note: Please come prepared to consider the Draft Vision as a whole, 
its scope and level of specificity, with the intention of approving 
a draft vision for public circulation. 

Time allotted: 7:00 - 9:00 p.m. 


2.2 Report of the Sub-committee on Sustainable Development Demonstration 
Project Criteria 


Time allotted: 9:00 - 9:15 p.m. 
a FOR THE INFORMATION OF THE TASK FORCE 


a) Progress report: Review of the Economic Development Department; 
Review and Update of the Economic Strategy 


b) "Local Government Decision-Making in Times of Ecological Change" 
by Jeb Brugmann 


c) "World toils for a burger", Globe and Mail 
4. OTHER BUSINESS 
Next Meeting: January 15, 1992 
Agenda Items: e Progress Report - Regional Official Plan Review 
e Progress Report - Regional Economic Strategy Review 
e Progress Report - Watershed Planning Exercise 
e Direction on format for implementation teams 


e Presentation on Hamilton Harbour Remedial Action Plan, by 
members of the Bay Area Restoration Council (BARC) 


>: ADJOURNMENT 


/ 


The Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development met at 7:00 p.m. on Wednesday, 
November 27, 1991, in the 15th Floor, Committee Room, Regional Offices. 


MINUTES OF THE CHAIRMAN’S TASK FORCE ON 
SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 


Present: Acting Chairman J. McCulloch 
B. McHattie, H. Jardine, J. MacDonald J. Michaluk, R. 
Korol, J. Walkem, J. Nriagu, G. Smuk, P. Ashenhurst, S. 
Adam, G. Simmons, Dr. S. French 


Absent with regrets: Chairman (Councillor) D. Ross 
Councillors T. Cooke and D. Granger 
L. Goshgarian, D. Lamont, P. Caulfield, 
M. Boyak 
Also Present: M. Hornell, D. Sider, M. Bekkering, K. Pidsadny 


ia 4a) Declaration of Interest re: Municipal Conflict of Interest Act: (None) 


b) Minutes of Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development Committee 
' Meeting of October 16, 1991 | 
(Ashenhurst/Korol) be received and adopted. | | CARRIED 


Secretary’s Report of Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development 

Committee Meeting of October 30, 1991 

(Walkem/French) be received and adopted. CARRIED 

Secretary’s Report of Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development 

Committee Meeting of November 13, 1991 

(French/Smuk) be received and adopted. CARRIED 
C) Purpose of Meeting 


- To discuss the draft Vision Statement prepared by staff 


Regional Chairman’s Task Force Minutes November 27, 1991 
On Sustainable Development ; 


2; 


2 


BUSINESS ITEMS 


De 


Draft Vision Statement 


Attachments: Draft Vision Statement with comments/suggested 
changes from the October 30, and November 13, 1991 
meetings. 


Committee further discussed the Draft Vision Statement addressing the 
"Economy" and "Ecology and Biophysical Character" sections. It was agreed 
that the Vision Statement must incorporate the capacity to react or respond 
to global changes as they evolve. The existing industrial and manufacturing 
base must be preserved since it supports the communities lifestyle. 
Emphasizing the current manufacturing base is essential. A balance between 
wealth creation, but not at the expense of our resources, must be adhered to. 
The idea of building on our existing strengths should be addressed. 


FOR THE INFORMATION OF THE TASK FORCE 


a) 


Article: "Sustainable Development - A Dilemma or Opportunity", by R. 
M. Korol. ao 


OTHER BUSINESS 


4.1 


Report of the Sub-Committee on Sustainable Development Demonstration 
Project Criteria. 


Next Meeting: Décembersl 41991 


The Task Force decided to devote most of the December 11, 1991, meeting 
to the discussion and finalization of a Draft for public circulation. It was 
decided that progress reports on other Regional projects would be attached 
as information, with oral presentations by staff moved back to January 1992. 


ADJOURNMENT 


The meeting adjourned at 10:50 p.m. 


Chairman 


Secretary 
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Vision 2020: The Sustainable Region 


In the year 2020, Hamilton-Wentworth is home to roughly 1/2 
million people, living in a region made up of compact urban core 
areas, surrounded by a rural landscape that includes productive 
farms, hamlets and a continuous network of natural areas. 
an environmentally conscious community where the exis 
living things is cherished and where 
generations can breathe fresh air, swim ig 
and have ample opportunity to observe 
of “the” natural world. We are ane 


all in? community lite We are a cari community that gives 
opportunity and support to its weaker and disadvantaged members. 
This includes children and the aged, the physically and mentally 
challenged, new Canadians, and people in trouble with the law. 
People live longer in good health. Finally, we are a vibrant, 
vigourous community which builds on existing strengths and attracts 
wealth producing industries that work in partnership with Regional 
government to create a diverse, sustainable economy. Economic 
growth incorporates non-polluting, energy efficient and 
environmentally Eriendly industries, ine Luding traditional 
manufacturing industries that have been supported and helped to 
become environmentally sustainable. Industry, government and 
labour have great capacity for innovation in response to global 
economic change. 


In the year 2020, the health and beauty of the countryside and 
townscapes are a source of great civic pride. A protected system 
of natural areas threads throughout the region, preserving and 
rehabilitating our natural heritage. This system of natural areas 
and connecting corridors allows wildlife to migrate, enhancing 
their = \abilicyesto xKeproduce “and Eind® food and shelter. A 
recreational greenway gives residents access to this system of 
natural areas in ways that ensure human recreation does not 
threaten the functioning of ecological processes. Recreation and 
the needs of wildlife for a protected habitat co-exist. 


As a community, we cherish environmental quality and work to 


prevent ecological degradation. Waste-reduction, energy- 
efficiency and respect for ecological systems characterize all 
ASPECES HOG sCOMMUnItY —iare “and decision” making, ineluding 
COVCLUMGHN CE we Us ne ssmrand ys a naustry. Aly “Gitvizens? abide’ by 


environmental laws and regulations and help educate each other on 
ways of living more harmoniously with the natural world. We are 
a model for other communities in the way in which we integrate 
short-term economic benefits, long-term environmental and social 


costs, ang 
private 


e layed out, and individual buildings designed 
ways sensitive to the natural environment and 
ps ds and desires, maintaining community character and 
wig our cultural and natural heritage. Urban development 
within the confines of firm urban boundaries and green 
ridors bring nature into the city, giving people easy and 
convenient access to the open countryside, natural areas and 
continuous public open space along the bayshore and lakeshore. Our 
neighbourhoods are models of environmentally-sensitive community 
design, where energy-efficiency, waste-reduction and respect for 
nature are the rule, and where human needs for space, privacy, 
safety, excitement and aesthetic appeal are satisfied. 


In the year 2020, we know our neighbours. We live in 
communities and neighbourhoods together with people of all ages and 
walks of life. Different kinds of activities and land uses are 


mixed close together, so that we can walk to.work, recreation and 
other services to satisfy our daily needs. Each neighbourhood has 
a central gathering place where essential services such as 
shopping, health care, education and recreation are clustered 
around an attractive common open space free from motorized traffic. 
This gives everyone an opportunity to participate in all aspects 
of community life. Each neighbourhood has a diverse mix and range 
of (housing ‘types “and (prices) that. slétsm peop loser vemsia their 
community throughout their lives. This is true also for former 
suburban industrial-business parks, which have been re-developed 
with homes and other activities mixed in with workplaces. 


Hamilton-Wentworth is a warm and friendly place where people 
actively care for their community and are concerned for one 
another’s welfare. There is safety on the streets at all times for 
all people. Neighbourhoods have strong local identity and 
residents actively participate in community life, to a large extent 
controlling the pace and design of development. The decision- 
making process is easily understood and open to involvement by all, 
and politicians and public employees take the actions needed to 
achieve long-term community plans. 


In the year 2020, an integrated public transportation system 
serves the entire region in an. affordable, efiicient send 
accessible way. Clean forms of transportation predominate. Public 
streets are designed and managed (including, “signals. wand 
regulations) to accomodate comfortably and safely, public transit, 
cyclists, pedestrians and automobiles as complementary forms of 


3 


transportation. The integrated transportation system gives access 
to all basic needs. Public transit provides all citizens with easy 
access to activity areas, as well as to neighbouring communities 
andwc i tteseviamconvenlenteand Lrequent inter-urban transit. | Most 
people walk or cycle to work because jobs and housing are near to 
one another. Major roads are designed to have minimal noise 
impacts on adjacent lands and new roads follow, 


routes that cause minimal damage to the human 
environment. 

Tie hemevyecare, 20207.) disease e being 
progressively reduced. All of us acINdva & : efitial ina 
safe, non-violent environment. Ev&r j food 


shelter, income and education. Everyonk \ ; 
in family, work and community. We haved ess to affordable and 
appropriate health care, regardless of geography, income, age, 
gender. or cultural, background. Cultural institutions ‘and 
activities are recognized and supported for their contribution to 
community life and economic health. Cultural institutions reflect 
our historical development and the contributions of our diverse 
population. 


arwalued role to play 


All of us take responsibility for our health, citizenship and 
public decision-making. As citizens, we are active participants 
in cooperative, region-wide community planning. Government is 
coordinated, efficient and easily accessible. A well-educated, 
literate population is viewed as a total community responsibility. 
The formal education system is a leader in effective learning and 
excellence in teaching. Lifelong learning is valued and supported 
across the community. All citizens are knowledgeable about 
Sustainable development and quality of life issues. Our cultural 
imMSeLeEUcC TONS andere groups advocate values consistent with 
environmental sustainability. Equcational 2nstiturions: instill 
sustainable values and citizens pursue sustainable lifestyles. 


The effective use and development of all community resources 
is ensured through economic strategies set through a cooperative 
process involving citizens, industry, government, education and 
labour. This ensures not only the effective use of land, labour, 
CaplealeeanGumOLner resources, Sut the “continued improvement, 
development and retention of a skilled workforce through effective 
joUa=tra ji nomancaere-Urdining. programmes, .and the fostering of 
lifelong learning opportunities. Young adults find employment 
opportunities in the region. 


The region is home to numerous firms that carry out research 
and development and manufacture in sustainable economic sectors. 


4 


Successful companies are characterized by high production quality 
and worker productivity, and innovative employment practices such 
aS on-site daycare, jobsharing, work-at-home arrangements, and 
cooperative, community-based job creation. These companies 
generate high tax revenues-for the region. Business and industry 
“actively participate with government in advanced skill training 
programmes, including programmes designed to enhance employment 
accessibility for the physically and mentally challenged. Firms 
are at the forefront of energy efficiency and pollution control and 
prevention. 


Hamilton-Wentworth is now home to a whole new economic sector 
based on the natural resources of the region. "Eco-tourism" and 
"eco-recreation", are important new economic activities. Our 
waterfront is a vibrant centrepiece for the community. 
balanced, friendly, accessible, clean, and humming with di 
Recreation is mixed with prosperity from use of the hg 
essential marine transportation link. There are 
environmental industries. 


Agriculture, now considered a strate@ix 
is a vibrant part of the regional economy 
CONCTIbUEL ON to cur overallequatity of 1756. 
is economically viable and environmentally capable of 
Supporting. family farming operations competitive 
internationally. The farming ‘community is in” Narmony swic 
neighbouring urban areas using clean, organic urban waste to 
enhance the soil. Prime agricultural land is recognized by all 
citizens as valuable and irreplaceable and strong policies and 
programs ensures its continued use for food production. Moreover, 
agricultural soils are continuously improved through the widespread 
use of sustainable farm practices. Vacation farming ensures an 
enhanced profile for local agriculture. 


Vision 2020 describes a desirable, reachable Hamilton-Wentworth 
which we can achieve through the commitment of local government and 
the community working together. 
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MEMORANDUM 


PLANNING & DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
STRATEGIC PLANNING 


3 Ca) 


Date: December 2, 1991 File: 764.91 
To: Mark Hornell, SDTF Coordinator 

From: hucericerons Ext. 2192 
Re: Progress Reports 


Per your request, I have prepared a progress report for the projects 
I am overseeing, namely the review of the EDD and the review and 
update of the Economic Strategy. I trust that fe contains the 
information required by the Task Force. I will prepare an expanded 
presentation of this material for the scheduled Task Force meeting 
on vanviary 15,.l9 91. 


eleis Bill Pearce 


|e 


PROGRESS REPORT 


To discuss progress to date and timing of next steps for: 


1) Review of the Economic Development Department (EDD) 
2) - Review and Update of the Economic Strategy 


1) Review of the Economic Development Department (EDD) 


Purpose 

fe) Review the function, programs offered and role of this Regional department. 

Progress 

fe) A Study Group made up of several department heads and politicians was 
formed to oversee the study. 

fo) All the research necessary to prepare a report has been completed. 

fe) Staff are presently preparing a Draft Report to be submitted in final form to the 


Study Group in early January 1992. 


Next_Steps 


o ° The Study Group will deal with this report and then prepare a report to the. 
Economic Development and Planning Committee in late January or in February 
of 1992. 


It is expected that the Study Group will: 


a) in its report, only deal with those program recommendations and options 
which do not depend significantly on input:from the Economic Strategy, 
and 


b) hold over major decisions which require input from the Economic Strategy 
until the Strategy is at an advanced stage or complete (late 1992) so that 
it can be used to provide direction. 


2) Review and Update of the Economic Strategy 

Purpose 

fe) Review the premise and assumptions on which the 1986 Economic Strategy 
were. based (Phase |). 

fe) Determine the strengths and weaknesses of the Economic Strategy for today’s 
and tomorrow’s economy (Phase }). 

fe) Update the Economic Strategy to reflect existing and anticipated factors that will 
affect the Regional economy (Phase Il). 

Progress 

fe) A technical advisory committee has been set up to oversee Phase | of the study 
(Nov. 91 - Mar. 92) which is designed to review the existing Strategy. 

fe) A preliminary review of the purpose, basis and assumptions of the existing 
strategy has been done. 

fo) Work has commenced on : 

i) data collection and analysis 
li) contacting implementing agencies 

Next Steps 

0 Staff will test assumptions and determine the strengths and weaknesses of the- 
existing Strategy (Jan. - Feb. 92). 

fe) Staff will present results of Phase | to the technical advisory committee (Mar. 
92). 

fe) A similar presentation will be made to the Sustainable Development Task Force 


as a whole and/or one of the implementation teams. The Task Force can 
provide feedback at this point. 


Prepared by: Luciano P. Piccioni, Intermediate Policy Analyst, Strategic Planning Division 


or 3b) 


Local Government Decision-Making In Times of 
Ecological Change | 


by Jeb Brugmann, Secretary General of the International Council for Local 
Environmental Initiatives (ICLEI) 


The New Context for Environmental Decision-Making 


As the decade begins, and the century moves to a close, expectations from numerous 
constituencies are mounting that local governments will play an increasingly 
central role in implementing environmental mandates. Ona worldwide basis, 
citizens have mobilized on environmental issues, and are turning to the 
government authorities most accessible to them for action. In times of worldwide 
fiscal constraints, national and sub-national governments are reassessing the 
distribution of responsibilities for environmental management. In many nations, 
powers and responsibilities are being shifted to the local level, where efficient and 
cost-effective action can be taken - with or without national government financial 
support. Finally, international government bodies and agencies, particularly in the 
context of the upcoming U.N. Conference on Environment and Development, have 
now recognized that global urbanization trends are locating the sources of many 
global environmental and development problems in urban areas under the 
jurisdiction of local governments. Key United Nations agencies, such as the U.N. 
Development Programme and the U.N. Centre for Human Settlements, and 
international donor and financial institutions, such as the World Bank, have 
already approved policy papers calling for increased capacity building and — 
environmental management at the local government level. 


But the new environmental management burdens on local government are not just 
a reflection of a reshuffling of government responsibilities. There is one more 
“constituency” forcing local governments to take action. Local governments are 
increasingly confronted with environmental feedbacks from the natural world 
which are not only of a local nature, but of a regional and international nature as 
well. uo Le Bere ae ences last forty years which 
were viewed by the public to have an impact upon local communities. The growing 
jength of the list illustrates how the development patterns and decisions of these 
and earlier decades have impacted upon the local, regional, and global ecosystems in 
such as way as to require local government response. 


How did local governments respond to these demands in the past? What was the 


managerial context used for decision-making, and how did this context influence 


the process used for making decisions as well as the final actions taken? How 


appropriate is this decision-making context and the corresponding decision-making 


process for responding to the environmental challenges of the next twenty years? 
SE Be, Be ee eee ee 


Le . 
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Decision-Making on Environmental Infrastructure Investment, 1950-1990 


An interesting way to develop answers to these questions is to review the context 
and processes applied in making local infrastructural investments over this. time 
period. Infrastructure investment decisions are a good indicator for three key 

Infrastructure INVES ONeN!) CECIS1O NS ae are anne omne 
reasons. 


First, infrastructure investment decisions are Jong-term decisions that do not get 
changed from year to year or political term to term. In most countries, major 
investments in municipal infrastructure are financed and depreciated over a 20-30 
year time period. These investment decisions must be made based not only upon 
present political, fiscal, demographic, environmental and technological conditions, 


but upon expectations about future conditions in these areas as well. 


Second, thé infrastructure choices which are made reflect assumptions and views 
about the future world. For example, when Latin American Cities and their 
international lenders decided to construct state-of-the-art sewage treatment facilities 
in many Latin American cities in the 1970s, they made certain assumptions about 
future economic development, the fiscal health of these dities, and their ability to 
maintain these facilities - assumptions that in most instances were false. 


Third, infrastructural investment decisions are the most concrete commitments 
that municipalities make. Unlike policy decisions or annual budgetary decisions, 
they require extensive planning and approvals, long-term commitment of 
taxpayers’ money, and once built, they are more or less here to stay. 


Table II provides a summary of the decision-making context for infrastructural © 
investment decisions during this period of time. Table III provides a general 
summary of the kinds of infrastructural investments made by local governments 
within this context. 

During the 1950-1970 period, few investment decisions seem to have been made 
with much consideration to environmental factors. Most decisions were made to 
provide a basis for settlement and economic activity (water and energy supply), to 
absorb and integrate growing populations (master planning, housing and 
subdivision development, schools), and to_assure the efficient movement of people 
_and_goods (roads and transit systems). This correlates with the list of environmental 
problems recognized in that period in Table I. The major environmental problem 
seen to be impacting upon local communities was removal of wastes from settled 
areas (drainage and sewer systems, waste landfills). Where the wastes were taken 
and how they were disposed was determined more by cost factors than by 
environmental factors. In some countries, municipalities were beginning to 
respond to pollution of their rivers, harbors, or coastal areas because this pollution 
was becoming both an economic and public health risk (sewage treatment facilities). 
In some instances, environmental considerations were a driving factor in 
wastewater treatment investment decisions. Finally, concerns about nuclear war 


Pe 
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drove some municipalities to make extensive investments in the construction of 
nuclear fallout shelters. - 


If we turn to the environmental problems of the 1970-1990 period, as listed in Table 
I, it is clear that the result of applying the above context for investment decisions in 
the 1950-1970 period was the following. 


The transportation, waste management, sewage management, and land-use 
decisions made in the 1950-1970 period committed municipalities to modes of . 


consumption and forms of management that led to severe negative environmental 
feedbacks in just a short period of fi The rapid appearance of these 


environmental feedbacks required municipalities to consider an entire new 
generation of environmental infrastructure, as listed in Table II. The delay in 
making these investments a) reduced the cost effectiveness of earlier investments 
because inffastructure had to be modified or replaced before fully depreciated, and b) 
made the new generation of investments considerably more expensive because they” 
had to be made in the framework of existing, often incompatible infrastructure and 
management regimes, and were often made at a time of rapid inflation. In short, 
much of the investment of the 1970-1990 period was oriented towards cleaning up 


(tt ett A ee a 1 


for the shortcomings of investment decisions made in the 1950-1970 period. 


This latter point alone is worth further consideration. Because of the 


_ environmental crisis created by earlier decisions, local governments - and societies 


as a whole - were forced to put large amounts of attention and resources into 
adjusting to past choices. Many billions of dollars alone were invested, and 
continue to be invested, into remediation and end-of-pipe pollution control 
measures. Investment decisions made in this period were perhaps less oriented 
towards the conditions of the future. While the future impacted both citizens and 
local managers as a source of anxiety, _communities had little capacity to attend to 
and prevent yet additional problems that were developing. 


When we consider the list of environmental problems recognized to have a local 


impact for upcoming 1990- iod, it becomes clear that the investment 
, nor ee 


decisions made during 1970-1990 - again commutin rm 


costs and management approaches - had the following failings: 


e Decisions did not take ecological changes at the regional and 
global levels into consideration; therefore, as environmental 
feedbacks at these levels begin to impact local communities, 


infrastructural adjustm ill again need made. 


: Resource efficiency was not given full weight in many of the investment 
decisions - such as highway construction or construction of 
neighbourhoods and buildings requiring high ener and water demand. 


o: 
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e Contradictions between different management systems - such as 
transportation and land use, or water supply and demand - were not 


addressed, creating the iti stem breakdown, i.e. 
traffic gridlock or water shortages. 3 


¢ Systems were often "hardwired"; that is, the investments chosen often 
did not take provide room for later alteration or adaptation in the face 
of future unknowns, such as in-migration and settlement patterns. A 
good example might be the choice of subway systems over more flexible 
public transit systems. 


We are now in a position to make infrastructure investment decisions which 
balance both necessary responses to past decisions and the need to use infrastructure 


as a way to take preventative action. 


The Context Environmental Infrastructure Investment for 1990-2010 


Table IV presents the growing list of environmental problems recognized to have a 
local impact for the 1990-2010 period. Table V presents a summary of the respective 
decision-making context which needs to be applied to address these problems. The 
new development in this list is the recognition of the impacts of both regional and 
global environmental problems upon local communities. Problems such as the 
garbage crisis in many countries, loss of water supplies, or the rapid deterioration in 
coastal beaches in communities dependent upon vacation economies, as well as 
global climate change and stratospheric ozone depletion require more regional, 
national, and global responses. Awareness of these problems has also created a 
demand for future-oriented planning and investment in the context of tremen us 
uncertainty - uncertainty about economics, demographics, and even ecological 


stability. What are the critical factors that should make up the decision-making 
context for the next twenty years? 


In review of the shortcomings of the 1970-1990 period, and of the special nature of 
some of the new problems, the following basic factors can be identified: 


: Alidedsions mest beeen ea ee 
including the bio-regional and global ecosystems, if we are to prevent 
environmental feedbacks so severe that they force managers to make 
long-term investment choices in a context of widespread system 


breakdown. 
¢ Infrastructure must be resource efficient if they are to be sustainable in 


the context of resource shortages (water), disruptions (fuel, energy), or 
cost increases. 


° v t decisions must be prevention oriented if they are to be 
financially sustainable and if they are to succeed in preventing further 
qisis. Municipalities are no better off than any other sector to either 


4. 
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sustain or make additional investments in high cost end-of-pipe 
pollution control technologies. 


e Investments and infras ture must be ad i imate of 
re d m j ion. "Soft-wired" 


syste must be chosen over "hard-wired" syst ; 


Table V provides a general summary of the different issues taken into consideration 
in the decision-making contexts of 1950-1990 and of the next twenty to forty years. 


Principles for Decision-Making in the New Context 


To reform or adjust decision-making processes to meet the requirements of the new 
context, cspial moaned ee eee 
appropriateness Of various investment —Or POC) Of Prost has been The 
International Council for Local Environmental Initiatives (ICLEI) has been 
developing such principles for what it calls an "Ecosystems Approach to Municipal 


Management" Over the course of the upcoming years, ICLEI will be working with 
managers in its network to test and evaluate applications of these principles. 


The Ecosystems Approach redefines the context for municipal management by first 
redefining what it is that municipal managers actually manage. Traditionally, these 
managers are seen to manage a political jurisdiction and the basic built and social 
systems within it. In the Ecosystems Approach, managers are first asked to consider 
themselves as responsible not for a city, but for an "urban ecosystem," not for a 
township or shire, but fOrmde ecosystem." In many cases, the lines of political 
jurisdictions will not coincide with the approximate boundaries of a local ecosystem. 


In this case, they are co-managing the system with managers of adjoining 
municipalities. 


Traditionally, managers are wemari ned with the "human environment" 
as opposed to the “natural environment.” It is exactly this distinction which had led 
to investment choices that come back to haunt communities through 
environmental deterioration. The Ecosystems Approach eliminates this 
scientifically false distinction. Applying ecosystems science and the theory of open 
systems thermodynamics, The Ecosystems Approach permits assists to see the 
economic, social, physical, biochemical. and biotic aspects of their community a5 an 


integrated whole. 
rede hice Neier 


Continuing the application of ecosystems theory, this whole - the urban ecosystem - 
is viewed to organize itself according to the same principles that all ecosystems 
organize themselves, ICLEI has defined these principles in terms that make them 
applicable to management situations. A partial list of Ecosystems Management 
Principles can be found in Table VI. A further description of these principles 
follows. 


= 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF RECYCLING 


Ecosystems recycle by-products from one natural process as the inputs into other 
processes. This maximizes the use of nutrients and energy. in the system, and 
prevents the build-up of by-products in the system in the form of "pollutants", 
which block the exchange of nutrients and energy between organisms. However, 
even in ecosystems some organisms may expand rapidly and produce more by- 
products than can be absorbed in other processes. This can put the ecosystem under 
stress, and result in a loss of ecosystem productivity, even leading to ecosystem 
collapse. 


Human production and consumption activities are integrated with the activities 
and processes of other living things. The explosion of human productivity through 
industrialization has led to an explosion in the production of by-products or wastes. 
In addition; the mining and artificial production of chemicals and compounds has 
released substances into ecosystems which can not be readily assimilated by natural 
processes. 


The protection of ecosystems from the stresses of these accumulated wastes and 
pollutants requires human efforts to recycle these by-products into other human or 
natural processes. In recent decades, our knowledge has grown considerably about 
ways to transform by-products and even toxic substances into useful compounds for 
other productive purposes. By recycling the by-products of our activities, we not 
only limit the stress placed upon ecosystems, but we increase the value that we 


retrieve from natural resources, and thereby the efficiency and productivity ir 


economies. ; 


THE PRINCIPLE OF INTEGRATION 


The components of ecosystems - climates, watersheds, soils, organisms - and 
biochemical processes are commonly known to be "interdependent", "linked", and 
"connected". These are all ways of describing the prindple of integration in natural 
systems. Ecosystems can be seen as a web in which the activities of one organism, or 
the outcome of one process, influences hundreds of other activities and processes. 
Through integration, each component of the system can serve and be served by 
other components, thereby increasing the efficiency and vitality of the overall 
system. 


Human activities, policies, and systems are also integrated with each other, and with 


the greater ecosystem. Urban managers can maximize the effici 


productivity of their communities by in j in order to best serve each 
other. An example is the integration of land-use planning syste ith public 


transit systems to maximize densities along transit corridors and increase public 
transit use. This not only improves the financial viability of a public transit system 


but reduces private automobile use and the resulting air pollution. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF ELEGANCE 


The interactions within natural systems often permits what can be called "elegant 
solutions": the sat multiple needs through a single, often simple action. 
Usban tree planting is an example of this ecosystem prindple put into action. Ihe 
growth of a tree requires very little human investment and energy, but a tree can 
serve as an energy conservation tool, an air and water purification tool, a natural 
habitat, and a natural amenity for human enjoyment. When urban managers 
understand the dynamics uniting elements in the urban ecosystem, they can 
identify points where multiple systems, policies, and processes are integrated, and 


can efficiently apply existing energy or natural processes in the system at those 
points to improve overall system performance. 


For example, the issues of drainage and erosion, sanitation, employment, urban 
finance, food supply, and community development all cohere around the issue of 
urban solid waste management. An elegant solution to problems in each of these 
areas, particularly in developing country cities, is community composting 
programmes. Composting applies biological processes in nature to convert organic 
waste into a valuable soil-enhancer. Very little human input is required. Instead, 
community composting reduces costs for collecting, transporting and landfilling 
organic wastes. Composting programmes stop the open air decomposition of 
organic waste, which in developing country cities often breeds disease and attracts 
pests. The process of creating this compost can employ the urban poor. The 
compost can be used to reestablish vegetation to stop erosion, or to create urban 
gardens to increase food supply for the urban poor. Community urban gardens can 
be the focus for creating co-operatives and organizations that promote community 
cohesiveness. -. . 


THE PRINCIPLE OF SYNERGY 


The term synergy describes a dynamic in natural systems whereby the interaction of 
individual parts creates a whole that is either greater than or qualitatively different 
from the sum of the parts. Many of the problems that we face in urban systems are 
the result of piecemeal initiatives and incremental management that does not 
consider the nature of the whole created by individual actions. The development of 
cities in North America exemplifies the negative synergy of land subdivision, un- 
ecological land-use policies, and fragmented development projects. The result is 
urban sprawl, environments without human dimension, dependency upon the 
automobile, and a breakdown of community culture. Negative synergies can be 
avoid ositive synergies can be achieved only through manage 
planning that integrate incremental actions into a comprehensive plan that 
includes methods for monitoring and assessing development impacts upon the 
whole. 


Z 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF ADAPTABILITY 


It is a well known characteristic of natural systems that species adapt both genetically € 
and culturally to their environments. As a result, species and cultures are 
established that permit them to thrive within their unique habitat or ecosystem. 


Humans are extremely adaptable. They depend heavily upon culture and 
technology to create uniquely suited adaptations to their environmental conditions. 
For this reason, when urban managers seek solutions to urban problems, the 
adaptations and responses of their own citizens to these problems often offer the 
best solution. Community organizations are a tremendous resource for problem 
solving. Positioned outside of formal systems, such as government bureaucracies or 
private enterprises, these organizations are in an excellent position to innovate. 
The positions or projects of community organizations may not always be 
comprehensive or take the long-term view, but they reflect efforts on the part of the 
community to adapt, and in these projects can often be found the kernel of a real 
solution. 


In many developing country cities, urban poverty and the lack of formal waste 
management services has often led to the rise of waste scavenger practices. For 
decades, the governments of many cities tried to eliminate scavenging and harassed 
scavenging communities. In more recent years, governments have recognized the 
potential in the scavenger approach. Scavengers provide an informal waste 
management service, which includes the recycling of reusable materials. By 
supporting scavenger groups, upgrading their tools, activities and homes, and 
increasing the price they receive for recyclable materials, local governments have 
been able to expand and improve waste management services while reducing the 
poverty of scavenging groups. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF DIVERSIFY 


Ecosystems maintain their adaptability and resiliency to change through the 
diversity of species. Just as genetic diversity increases the resiliency of an aquatic 
ecosystem or an urban park, cultural diversity in human ecosystems can provide 
perspectives on problems Itural tools to help the overall community find 
appropriate solutions to its problems. Diversity and the expression of cultural 


diversity in urban ecosystems should be encouraged by urban governments. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF CARRYING CAPACITY 


Human communities are built upon pre-existing ecosystems. Most often, 

communities establish themselves in their environments because of some service 

they receive from the ecosystem: the water and waste elimination services provided 

by a river, a natural harbour, or a major resource base, such as a forest or even fresh 

air. All ecosystems have a certain capacity for alteration and for the absorption of a 
8. 
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human wastes. If the limits of this capacity are not understood, human 
communities can quickly destroy the ability of the ecosystem to provide the services 
upon which they depend. History provides numerous examples of major cities that 
collapsed because of depletion of the resource base, such as trees, minerals or of 
destruction of harbours due to human caused erosion. Urban governments can 
respect the principle of carrying capacity by recruiting the assistance of ecologists to 
determine the various capacities of their local ecosystem for ceve"opn lopment and 
waste. Carrying capacities can sometimes be increased through s changes in 
human processes to provide for the efficient use of materials, energy and nutrients 


throughout the ecosystem, as well as provide limits upon the expansion of any 
particular species. 


Decision-Making Roles in the Ecosystems Approach 


Application of an Ecosystems Approach in municipal decision-making will have 
important consequences for the roles of various stakeholders within the urban 
ecosystem in decision-making. These consequences will be felt both within existing 
formal governance structures, and in the way in which input from non- 
governmental parties is integrated into governmental decision-making. A few of 
the more obvious implications on role changes are highlighted below. 


1. From Departmentalism to Interdepartmentalism. Integration of different built 


systems and management systems will require that the departments traditionally 
responsible for these decisions begin to make decisions together. Departments will 
need to share mandates and responsibilities, and permit new management 
structures to evolve. 


2. From Incremental Responses to Comprehensive Solutions. Application of the 
Principle of Synergy will require that incremental actors, such as developers, are 
more accountable to the whole. While top down master planning has been shown 
to result in very non-organic approaches to system problems, appropriate systems 


for integration can permit incremental actions - w can be very a mate 
and organic - to be woven into ac nsive strat . Such systems will 


alo prescribe the limits of acceptability of any incremental step. 


3. From Closed to Open Option Identification. Application of the Adaptability and 
Diversity Principles requires a new approach to how solutions and options are 
identified and supported. Roles will need to be redefined between formal agents, 
such as government departments, and informal partners, such as private businesses 
or community organizations. In general terms, the efforts of formal agents will 


facus more on the formalization and in ation of adaptations and i ations 
generated by i artners into formal ms. Formal agents create and 


maintain formal systems. Informal partners develop and test innovations and 
adaptations. In particular, this requires a Teassessment of the importance of _ 
community organizations and “informal sector” activities. It is often activity at this 
level that indicates appropriate directions for solving a problem. 

Zi 
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4. From Remediation to Prevention. The decisions made must now consider the 
amounts and kinds of waste by-products that will be generated by a decision, and 
how these by-products will be recycled in the system. Those actors who generate 
wastes will need to be held accountable for the costs of recycling or otherwise 
disposing of these wastes. 


Decision-Making Structures in the Ecosystems Approach 


Ecosystems themselves provide excellent examples of the structures and hierarchies 
that permit maximum adaptability to changes while maintaining accountability to 
the overall system, and sustaining a coherent whole. Ata minimum four basic. 
elements can be found to be operative in determining ecosystem outcomes. 


° Fundamental Law. In all ecosystems, the stage for interaction and 
energy exchange among system elements is set by the basic laws 
eet a ees including physical, chemical, and 
thermodynamic laws. In a sense, formal authority is a clear and 


dominant factor in all ecosystems. 


e Integration and Interdependence of all Elements. All other interactions 
within an ecosystem "work" or maintain a sustainable balance because of 
intricate patterns of integration. It is this integration that permits the 
adaptive activities of individuals elements to support the system. 
Likewise, integration provides those adaptations will are maladaptive 
with relatively immediate and strong feedbacks. 


e Establishment of Formal Hierarchies. When adaptations appear to work, 
they often are "institutionalized” into formal pathways of energy 
exchange or formal hierarchies. The creation of formal structures permit 
ecosystems to reprotuce themselves with minimum energy 
expenditure. 


¢ Maximum Responsiveness to Adaptation. However, these systems 
would not maintain the resilience necessary for sustaining themselves 
without being extremely sensitive to adaptive activities which, of course, 
increase with diversity of elements. 


Based upon these elements, it can be fairly concluded that in times of uncertainty 
and system stress formal agents, such as governments and their departments, will 
continue to be vital for maintaining the fundamental rules and the energy-efficient 
operation of the urban ecosystem. But these agents must be careful not to permit 
their responses to systems stress to inhibit the adaptive processes in the system from 


developing indigenous solutions. Informal partners will need to be given more 
attention and a far more important role in community decision-making. Informal 
partners will increasingly become Hie puma soe 
_of decision options, and testing and even implementation of decisions. Form 
10. 
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agents will establish processes for supporting innovations, rules for testing them, 
and then structures for their broade icati es . Form 
agents will assure that structures are in place for these innovations. to reproduce 
themselves. Formal agents will also put increasing energy into developing the 
structures and systems for integrating incremental actions, and for monitoring the 


impacts of these actions upon the whole. 


In keeping with the Ecosystems Approach, the structures that are established to 
facilitate collaboration among formal agents and informal partners will vary from 
community to community. Oftentimes, community non-profit agencies are 
established to support and develop informal sector inno vations, such as the "We- 
Can" organization in New York which supports informal recycled materials 
scavengers. In both developed and developing countries, municipalities are 
increasingly turning to "quasi-public" agencies or corporations to operate urban 


systems by linking private sector managerial expertise with public sector values. 


An interesting example of such a new structure is the "Roundtable", a formally 
authorized group of ecosystem stakeholders - including government, business, 
community, and academic representatives - which meets regularly to do strategic 
thinking for the community. The "Roundtable" has been developed in Canada 
throughout the late 1980's, and Roundtables are now operating at the national, 
provincial, and local levels. In some communities, the Roundtables constitute such 
an influential group of community leaders that their strategic recommendations 
have led to major policy dedsions on the part of the formal governments of these 
communities. Whether the Roundtable evolves over the upcoming decades into a 
formalized component of ecosystem management remains to be seen. 


Conclusion 


The International Council for Local Environmental Initiatives (ICLEI) is dedicated 
to identifying, studying, and disseminating information about the new decision- 
making processes, roles, and structures that are developed in local governments 
around the world to effectively respond to the challenges of the next decades. As a 
clearinghouse on these approaches, ICLEI is also involved in developing new 
management mechanisms and instruments, training municipal managers in their 
applications, and working with private sector firms to develop and market the 
products and services that are necessary for their application. 
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TABLE I. Major Environmental Problems Perceived to Have Local 
Impact, 1950-1990 


1950-1970 


Water Supply Shortages 
Community Sanitation 
Efficient Removal of Sewage 
Waste Management 

Smog 

Hazardous Compounds in the Food Chain (DDT, Mercury) 
Nuclear Fallout 


1970-1990 


Water Supply Shortages 

Community Sanitation 

Waste Management 

Efficient Removal of Sewage 

Smog and Ambient Air Pollution, including Ozone pollution 
Hazardous Compounds in the Food Chain (pesticides, herbicides, 
dioxin) 

Nuclear Fallout = 

Local and Regional Environmental Devastation from Conventional War 
Water Pollution from Sewer and Drainage Systems 

Toxic Waste Dumps 

Pollution of Municipal Water Supplies: VRS Groundwater, Rivers 
Leaching Solid Waste Landfills 

Solid Waste Dumping in the Oceans 

The "Solid Waste Crisis" 

Lead Pollution 

Asbestos Pollution 

In-migration and Informal Settlements 

Disease Epidemics 

Energy Price Shocks 

Traffic Congestion — 

Destruction of Ecological Habitat and Open Spaces 

Severe Soil Erosion and Loss of Agricultural Land 


TABLE II. The Decision-Making Context for Infrastructure 
Decisions, 1950-1990 


economic and social conditions of human populations 
including conditions of resource, energy, and waste supplies and flows 


the built environment 
and 


existing settlement patterns 


other formal human systems 
such as governance, land-use, transportation, 
communications, research and educational systems 


TABLE III. Major Local Government Infrastructure Investments, 
1950-1990. 


1950-1970 


Housing ; 

Urban Subdivisions and New Cities 

District Heating Systems and Energy Systems 
Water Sources and Delivery Systems 

Sewer and Drainage Systems 

Primary Sewage Treatment Systems 

Road Systems 

"Hard-wired" Transit Systems 

Solid Waste Landfills 

Fallout Shelters 


1970-1990 


Housing , 

Urban Subdivisions and New Cities 

District Heating Systems and Energy Syateme 
Water Sources and Delivery Systems 

Sewer and Drainage Systems 

Primary Sewage Treatment Systems 

Road Systems 

"“Hard-wired” Transit Systems 

Solid Waste Landfills 

Fallout Shelters 

Waste Incinerators 

Pollution Control Equipment 

Toxic Waste Dump Clean-ups 

Secondary and Tertiary Wastewater Treatment Systems 
Separation of Sewer and Drainage Systems 
Recycling Programs , Storage, and Sorting Facilities 
Water Conserving Equipment 

Energy Conserving Equipment 


TABLE IV. Major Environmental Problems Perceived to Have Local 
Impact, 1990-2010 


Water Supply Shortages 

Community Sanitation 

Waste Management 

Efficient Removal of Sewage 

Smog and Ambient Air Pollution 

Hazardous Compounds im the Food Chaim (pesticides, herbicides, 
dioxin) 

Nuclear Fallout 

Local and Regional Environmental Devastation from 
Conventional War 

Water Pollution from Sewer and Dumase ‘Systems 
Toxic Waste Dumps : 
Pollution of Municipal Water Supplies: Wells, Groundwater, 
and Rivers 

Leaching Solid Waste Landfills 

Solid Waste Dumping im the Oceans 

The “Solid Waste Crisis” 

Lead Pollution 

Asbestos Pollution 

Im-migration and Imformal Settlements 

Disease Epidemics | 

Energy Price Shocks 

Traffic Congestion 

Destruction of Ecological Habitat and Open Spaces 
Severe Soil Erosion amd Loss of Agricultural Land 
Decline of Urban Infrastructure 

Depletion of Aquifers and Water Wells 

Mass Migration 

Reduced Agricultural Production 

Rising Sea Levels 

Increased Tropical Storm Activity 

Deforestation 

Economic Upheaval 


TABLE V. The Decision-Making Context for the Period 1990-2010 


biochemical processes 


physical characteristics 
- including climate 


biotic populations and energy exchange 
hierarchies 


economic and social mechanisms of human 


populations 
including mechanisms of resource, energy, and waste flows 


economic and socia! conditions of human 


PoP ees 
including conditions of resource, energy, and waste supplies and flows 
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the puilt environment 
and 
existing settlement patterns 


other formal human systems 
such as governance, land-use, transportation, 
communications, research and educational systems 


informal human systems 
such as culture, technology, and informal structures for survival and adaptation 


@ 


TABLE VI. Management Principles: An Ecosystems Approach to 
© Municipal Management 


The Recycling Principle: using by-products from one 
process as inputs into another process. 


The Integration Principle: maximizing the efficiency 
and productivity of systems and communities by integrating 
systems so that they serve each other. 


The Elegance Principle: satisfying multiple needs 
through a single intervention. 


The Synergy Principle: integrating incremental actions 
into a comprehensive plan that includes methods for. monitoring 
and assessing impacts upon the whole. 


The Adaptability Principle: supporting and developing 
indigenous adaptations and solutions to urban ecosystem 
problems. 


The Diversity-Principle: encouraging both genetic and 
cultural diversity in urban ecosystems to establish greater 
resiliency. 


The Carrying Capacity Principle: evaluating and 
understanding system carrying capacities in making development 
decisions. 
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© Buenos Aires 


Caracas 75 103 
~ Chicago 18 18 
Copenhagen 4 39 
~ Dublin 12 29 
© Dusseldorf 12 22 
» Frankfurt 13 22 
. Geneva . 10 21 
~ Helsinki 27 40 
“ Hong Kong 14 24 
~ Houston 10 27 
© Jakarta - = 
“Johannesburg 7 35 
- Kuala Lumpur 40 57 
~ Lagos 216 130 
~ Lisbon 23 - 
= London 11 36 
Los Angeles 15 20 
~ Luxembourg 9 20 
Madrid 10 54 
~ Manila 86 165 
~ Mexico City 37 235 
~ Milan V7 33 
Montreal 10 21 
_ Nairobi 31 82 
“ New York 22 26 
~ Nicosia 8 40 
Oslo 12 43 
Panama 50 66 
‘Pans 18 39 
- Rio de Janeiro 30 79 
“ $0 Paulo 32 106 
Seoul 18 30 
* Singapore 39 70 
Stockholm 40 61 
Sydney 12 18 
_ Taipei 16 34 
Tel Aviv 9 33 
Tokyo 14 21 
Toronto 10 20 
Vienna 12 30 
Zunch 9 20 
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: of the product 


;. net hourly 


= Cairo 


_*A “Big Mac" and a large portion of 
french fries. The price _-«: 
cited is divided 
by the weighted 

 eamings in 12° 

occupations. 


Source: Union : 
Bank of Switzerland. 


BERNARD BENNELL/The Giobe and Mail 


World toils for a burger 


A Toronto resident needs to work 
only 20 minutes on average to buy a 
Big Mac and a large portion of 
french fries at a local McDonald’s, 
while the average wage-earner living 


in Mexico City requires 235 minutes 


of labour. 


The accompanying chart, based 
On Statistics gathered by the Union 
Bank of Switzerland, shows the min- 
utes of work required to satisfy a Big 
Mac attack in cities around the 
world. Also listed are the number of 
minutes of labour needed to buy one 
kilogram of bread. In each case, the 
price of the product was divided by 
the weighted net hourly earnings in 
12 occupations. 


With only 20 minutes of work nec- 
essary for a Big Mac and fries, To- 
ronto tied Los Angeles among 
North American cities and beat out 
Montreal at 21 minutes, New York 
at 26 and Houston at 27. Chicago 
and Sydney, Australia led the world 
list with 18 minutes. 

Mexico City is the only city where 
one must work almost four hours for 
a Big Mac. More than two hours of 
labour are required in Lagos, Nige- 
na; Manila, the Philippines and 
Bombay, India. In two thirds of the 
48 cities surveyed around the world, 
one must work more than one hour. 
European figures range from 20 
minutes in Zurich, Switzerland and 
Luxembourg to 61 minutes in Stock- 
holm, Sweden. The international 
average was 53 minutes. 


Other figures from the UBS study 
show that Torontonians ranked 
fourth in the world in terms of pur- 
chasing power. The survey took into 
account the price of a standard bas- 
ket of goods in terms of gross sala- 
ries. 


Worldwide, residents of Luxem- 
bourg and Zurich get the most for 
their money after deductions for tax 
and social security. Following in or- 
der came Geneva, Switzerland; Chi- 
cago; Toronto; Los Angeles: Frank- 
furt. Germany; New York and Mon- 
treal. The three cities at the other 
end of the scale with the lowest earn- 
ings. and purchasing power are 
Lagos, Manila and Mexico City. 


The UBS figures rank Tokyo as 
the world’s most expensive city. 
Oslo, Norway, the world’s second 
most expensive city, moves to first 
place if rent is not included. 


Ruth Greenwood 
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CHAIRMAN’S TASK FORCE ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT # 

: | 
AGENDA 

URBAN warn 
DATE: Wednesday, November 27, 1991 "BAN MUNIL'P | 


TIME: 7:00 o’clock p.m. 


PLACE: 15th Floor Committee Room, Regional Offices 


1 GENERAL 
a) Declaration of Interest: Municipal Conflict of Interest Act 


3 De) a!) Secretary’s Report of Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable 
Development Meeting - October 16, 1991 


il) Secretary’s Report of Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable 
Development Meeting - October 30, 1991 


iii) Secretary’s Report of Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable 
Development Meeting - November 13, 1991 


C) | Purpose of Meeting 
- To discuss the draft Vision Statement prepared by staff 
d) Chairman’s remarks 
2 BUSINESS ITEMS 


PASI Draft Vision Statement 


Attachments: Draft Vision Statement with comments/suggested 
changes from the October 30, and November 13, 1991 
meetings. 


Chairman’s Task Force on Agenda November 27, 1991 
Sustainable Development 


Pape 


Note: Please come prepared to discuss the economy and 
ecological/biophysical character sections of the draft Vision 
Statement. 

Time allotted: 7:00 - 9:00 p.m. 


Summary Vision Discussion 


Note: Please come prepared to discuss the scope of the vision as a whole. 
Is the current scope and specificity sufficient? Should the vision be 
general or specific? Is the structure correct? 


Time allotted: 9:15)=.9:50 (pi 
Sh. FOR THE INFORMATION OF THE TASK FORCE 
a) Article: "Sustainable Development - A Dilemma or Opportunity", by R. 
M. Korol. 
4. OTHER BUSINESS 
4.1 Report of the Sub-Committee on Sustainable Development Demonstration 


Project Criteria. 
Next Meeting: December 11, 1991 


Agenda Items: e Progress Report - Regional Official Plan Review 
e Progress Report - Regional Economic Strategy Review 
e Progress Report - Watershed Planning Exercise 
e Regional Budget Process Review, Terms of Reference 
e Direction on Format for Implementation Teams 


2: ADJOURNMENT 


MINUTES OF THE CHAIRMAN’S TASK FORCE ON b 
SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 


The Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development met at 7:00 p.m. on Wednesday, 
October 16, 1991, in Room 233, Hamilton City Hall. 


Present: Acting Chairman J. McCulloch 
B. McHattie, J. Michaluk, R. Korol, J. Walkem, 
J. Nriagu, P. Ashenhurst S. Adam, M. Boyak, 
G. Simmons 


Absent with regrets: Chairman (Councillor) D. Ross 
Councillors T. Cooke and D. Granger 
L. Goshgarian, H. Jardine, J. MacDonald 
D. Lamont, G. Smuk 


Also Present: M. Hornell, B. Pearce, L. Piccioni, M. Emo, D. Sider, M. 
Fischbuck, B. Poland, K. Pidsadny 


1L a) Declaration of Interest re: Municipal Conflict of Interest Act: (None) 
b) Minutes of Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development Committee 
Meeting - September 18, 1991 
(Ashenhurst/Walkem) be received and adopted. CARRIED 
c) Purpose of Meeting 


d) Chairman’s remarks 


Acting Chairman, J. McCulloch assumed the chair and had no opening 
comments. 


Ba, BUSINESS ITEMS 
Zel Draft Vision Statement prepared by staff 


Mark Hornell addressed members. Committee was presented with a draft 
Vision Statement presented in four topic areas. The work of the Task Force 
in the next few months will be refining this Statement into a final Vision 
Statement(s). The four areas proposed in the draft are: Economy, 
Education-Health-Culture-Community, Ecology/Environment, Community 
Design/Structure. 


Regional Chairman’s Task Force Minutes October 16, 1991 
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Members expressed concern over the list of ideas in the Agenda and the 
handout. Staff advised that the Draft Vision was an attempt by staff to pull 


ideas from the Agenda list into paragraph form and some ideas were | 


combined or altered. It was agreed by members that a special meeting will 
be scheduled for October 30, 1991, to begin the process of discussion leading 
to an agreed Draft Vision Statement. 


Work plan for the remainder of Phase 2 


Staff introduced the work plan proposed for the second phase from October 
1991 to March 1992. 


The Task Force expressed concern that adequate time be provided in the 
work plan for effective public participation and that sufficient time remain for 
strategy development and implementation. Members agreed to arrive at a 
consensus on process and timing matters at the October 30, 1991 meeting. 
Staff were requested to prepare a flow chart providing for public circulation 
of a Draft Vision until March 1992. A suggestion was made to strike up a 
subcommittee to deal with this issue. 


Note: At 8:30 p.m., a quorum was lost. Committee continued to discuss the 
Agenda items informally. 


Draft Work Plan for Phase 3 


B. Pearce requested, from members, a clearer direction regarding time frames 
and the avenue along which the committee will proceed. Members agreed 
that the mandate should be lengthened to December 1992 and that the 
process of implementing the Vision Statement should begin as soon as 
possible in 1992. 


Ontario Round Table on Environment and Economy: Workshop Conference - 
Deciding our Common Future: Communities and Sustainable Development 


Members were advised of the Workshop Conference taking place in Toronto 
on Friday, October 25, and Saturday, October 26, 1991, and were welcomed 
to attend. B. McHattie agreed to represent the Task Force. 
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FOR THE INFORMATION OF THE TASK FORCE 
Those in-attendance were receptive of the information items. 


a) Submission presented at the Community Forum by City Hall Awareness 
Subcommittee of the Status of Women Subcommittee 


b) Executive Summary, The McMaster Health of the Public Project 
c) Burlington Sustainable Development Committee: Principles and Objectives 
NEW BUSINESS 


B. McHattie presented to committee, a document of projects that committee may 
wish to address as demonstration project concepts for Sustainable Development. 


The time of the next meeting will be October 30, 1991, Room 233, 7:00 p.m, 
specifically to address time frames, analysis of the Draft Vision Statement, and 
thirdly, the document of projects presented by B. McHattie. 

ADJOURNMENT 


The meeting adjourned at 9:45 p.m. 


Chairman 


Secretary 


lb 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 
OF THE CHAIRMAN'S TASK FORCE ON 
SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 


The Chairman's Task Force on Sustainable Development met at 7:00 p.m. on Wednesday, 
October 30, 1991, in Room 233, Hamilton City Hall. 


Present: J. McCulloch, B. McHattie, R. Korol, J. Walkem, 


S. Adam, M. Boyak, G. Simmons, L. Goshgarian, 
H. Jardine, J. MacDonald 


Absent with regrets: Chairman (Councillor) D. Ross, T. Cooke, 
D. Granger - Another Commitment 
J. Michaluk, J. Nriagu, P. Ashenhurst, 
D. Lamont, G. Smuk 


Also Present: B. Pearce, M. Hornell, M. Bekkering, M. Emo, 
M. Fischbuch, B. Poland, K. Pidsadny 


There was no quorum 30 minutes after the appointed time of the meeting. The Secretary 
to the Committee recorded the names of those present and the meeting stood adjourned. 
Those present discussed the agenda items informally. 


Ze BUSINESS ITEMS 


ae Sustainable Development Demonstration Project Concept 


B. McHattie addressed the Committee on project concepts that may be 
undertaken in the Region. 


A presentation involved the misconception in society of Sustainable 
Development. By undertaking projects, the concept becomes "alive", the 
meaning is clarified, and a form of education takes place. 


Program suggestions were to develop evaluation criteria, to develop a scope 
ie: partnership projects, community projects, and the marketing of these 
projects. 


Regional Chairman's Task Force Secretary's October 30, 1991 
On Sustainable Development Report 


Such projects could be: 


a) Rails to Trails/East to West 

b) Farm Vacations/demonstration 
c) "Naturally Hamilton" Publication 
d) Natural Areas Inventory Project 
e) Regional Bike Committee Study 
f) Regional Composting Program 
g) Methane Gas Collection System. 


B. Korol, J. McDonald and L. Goshgarian volunteered to meet as a group to 
further discuss these project concepts. B. McHattie will provide a progress 
report to this Committee on the outcome of the groups discussion. 
22 Draft Vision Statement Discussion 
Committee discussed the draft Vision Statement. Suggestions were made on 
amending the content of the section "Community Form and Structure." Staff 
were directed to incorporate these comments, which will be presented to 
Committee in a format outlining what was discussed. 
Members agreed that the November 13, 1991 meeting will address the content 
of Social and Community Life. The November 27, 1991 meeting will address 
the content of The Economy. 
2.3 Timing, Process and Workplan 
This item will be discussed at the next meeting. 
4, OTHER BUSINESS 
Next meeting: 7:00 p.m., Wednesday, November 13, 1991 
15th Floor Committee Room, 
Regional Clerk's Office 
5. | ADJOURNMENT 


The meeting adjourned at 9:50 p.m. 


Secretary 


Ib 


@ SECRETARY'S REPORT 
OF THE CHAIRMAN’S TASK FORCE ON 
SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 


The Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development met at 7:00 p.m. on Wednesday, 
November 13, 1991, in Committee Room, 15th Floor, Regional Offices. 


Present: Acting Chairman J. McCulloch, 
Councillor D. Granger 
B. McHattie, R. Korol, J. Michaluk, G. Smuk 
Dr. S. French 


Absent with regrets: Chairman (Councillor) D. Ross, 
Councillor T. Cooke 
S. Adam, M. Boyak, G. Simmons, L. Goshgarian, 
H. Jardine, J. MacDonald, J. Walkem, 
P. Ashenhurst, D. Lamont, J. Nriagu, 


There was no quorum 30 minutes after the appointed time of the meeting. The Secretary 
to the Committee recorded the names of those present and the meeting stood adjourned. 
9 Those present discussed the agenda items informally. 


2. BUSINESS ITEMS 
Zen Draft Vision Statement 


Committee continued discussing the Draft Vision Statement. Members were 
presented with their comments from the previous meeting and further 
discussed these ideas. The element of population growth "year 2020" was 
addressed. After discussing "Community Form and Structure", Committee 
addressed the "Social and Community Life" section of the Draft Vision 
Statement. 


Staff will take the concerns expressed and present a format to members that 
shows the original idea, along with the comments and a proposed new 
statement. 


The meeting of November 27, 1991, will address the "Economy" and the 
"Ecology and Biophysical Character" aspects of the Draft Vision Statement. 


Regional Chairman’s Task Force Secretary’s Report November 13, 1991 
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4. OTHER BUSINESS 


ay 


page 


Report of the Sub-Committee on Sustainable Development Demonstration 
Project Criteria. 


B. McHattie made a presentation to members on his recent attendance at the 
Workshop Conference in Toronto, October 25, and 26, 1991, Ontario Round 
Table on the Environment, regarding Sustainable Development 
Demonstration Projects. 


Brian advised that there are six (6) guiding principles that the Ontario Round 
Table follows, and they are: 


i) Anticipation and Prevention 

il) Full Cost Accounting 

iii) Informed Decision Making 

iv) Doing Better With Less 

v) Quality of Development Over Quantity 

vi) | Respect for Nature and Rights of Future Generations 


The International Council for Local Environment Initiatives have seven (7) 
guiding principles and they are: . 


i) Principle of Recycling 

ii) Principle of Integration 

ii) Principle of Elegance 

iv) Principle of Synergy 

v) Principle of Adaptability 

vi) Principle of Diversity 

vii) Principle of Carrying Capacity 


The next process is to question or analyze these principles and apply them to 
sustainable development projects. Committee will be advised of any further 
development. 


Timing, Process and Workplan 
Mark Hornell addressed the Workplan Flow Chart to members present. 


There was a brief presentation outlining the workplan and anticipated 
deadlines. 
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=) ADJOURNMENT 


The meeting adjourned at 9:50 p.m. 


Secretary 
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2) SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT - A DILEMMA OR OPPORTUNITY? 


R.M. Korol! 


ABSTRACT 
The implementation of strategies that embrace sustainable development will have 
major ramifications to the way engineers define problems and seek their solutions. The push 
is on by governments at all levels to effect change that mitigates both environmental 
degradation and a depletion of scarce resources, yet improves our ability to satisfy human 
needs. Engineers will have to begin to feel more comfortable with parameters that are less 
easily defined quantitatively when making recommendations about projects, processes and 
manufactured products. Herein lies the challenge - does sustainable development portend a 
© dilemma for engineers or an opportunity to demonstrate innovativeness in problem solving? 

| The paper will identify some of the initiatives being undertaken by various 
government departments in the area of sustainable development, in particular it will describe 
engineering challenges at the local level evolving from the work of a task force mandated to 
propose a vision for the future. It is from this perspective that the author's experience will be 
brought to bear on the new imperatives that confront engineering. From issues that are of 
concern to the public, it is apparent that society's priorities are shifting from traditional 
economic values towards preserving green space, reducing emissions of pollutants, coping with 

an impending garbage crisis, and a whole host of other major problems. 
The point will be made that engineering education must change to reflect this new 


reality. At present, the curricula at most engineering schools across Canada are founded on 
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three key pillars - physics, chemistry and mathematics. Life science content is either absent or 
only vaguely present (aupearine in environmental awareness courses that lack the needed 
underlying science). Does this mean that 5 year engineering programmes are needed? Will 
simply adding material of a life science content be sufficient retro-fit to satisfy future demands 
of engineers? Or will the nature of engineering economics have to change also to reflect values 


not yet incorporated in the new thinking? These are some of the issues that need to be debated 


and acted upon very soon. 


INTRODUCTION 

In three or four short years the concept of sustainable development has been conceived, 
defined, redefined, debated and adopted by hosts of jurisdictions. The World Commission on 
Environment and Development in its 1987 report "Our Common Future"! defined the term as 
“development that meets the needs of the present without compromising the ability of future 
generations to meet their own needs", but many other definitions abound as well. Indeed, each 
engineering discipline can view sustainable development in the context of associated-type 
technologies, production and waste, product design, packaging, energy use, urban sprawl and 
transportation, air, water and soil pollution, etc. 

The fact is that environmental systems and their protection from the cornerstone to 
achieving the goal of sustainable development. As such, an entirely new set of values will be 
dictating how civilizations will function, and how engineering should be responding to the new 
challenges that are currently being debated. The purpose of this paper is to point out some 
initiatives being undertaken by agencies of government at all levels, to suggest some new 
directions for engineering and to propose specific ways to educate engineering students in a 
new way of thinking about solutions to problems. The most important objective, however, is to 
begin a dialogue that will result in a positive response being taken by the profession to the 


imperatives that need our urgent, collective attention. 


A UNIFYING PRINCIPLE 

Pollution and excessive energy use are the antitheses of sustainable development. 
Historically, sanitary engineers were the closest allies of the environment. However, their 
mandate was confined to obviating a water pollution problem after it occurred, rather than 
focussing on pollution prevention. The suggestion of treading in the domain of why, how and 
where as applied to the pollution source was somehow alien - and in many respects remains so 
even today. And on the issue of waste management, the focus until recently was on the 
‘ efficient use of landfills premcmneraton: More innovative schemes such as recycling and 


composting are at present in high demand; unfortunately, there are few engineers able to 


meet the challenges because they received an outmoded style of education. It is becoming very 
clear that considering problems arising upstream are as important as those appearing at the € 
end of the pipe. One way of capturing this concept is to employ a principle stated by P. 
Ehrlich2, as represented by the following equation: 
- Pollution/Unit Area = (Population/Area) 
X (Consumption/Unit Population) 
X (Pollution/Unit of Consumption) 
The left hand side represents not only degradation of the environment by direct pollution but 
also through use of non-renewable energy resources. The first term on the right hand side is 
population density, the second is consumption per capita as captured by the G.N.P., while the 
third is a measure of the amount of pollution or non-renewable energy use per unit of 
production. Environmental engineers have focussed on the third term. The second needs the 
attention of society-at-large and specifically, the engineering fraternity. How can we deal 
with overpackaging, by doing an actual cost accounting that considers long-term consequences 
and strives for durability and contributes to changing attitudes, without challenging the € 
assumptions inherent in economic growth? Real debate is needed in this area amongst 
engineers which to this point in time has been lacking. 
Of course, the first term in the equation involves population growth. This is the 
engineer's concern as it is for any of our citizens but will not be addressed as it is beyond the 


scope of our discussion. 


THE PLIGHT OF ENGINEERING 
It is becoming apparent that the 3 R's - Reduce, Reuse and Recycle are no longer the 
exclusive domain of environmentalists. They are being heralded by ministries of environment 
and municipal governments as being essential courses of action to cope with the enormity of 
the waste generation problem that is fueled by the "throw away” syndrome of an overindulged 
society. Of course there are a host of other imperatives that are demanding our attention - 


global warming, the ozone effect, bioaccumulation of toxics, deteriorating water quality etc. 


And although some engineers have been making very real accomplishments in the new 
technologies that are spawning "green products” or pollution control systems, this is 
happening piece-meal and not within a frame work of sustainable systems. 

To appreciate the plight of engineering in relation to the reality facing human-kind, it 
is important to recognize that the profession benefited substantially from what may be called 
the old value system. It did so essentially in two ways. Firstly, unbridled growth of the 
economy has meant new technologies and a vast array of new products, processes and 
structures that have vaulted the profession onto centre stage of human activity. Such has 
resulted in jobs and an array of varying and interesting work for many in the profession. 
Secondly, engineering has been able to steer a course remote from the social dimension and 
non-human living systems. This fact has had the effect of generating relatively simple, 
reductionist-type models for judging the adequacy of new products, designs etc. In this 
context, the physical sciences, mathematics and business-style economics have been viewed as 
central and generally adequate building blocks for engineering education. Sustainable 
development is making it very apparent that new directions for engineering need to be 


fashioned. 


A FEW GOVERNMENT INITIATIVES 

All levels of government are endeavouring to develop plans to alter the way in which 
to conduct their activities. Planning departments at the municipal level and environmental 
agencies at the provincial and federal levels seem to be taking lead roles in this regard. 
However, most of the initiatives being undertaken are non specific and exploratory, and do not 
have the needed stamp of approval by upper levels of government that signify that major 
changes in policy are pending. What we are witnessing is a flurry of fragmented activity that 
is involving a variety of public constituencies as never before. Some background of just a few 


is described below. 


Federal Government Green Plan 

Announced in December 19903, its aim is to develop federal policies, programs and 
standards to clean up, protect and enhance Canada's land, water and air, its renewable 
resources, the Arctic, parks and wildlife. A major initiative is a commitment to a 50% 


reduction in Canada's generation of waste by the year 2000. 


Ontario Round Table on Environment and Economy 


As has been the case with other provincial governments, Ontario has chosen the 
approach of a Round Table comprising representatives from government, industry, labour and 
interest groups, whose role is to coordinate new linkages between the environment and the 
economy in the context of sustainable development. They have identified six guiding 
principles described as 4: 

i Anticipation and Prevention - the adoption of a philosophy that both anticipates and 
prevents environmental degradation at the planning stages of development projects 
and when consumption decisions are being made. 

a Full Cost Accounting - pricing should reflect the environment and social cost 
components in addition to regular market costs. 

ie Informed Decision Making - recognizing that current decision-making tends to be 
biased towards short-term returns, longer time frames need to be embraced. For this 
principle to be effective, it is suggested that effective public participation, together 
with better and more widely understood research findings appropriate to decision- 
making are needed. 

4, Living Off the Interest - a concept that reflects the principle of sustainability in that 
the province's limited natural resources are to be treated as natural capital. It must be 
replaced as it is depleted or else be reused or recycled. 

5. Quality of Development Over Quantity - production and consumption patterns must 
change to reflect a new focus that stresses product durability, energy efficiency and 


recycling. _ 


@ 


6. Respect for Nature and the Rights of Future Generations - a recognition that decision 
making frameworks must consider quality of life considerations including the 
importance of greenspace and the knowledge that all flora and fauna have a right to 


exist. 


Hamilton-Wentworth Task Force on Bretainable Development 


Municipal governments operate under the guidelines of five year official plans 
(Ontario) which are meant to guide the physical development of particular regions with proper 
regard for their social, economic and natural environments. Until now, land use planning has 
been essentially short term; however, several regional governments in Ontario are now 
undertaking longer term planning which will alter the landscape development. Indeed, local 
planning departments are endeavouring to address the new challenges implicit in sustainable 
development concepts. One way to bring about change is to both educate the public and solicit 
informed input to the planning process that has the support of local politicians. A vehicle for 
this in Hamilton-Wentworth has been the formation of a Task Force comprising individuals 
from a wide variety of backgrounds. Its two year mandate is to develop a long term vision for 
the region which would form the basis for developing a detailed official plan in accord with 
sustainable development principles. Its 17 members were assembled in the spring of 1990. A 
vital task for the group has been to solicit public input for a vision of the future - perhaps as 
distant as 50 years. And, in addition, it was to establish a “public out reach programme to 
increase public awareness of the concept of sustainable development and to act as a vehicle for 
feedback on potential goals, objectives and policies for the Region”. The public participation 
strategy has involved community workshops, focus groups and a regional community forum to 
be held in June 1991. It is very apparent that the citizens of this municipality are concerned 
with issues of transportation (too great a dependency on the automobile), poor quality urban 
development (an inappropriate fit between buildings and other physical structures and the 
natural and cultural setting), pollution and environmental degradation (air, water and land 


pollution including Hamilton Harbour), social issues (problems of the handicapped and 


elderly, inadequate service etc.), poor government performance and problems tied to the 
economy. 

What appears to be emerging from the process of defining a vision for planning the 
community's future is very real change from the past. It is difficult to forecast the outcome at 
this stage, but certainly environmental values and social development will be cornerstones. 


Engineering needs to play an important role in helping to define how communities respond to 


new planning objectives. Are we able to participate fully in developing new transportation 


systems, recycling plants, composting facilities, etc? Can engineering break its limit to- 


growth commitment and to consumerism and adopt strategies commensurate with 
conservation and protecting nature? Ifso, the profession will be poised to reap huge dividends 
of oppo rtunity. 

A key area in this regard is education. What are our engineering schools doing in the 
area of sustainable development? This is a question that is currently being asked of chairmen 
of civil engineering departments across the country. It seems obvious that very major changes 
to our traditional four year programmes are urgently needed, if graduates, five or six years 


from now are to remain current to the needs of society. 


McMASTER'S NEW “ENGINEERING AND SOCIETY PROGRAMME" 

With rare exception, engineering students are being technically trained in narrow 
disciplines. And in the context of problem solving, their new-found skills are of very limited 
scope. The educational foundation for their discipline is typically chemistry, physics and 
mathematics - metaphorically, a three legged stool must support the building blocks of 
subsequent learning. Economics is engendered either through separate courses or indirectly 
in design-oriented courses, while add-ons include liberal studies. Unfortunately, liberal 
studies courses such as these are not taken seriously by most students and faculty. Indeed, 
while minor improvements in eis have been made in recent years through edicts from 
the likes of accreditation boards, the process of educating students is basically "business as 


usual”. Independent learning is not generally encouraged, and the emphasis of education 


remains tied to technologies of production, extraction of eaeo tenes construction, or meeting 
the infrastructure needs of society, i.e. the growth model. The notion that sustainable systems 
have to be put in place in some relatively short time frame seems not to have impacted the 
engineering profession nor their counterparts in education. Indeed, how can the problem of 
satisfying human needs together with protecting the planet and its various ecosystems be 
addressed if living systems are ignored? 

Can these issues, many of which are open-ended, be treated in a conventional 
educational format? The answer is probably not. However, one way is to digress from 
conventional style learning through lectures to more self-directed learning. This will be 
addressed in context of McMaster's new 5 year engineering and society programme scheduled 


to commence in September 1991. 


Inquiry-Style Courses 


In the five year Civil Engineering and Society programme, four years of regular 
programme material is combined with one year of broad context content. This has the effect of 
bridging the technical education required for professional accreditation, with complementary 
knowledge that is of vital import in the new reality of the 1990's. A key element to the 
potential success of the programme is the degrees of effectiveness of the inquiry courses 
distributed throughout the last four years of the programme; these will be structured to raise 
issues of a fundamental nature; they will allow the student to raise critical questions, weigh 
relevant evidence, examine the arguments and draw conclusions that involve a mix of 
quantifiable and non-quantifiable parameters. Learning will be by a variety of sources, 
typical of what is termed self iearning. 

Three such eataes will be offered to students in the programme, one in each of the 
middle 3 years. The first one (Level 2) will link the design process to problem definition and to 
the importance of raising the appropriate question(s). An example might be to challenge the 


problem statement of selecting the “best” of a feasible set of roadway alternatives established 
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by a government agency, and to propose an entirely new method of satisfying the community's 
transportation and communication needs. 

The second inquiry course would build on the skills of the first but with a greater focus 
on engineering/society problems. These could be in the areas such as automation and 
employment, technology and the quality of life or environmental degradation. The third 
inquiry course would be used to delve further in depth into one of the broad areas of self study. 

The inquiry courses are expected to develop communication skills, critical capabilities 


and independent research skills. 


Core and Focus Courses 

The need for an increased emphasis on societal issues in the engineering curriculum is 
well recognized. To implement the goal of a more liberal education that would permit students 
to examine the human, social and environmental aspects in the context of a technological 
society, three unit core courses are to be offered in such areas as the history of technology, the 
culture of technology, social control of technology and environmental studies. 

The focus courses will provide the student an opportunity to develop a deeper 
understanding of subject material meeting his/her career objectives. Such content has 
traditionally been beyond the scope of engineering. It is envisioned that students, in 
collaboration with a faculty member would select a meaningful package of courses totaling 24 
units to be spread out over Levels 2 to 5. Some typical focus areas would be sustainable 
technologies, environmental studies or urban planning. In fact, students will not be 
discouraged from selecting courses in fields such as sociology and philosophy. Such areas in 
the humanities have a major part to play in development of values, which in turn are 


important in evolving new strategies within the framework of sustainable development. 


Life Science Content 
To counter the traditional preponderance towards the hard sciences, life science 


courses will be stressed to develop an appreciation of biological mechanisms, ecosystem 
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interactions and energy flows. While not presently specified as required core content, students 
are expected to be advised to take a biology course as their Level 1 elective. The "fourth leg” of 
the proverbial stool should provide the balance needed for the engineering student's education 
that involves living organisms. There seems to be a very real deficiency in background for 
many students when issues such as composting or secondary waste treatment are being 
studied. And in the context of sustainable development, the preservation of biological 
diversity, purification mechanisms in wetlands and rational arguments about new modes of 


transportation can not be understood without such an appreciation. 


Engineering Economics 


Engineering economics is considered to be an important area of study by the Canadian 
Engineering Accreditation Board, and is also an important component in the planning and 
design of engineered projects. Traditional engineering economics coverage at the 
undergraduate level has been limited to cost discounting approaches and benefit/cost analysis. 
For an engineering economics course within an engineering and society context, material 
should potentially be included from the decision science and environmental Rnaaics areas. 
Possible examples include qualitative evaluation approaches, utility theory, fuzzy reasoning, 
multi-attribute decision-making, environmental tax and marketable pollution rights systems, 
finite resource economics and value of life considerations. 

Inclusion of these types of topics within a traditional engineering economics course 
would give students increased exposure to alternative methodologies for the economic analysis 
of engineering projects and systems. These approaches would allow the consideration of a 
range of factors other than cost factors, and would be more compatible with the concept of 


sustainable society development. 


Sustainable Development Concepts 


While sustainable development concepts will be discussed and studied within inquiry 


courses and engineering and society core courses, it is considered essential to have sustainable 
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development issues also integrated within civil engineering course material. One method to 


accomplish this would be to request course instructors to allocate a minimum of one lecture to 


the discussion of sustainable development issues relative to the focus of the technical course. 


Possible discussion topics for the five major civil engineering sub-disciplines include the 


following: 


Structural Engineering - environmental characteristics of building products, 
environmental impact of building demolition, and, energy considerations for building 
design. 

Geotechnical Engineering - contaminated soil issues pertaining to land sale and 
development, leachate collection systems in engineered landfills, and, ecosystem 
effects of earth/rock dam construction. 

Transportation Engineering - public transit considerations, motivating bicycle usage, 
and, air and noise pollution levels. 

Construction Engineering - affordable housing construction, durability of building 
materials and potential for recycling, energy efficient buildings and air exchange 
requirements, and, byproduct material handling and recovery. 

Environmental/Water Resources Engineering - water conservation strategies, point 
and non-point source pollution of ground water, waste reduction and re-use, the 
concept of threshold levels of contaminants in “safe" air and water quality, and, energy 


efficient waste treatment. 


Discussion of these and other topics would help undergraduate students identify 


linkages between the various civil engineering sub-disciplines, and to better comprehend the 


common issues, barriers, and solutions associated with sustainable civil engineering projects. 


Additionally, it would cause instructors to think critically about their area of technical 


specialization within the broader sustainable development framework. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Society is slowly realizing that the human species is not only destroying natural 
environments but is undermining its future. In shifting to a sustainable world, engineering 
will need to play its proper role in transforming the society, not only in physical terms, but in 
contributing to change the social, economic and ethical character of human values. 
Governments at all levels are acutely aware of the crises they will face in the years ahead if 
the old value system of design obsolescence, throw away products and unbridled growth 
continues. Engineering must seize the moment to change its direction and focus and to 
challenge the assumptions of the past. One very small initiative in engineering education is a 
new engineering and society programme which hopefully will have some bearing on novel 
ways that engineers think about problems, formulate solutions and then implement them. Of 
course what is needed are wholesale changes to engineering curricula that serve to protect the 
natural world and which promulgate sustainable technologies, durability of products and 


cradle-to-grave designs together with a strong dose of conservation. 
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